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MBIIVERYBODY has 
| heard the story of 
the notice posted 
in the far western 
place of worship, 
‘Please do not 
shoot the organ- 
ist; he is doing 
his best.’”” One is almost ashamed 
to revive the anecdote in connection 
with such a man as Longfellow, yet 
there is a sense in which it is appo- 
site. Not merely does the reading of 
Longfellow, like listening to the or- 
gan, partake of the nature of a relig- 
ious observance, but Longfellow, like 
the organist, is protected by the 
public against the critics. 
Presumably the critics had a case 
against the organist; otherwise there 
would have been no point in the 
appeal to them. It is undeniable 
that they have a case against Long- 
fellow. They deride the imagery of 
“The Slave’s Dream,’’ pointing out 
that it is impossible to ‘ride at 
furious speed along the Niger’s banks,”’ 
which consist of mangrove swamps, 
and that, even if it were, it would take 
the rider about two years to reach 
a point at which he could see “the 
roofs of Caffre huts.’’ They deride 
the Latinity of ‘‘Excelsior,’’ and 





especially deride the author’s repre- 
sentation that the ‘‘adverbial use of 
the comparative adjective’’ is “‘justi- 
fied by the best Latin writers.’’ They 
also deride the mixed metaphors of 
the ‘Psalm of Life,’ insisting that 
“the sands of time”’ are the sands in 
an hour-glass, and that the spectacle 
of a footprint in an hour-glass is the 
last thing that could reasonably be 
expected to raise the spirits of a 
shipwrecked sailor. 

Such strictures, however, do not 
convince the general reader; they 
only make him angry. He cannot 
see the ridiculous because his eyes 
are dazzled by the sublime. He 
claims—quite truly—that each of the 
three poems cited contains some 
metaphor or simile which any poet 
might be pleased to have imagined. 
In the first piece: ‘It passed like a 
glorious roll of drums Through the 
triumph of his dream.’ In the 
second: ‘‘Our hearts, though stout 
and brave, Still, like muffled drums, 
are beating Funeral marches to the 
grave.” In the third: ‘‘A voice 
fell like a falling star.’”’ For the 
sake of these beauties the general 
reader claims that the faults shall 
be excused. A sense of humor, he 
feels—if he does not actually venture 
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to say,—is as much out of place when 
one is reading Longfellow as it is 
when one is saying one’s prayers. 
To laugh at Longfellow, even though 
cause be given, is profane, like laugh- 
ing in church. And it is also unfair 
and unkind, for Longfellow ‘‘is doing 
his best.”’ 

Perhaps; and perhaps also the 
safest way of praising Longfellow is 
not to claim too much for him. If 
we do not claim that he was great, 
we may be allowed to dwell upon his 
charm, and shall not be accused of 
meaning that we prefer our metaphors, 
like our teas and whiskies, blended. 

A poet of the first rank, Longfellow 
obviously was not; and, for obvious 
reasons, could not have been. The 
manner of his life presented insuper- 
able obstacles. His very virtues 
stood in his way, since they were 
virtues which a great poet cannot 
afford. The great poets have either 
lived in revolt, like Byron and 
Shelley, or else they have lived in 
seclusion, like Wordsworth. Long- 
fellow did neither of these things, 
but adopted a conventional middle 
course. The one great sorrow of 
his life came after his work was done, 
too late to be a part of his education. 
For the rest, his life was placid, 
happy, uneventful, busy, devoid of 
exciting incidents, but full of trivial 
duties. First, he was a traveller, 
rather homesick, travelling only forthe 
purpose of learning foreign ianguages. 
Then he was a professor, happily 
married, spending most of his time 
in lecturing and looking over exer- 
cises, and the rest in the cultivated 
gaieties of a University circle. Finally, 
he sat at the receipt of homage, 
received visits from admiring stran- 
gers, and good-naturedly wrote auto- 
graphs at the rate of seventy a day. 
It was an admirably rounded life— 
on the whole a very useful life,— 
but it was not the sort of life in 
which a man of genius can come 
into his kingdom, or indeed the sort 
of life which one expects a man of 
genius to consent to live. 

The standing marvel, indeed, to the 
student of Longfellow’s work is that 
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a man with so commonplace a mind 
should occasionally write so well. He 
often clothes the commonplace so 
beautifully that one almost fails to 
recognize it for what it is; and that 
no doubt is one of the explanations 
of his popularity. His ideas, as well 
as his language, can be understanded 
of the people. They roughly corre- 
spond with the ideas that the people 
hear in church, and yet they seem to 
be original through the novel beauty 
of the embellishments. But any one 
who wants to know what the ideas 
are like when unembellished, will 
find a short cut to the discovery if he 
turns over a few pages of Longfellow’s 
Journal. Itis simple, natural, sincere 
—but is also commonplace to an 
almost incredible degree. 

In his youth, Longfellow travelled 
through Europe in the spirit of a 
Sunday-school teacher. He had none 
of the ready adaptability of Ticknor, 
his predecessor in the Harvard chair 
of Modern Languages, who could 
soon claim every European celebrity 
as an acquaintance, and almost 
every European acquaintance as a 
personal friend. On the contrary, 
he was never quite happy unless he 
was consorting with Americans, and 
certain aspects of continental morality 
were a continual stumbling-block to 
him, and were continually moving 
him to deplorably priggish remarks. 
‘Perhaps it is hard to criticise man- 
ners and customs,” he writes to a 
brother of about his own age, ‘but 
I wish to mention one or two facts. 
I speak of the dissolution of manners. 
There seems to be no kind of shame 
attached to it. Whenever I go to 
the principal street of the city at the 
hour for promenade, I see a lady of 
the highest ton driving in her carriage 
with her daughter, her husband, and 
her lover.”’ 

And then there was the case of the 
Parisian lady who was introduced to 
Longfellow as Madame Jules Janin, 
and who turned out not to be Madame 
Janin at all, but a grisette from the 
Quarter with whom the critic had 
contracted a temporary alliance. 
‘‘Janin thought it a fine joke,’’ is 
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the comment, ‘‘ but I see no beauty 
or decency in such an irregular life.”’ 
Of course not. The practice has 
nothing to recommend it from the 
ethical point of view. But what are 
we to make of the young man whose 
correspondence comments on it .in 
these lugubrious platitudes? He has 
not the dignity of the prophet de- 
nouncing sin; he is merely a prig, 
dealing out at second hand the 
formule of the New England school- 
marm. Hawthorne, discovering at 
Rome that he was shocked by the 
nude in art, is an original thinker by 
comparison. 

It must be added that Longfellow 
was still a prig, though not perhaps 
the same sort of prig, when he came 
to Europe for the second time, in 
the interval between the professorship 
at Bowdoin and the professorship at 
Harvard. It was in the course of 
this journey that his first wife died 
and that he made the acquaintance 
of the lady who afterwards became 
his second wife. The relation of the 
voyage is contained in his novel 
“Hyperion.” The writing of the 
romance was his way of wooing 
Miss Frances Appleton. It was a 
roman a clef in which Miss Appleton 
figured as Mary Ashburton, and he 
father as Mr. Berkley. Both the lady 
and the gentleman were offended 
and the poet wondered why. Yet 
the reason lies upon the surface for 
every eye to see. Of Miss Appleton 
the suitor wrote, totidem verbis, that 
she ‘“‘was not beautiful’’; while his 
method of wooing his future father- 
in-law was to write that his head, 
“being a little bald on the top, 
looked not unlike a crow’s nest, 
with one egg in it.’’ Again one asks 
despairingly: What is one to make of 
the young man who imagines that 
this is the language of passion? The 
bad taste of it, which some critics 
have censured, can be _ forgiven. 
Great poets have often fallen into 
errors of taste, and their emotion or 
their humor has been held a sufficient 
excuse. But the tone here is that 
of a man of whom women are tempted 
to say that he ought to be shaken; 


and, if it cannot be proved that Miss 
Appleton, at this stage, held that 
Longfellow ought to be shaken, one 
feels instinctively that that only is 
because the evidence has been sup- 
pressed. 

In the end, however, she forgave 
him, and Mr. Appleton forgave him 
also. Probably he became a better 
lover under the influence of her in- 
dignation, and her outraged vanity 
helped to educate him no less than 
his course of foreign travel. He 
was doing his best, and his best 
improved under her stimulating guid- 
ance. They married; she brought 
him an ample dowry; and they 
enjoyed unclouded happiness until 
the day of her tragically sudden 
death. Probably their marriage was 
the best thing that could have 
happened, even from the literary 
point of view. His was a limited 
genius of the sort that needs to be 
sheltered to reach its full development. 
He had a keen sense of the beautiful, 
but also a keen appreciation of the 
orderly. He had nothing to say— 
no message to deliver—that could 
not just as well be delivered from the 
pulpit. It is doubtful whether he 
would ever have discovered such a 
message in any experience, however 
unusual or painful. He was the type 
of man of whom one can safely say 
that it is well for him to settle down 
early, seeing that that is the ful- 
filment of his obvious destiny. He 
was born to be the poet of the obvious 
and the humdrum. There have been 
plenty of others; but he towers 
above them. 

Longfellow did settle down. The 
rest of his life, save for another trip 
to Europe, was spent at the American 
Cambridge, within a walk of Boston, 
first as a professor and the friend of 
professors, then as a man of letters 
and the friend of men of letters. The 
story of his career is a chapter—and 
the proudest chapter—in the literary 
history of Boston. 

Those were the days when Boston 
was in very truth the literary Mecca 
of the United States. Not quite all 
the men of letters, of course, were 
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assembled there. Emerson was phil- 
osophizing at Concord; Thoreau was 
living the simple life in the woods of 
Walden; Poe was practising journal- 
ism at Baltimore and Philadelphia; 
Hawthorne was dreaming the time 
away in the Customs House at Salem. 
The names of the absentees are 
perhaps the greatest, but they were 
scattered; Boston was the centre 
which they all approached from 
time to time. Close to Boston was 
the University; in Boston were the 
great publishing houses; at Boston 
appeared the Adlantic Monthly; and 
at, in, or near Boston resided a 
permanent group of notable literary 
men—Channing, Charles Sumner, 
Ticknor, Prescott, Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and others. That 
was the society in which Longfellow 
became a leader. 

The glory has now departed from 
Boston, as Mr. Wells pointed out 
in his recent account of his American 
explorations; and, looking backwards, 
one can see that it was bound to do 
so. Literature, if it is to live, must 
follow life at no long distance, and 
Boston was in a backwater, outside 
the general stream of tendency. Noth- 
ing except the pursuit of culture 
happened there, and literature can- 
not live upon culture alone. When 
it can, the secret of perpetual motion 
will have been solved, and we shall 
be able to keep our dogs alive by 
feeding them on their own tails. 
These things, however, do not happen; 
and, in the histories of literature, we 
find that the voice with a message 
to deliver, when it does not come 
from the wilderness, comes from the 
places where men strive and cry. 
At all events it hardly ever comes from 
the places where nothing but culture 
flourishes and abounds. The ex- 
perience of Harvard in this respect 
has only repeated the experience of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The only 
difference is that, whereas, in England 
the Universities have never monop- 
olized literature, Harvard (including 
Boston) once had a monopoly which 
it lost. 

It was a monopoly which was bound 


to disappear when the rest of the 
continent became articulate. The 
calm of culture was sure to be dis- 
turbed by the irruption of some more 
actual voice. There came, in fact, 
an irruption of many such voices 
from many points of the compass: 
from the South, where passions were 
agitated by the color question; 
from the far West, where imagina- 
tions were fired by the discovery 
of gold; from the Mississippi valley, 
where new conditions developed a 
new humor; from Chicago, where 
class was embittered against class. 
The Bostonians supposed—Longfel- 
low actually declared—that Ameri- 
can literature was only to be the 
supplement of English literature, 
Bostonians were the custodians of 
the torch. But they had reckoned 
without Bret Harte and Walt Whit- 
man and Mark Twain and G. W. 
Cable and ‘“‘Mr. Dooley’’—to name 
but a few of the disturbers of their 
peace. The prophets of life tri- 
umphed over the apostles of culture; 
and at Boston there was plenty of 
culture, but no life worth speaking of. 
So Boston gradually ceased to count. 
It kept its culture, indeed, but 
culture came to seem of less and less 
importance. The cultured Bostonian 
of the present day, if Mr. Wells’s 
picture be a true one, is content to 
collect old books and live upon the 
past. 

In Longfellow’s day, however, the 
Bostonians still lived in the living 
present, and their literary monopoly 
was hardly threatened, seeing that 
Concord was, as it were, almost an 
offshoot of Boston, that Hawthorne 
was almost a Bostonian, and that 
they did not think much of Edgar 
Allan Poe. They alone had leisure 
and the means of learning; the At- 
lantic Monthly was their organ; it 
was they who went forth as lecturers 
to spread the light; it was they who 
were acclaimed by Europe. 

They lived, as a happy band of 
brothers, a quiet but decorously 
convivial life. If they were dons, 
they were not donnish. If they 
took their Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
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tions rather too seriously, they could 
at least unbend in their alternative 
character of men of letters. Dickens 
liked their society, though he liked 
little else in the United States. They 
did not forget that wine makes glad 
the heart of man, and memories have 
been preserved of a famous ‘Nox 
Ambrosiana,” when the party, after 
dining at Parker’s, ‘“‘marched home 
through the snow, chanting a chorus 
then popular under the name of 
‘Puttyrum.’”’ Perhaps it was on 
that occasion that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes asked the famous question: 
‘Has any old fellow got mixed with 
the boys?’’ Certainly one can think 
of no other occasion to which it would 
have been more pertinent. It is a 
charming picture, and one has only 
to try to reproduce it in an Oxford 
environment, with, say, Jowett, Mark 
Pattison, Dean Littell, William Wal- 
lace, and T. H. Green for masters of 
the revels, in order to realize how 
Harvard and Oxford differ. 

For years this round of duty and 
recreation made up the routine of 
Longfellow’s life. It is in vain that 
one searches the annals for any 
characteristic anecdote; and he had 
no characteristic habit except that 
of decorating his person. His gar- 
ments were anything but subfusc; 
his ties and his waistcoats in par- 
ticular were always highly colored: 
his landlady is said to have feared 
that they were the outward, visible 
sign of a hidden addiction to gallan- 
try. Her apprehensions, however, 
were quite groundless. This was the 
poet’s only protest against the sobriety 
of his surroundings. The waistcoat 
of many colors was, as it were, a 
safety-valve. Having opened it and 
let off steam, Longfellow could, for 
the rest, live a wholly conventional 
life. Throughout the week he was 
the most diligent of teachers; and, 
like his own Village Blacksmith, he 
went on Sundays to the church. 

One is tempted to pause and 
enquire whether church-going is good 
for poets—considering the question 
purely from the literary, and not at 
all from the religious, point of view. 


Certainly there is a good deal in the 
poems of church-goers which recalls 
what Horace said about the poems 
of water-drinkers; certainly, too, the 
great poets have not been much 
addicted to worshipping in temples 
made with hands. Even Words- 
worth was not, in spite of the fact 
that his orthodox Christianity has 
lately earned him the diatribes of 
Professor Georg Brandes. That po- 
etry is “a substitute for religion” 
is a formula of Matthew Arnold’s 
which might very well have been 
deduced from the practice of the 
poets themselves. They may be— 
they sometimes have been—caught 
by the contagion of the prayer 
and praise; but they cannot stand 
the sermons, for they have not docile 
minds. That is the rule which one 
infers from the comparison of a 
large number of cases. 

The case of Longfellow is some- 
times quoted as an exception to it; 
but the exception is only apparent. 
In reality it illustrates and illuminates 
the rule. Nothing irritates the reader 
of Longfellow’s Diary more than the 
recurring hebdomadal references to 
the Sunday’s sermon. They are al- 
most abject; anybody might have 
written them. Once a week, with 
distressing punctuality, we observe 
Longfellow putting on his best clothes 
and going somewhere to be edified, 
and expressing satisfaction at the 
edification which he has received, 
just like a church-warden, a sidesman, 
an elder, or a deacon—or even an 
old woman. It never seems to have 
occurred to him that the poet is no 
less a teacher than the divine, and 
that it is his function to seek for 
the eternal truths which the rigid 
formule of the churches and the vague 
phrases of the theologians conceal 
from the serious enquirer. One reads 
the record, sighing, ‘“‘If only this wor- 
shipper would go out before the 
sermon! Then, and not otherwise, 
there might be hope for him.” But 
one sighs in vain. Longfellow never 
went out-before the sermon. He had 
far too docile a mind for that. 

And of course he paid the-price of 
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his docility. His limitations as a 
poet are precisely the limitations of 
the man who is perpetually seeking 
edification from the pulpit. It would 
be untrue to say that he makes no 
appeal to intellectual readers, but 
he certainly makes none to their in- 
tellect. An intellectual reader may 
admire his work as he admires a 
pretty child, or a pretty piece of em- 
broidery, or even a simple plaintive 
ballad. But the effect passes ‘“‘like 
the ceasing of exquisite music,” 
and no permanent trace remains. 
There has, one feels, been no new 
thought, and no fresh reading of the 
riddle. The Sunday’s sermon has 
been versified; edification has been 
set to music: the conventional has 
been restated less conventionally, 
the obvious—or what passes for such 
with the church-goers—has been em- 
bellished by some beautifully pathetic 
anecdote. Longfellow, in short, has 
played a suitable voluntary at the 
close of the evening service. 

No doubt it was largely because 
the obvious thus bounded his horizon 
that Longfellow became so quickly 
and so widely popular, achieving 
instantaneously the recognition for 
which Wordsworth had to wait 
through many weary years. His 
readers had never realized before how 
beautiful were the implications of 
their own quite commonplace ideas; 
and the poet who had shown them 
this was rewarded in his later years 
with an almost embarrassing homage. 
His autographs were demanded, as 
we have seen, at the rate of seventy 
a day. Foolish questions about his 
poems were rained upon him. “‘ Please 
inform me whether or not your 
jeelings were in sympathy with your 
immortal thought when you wrote 
the poem of ‘The Bridge,’ was a 
typical example of such enquiries. 
Lovers appealed to him to write 
poems for them to help them in 
pleading their suits, one of them, 
at least, inviting him to “send bill.’’ 
His “candid opinion”’ was sought by 
the authors of worthless compositions. 
Processions passed his door, merely 
for the sake of looking at the old man, 
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as he sat in his chair at an upper 
window. Strangers came to call— 
he once received fourteen strangers 
on a single morning; and he was 
affable to all of them, though one of 
them was drunk, and another ex- 
plained that he had only come because 
there were no ruins in the neighbor- 


hood. Nor was his renown of a 
purely popular character. Oxford 


and Cambridge bestowed honorary 
degrees upon him. The admiration 
of the masses was shared by such 
judges of literature as Dickens and 
Hawthorne, who had “ Evangeline’’ 
read again to him shortly before his 
death. 

Where Hawthorne admired, none 
need be ashamed to enjoy or to 
acknowledge their enjoyment; and 
the case is decidedly one in which 
over-refined critics have gone astray 
by trying to prove too much, or by 
supposing that their damaging demon- 
strations cover the whole ground. 
Nothing is easier than to make a 
list—a very formidable list—of Long- 
fellow’s deficiencies. He mixed his 
metaphors, and he meditated too 
much among the tombs without being 
inspired to any but trite and obvious 
reflections. He was equally devoid of 
humor and of passion, and his intel- 
lectual outfit consists of a “store 
suit’? from a theological emporium. 
On these points the hostile critics may 
claim that the Court is with them. 
But when these points have been 
made and admitted, there remains 
a great deal to be said on the other 
side. 

Longfellow may have had as little 
to say as Keble or Dr. Watts; but 
he said it infinitely better. What- 
ever he could not do, he could at 
least tell a story and paint a picture. 
That is the secret—to take a minor 
illustration—of the vitality of his 
Poems on Slavery. 

Those poems sorely disappointed 
his admirers, who felt that Longfellow 
ought to have ‘done more for the 
cause.”” Certainly they lacked the 
white heat of indignation which 
distinguishes Whittier’s poems, and 
the resonant rhetoric of Julia 
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Ward Howe’s “Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 
Their author neither banged the 
drum nor thumped the tub. But, 
with all their simple unpretentious- 
ness, they present closer analogies 
with ‘the shot heard round the 
world.’”’ Outside America, Whittier’s 
Slavery Poems are known only to the 
student of literature, and Julia Ward 
Howe’s hymn is chiefly known be- 
cause it goes to the tune of “John 
Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave.’ But everybody in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world knows “Beside 
the ungathered rice he lay,’ and 
‘‘Loud he sang the Psalm of David, 
He a negro and enslaved.’ In these 
pieces we have at once a story and 
a picture, and pictures and stories are 
things in which the world always 
takes delight. 

The qualities of the Poems on 
Slavery are also, in a more eminent 
degree, the qualities of ‘‘ Evangeline.”’ 
The subject was first offered to 
Hawthorne, who refused it. There 
was no sin, and no ancestral curse; 
and nothing but ancestral curses and 
sins inspired his genius. For Long- 
fellow the story sufficed. He hated 
pessimism, but he loved pathos, as 
Dickens and all the optimists have 
loved it; he saw the exquisite pathos 
of life’s journey ending in a lover's 
meeting—too late, and yet in time. 
He saw, too, how he could set it in a 
picture—a characteristic picture of 
the old America of the days when 
men had leisure and had not begun to 
advertise, and the woodsman’s axe 
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was heard only on the fringe of the 
vast virgin forests. He not only 
wrote of the forest primeval, but he 
realized it; he not only saw it, but 
he made his readers see it too. 

Of course, there are bad lines in 
““Evangeline,’’ just as there are bad 
lines in almost everything that Long- 
fellow ever wrote. ‘Children’s chil- 
dren sat on his knee and heard his 
great watch tick’ has often been 
quoted as the worst hexameter line 
in the whole of English literature, 
and Longfellow wrote others that 
are not much less barbarous. His 
images, too, as in ““The Psalm of 
Life’’ and “The Reaper and the 
Flowers,’’ are often confused and 
confusing. Images crowded his mind, 
and he did not always stay to sift 
and sort them. But it is none the 
less his imagery that constitutes his 
characteristic excellence. 

The similes are not obvious, and 
they do illuminate the picture. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, 
Her cheek as the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 


Only a poet could have written 
that; and one could fill this article, if 
space allowed, with admirable ex- 
amples of the same art. ‘‘Evange- 
line ’’—and not ‘“‘ Evangeline’’ only— 
abounds with such illuminating im- 
agery. A true poet, even if his 
rank be not with the greatest, must, 
in spite of the hostile critics, be the 
verdict on the writer from whose 
brain they sprang. 
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LONGFELLOW: 


POET OF PLACES 


By Mary CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


J] O us of to-day Long- 
fellow is pre-emi- 
nently a poet of 
places; the houses 
associated with his 
boyhood and 
young manhood 
in Maine, and the 
splendid mansion on Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, in which the latter years 
of his life were spent, are visited an- 
nually by thousands of literary pil- 
grims who journey to them as to 
a Mecca. And it is because Long- 
fellow described Paul Revere’s ride 
that the house of that patriot is 
now to be purchased by devout Bos- 
tonians; because he associated the 
ride with the Old North Church, that 
that edifice is a favorite ‘‘shrine’’; 
because he wrote the ‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” that one of the 
most inaccessible of New England 
hostelries is every summer sought 
out by strangers from far and near; 
and because he conjured up a ‘“‘Skel- 
eton in Armor,”’ that the old tower 
at Newport is a source of perennial 
interest. 

It is, indeed, difficult to imagine 
what might have become of our scant 
store of American traditions had not 
Longfellow helped so signally to pre- 
serve them. He created new tradi- 
tions, too, by writing poems potent 
to endow comparatively uninteresting 
incidents with romantic charm. When 
he wove about the marriage of a 
stout colonial governor, aged sixty, 
to a winsome serving-maid just 
turned twenty, a ballad second to 
none in the fragrant atmosphere of a 
vanished day, in rich humor and in 
evanescent beauty, he caused Went- 
worth House, Portsmouth, to become 
a hallowed spot. When, out of the 
musty legend that Miles Standish 
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once tried to woo Priscilla by proxy, 
he spun a poetic yarn which exalted 
that legend into a picturesque his- 
torical incident, Plymouth values 
rose. Even that forbidding institu- 
tion, the Arsenal at Springfield, 
draws its scores of visitors yearly 
because it one day drew a poem from 
Longfellow. The same thing is true 
of the churchyard at Cambridge, 
the old Jewish cemetery at Newport, 
Eliot’s Oak near Brook Farm, Deer- 
ing’s woods in Portland, and the 
quaint Pittsfield house which shel- 
tered the Old Clock on the Stairs. 
Moreover, there is every reason to 
believe that nine-tenths of the Amer- 
icans who visit Nuremberg, Heidel- 
berg, the old bridge at Florence and 
the Belfry of Bruges, do so under 
associations they have gained from 
Longfellow’s prose or verse. 

This is what comes of being the 
Poet of the American People. Yet 
that was an appellation which Long- 
fellow himself by no means coveted. 
Upon the red-letter occasion when he 
met her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and that lady began graciously to 
ask him about America and his own 
work, saying, ““We speak of America 
first because you are America’s poet, 
as Tennyson is ours.’’ ‘‘Tennyson 
is the world’s poet, Madam,’ he 
replied, bowing gravely. And after 
the Queen had added, in evident 
desire to be very complimentary, ‘“‘ Ah, 
but we shall not forget you—why, 
even my servants read your poems,”’ 
Longfellow’s face was rueful enough. 
Not that he failed in appreciation of 
his popular audience, for he records 
in his journal, soon after ‘‘ Evange- 
line ’’ was published: ‘‘ In town to-day, 
bought hats for the children. On my 
paying for them, the young man 
said, ‘ You will get part of your money 
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back to-morrow for one of your 
books.’ . . . Going to Mr. R.’s, the 
importer of shoes, he greeted me 





CRAIGIE HOUSE, 


to him that the tree in question was never 
at that point and had now vanished al- 
together, but offered to show him where 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Washington’s Headquarters—Afterwards Longfellow’s Home 


with beaming face and praised with 
much feeling ‘Evangeline,’ which his 
wife had read to him.”’ 

But what Longfellow ardently de- 
sired was to be acclaimed a world’s 
poet, such as he had pronounced Ten- 
nyson. Those entries in the journal 
which record the translation of his 
poems into foreign tongues are very 
obviously proud ones. He was always 
gratified, too, when sought out by 
admirers, however humble, from 
across the sea. He would have 
been frankly delighted by such a trib- 
ute as this, of which T. W. Higgin- 
son tells: 


I have seldom felt so keenly the real 
worth of popular fame as when, one 
summer day, in passing Craigie House, I 
found a young man of somewhat rustic 
appearance and sunburned look eagerly 
questioning two other youths as to the 
whereabouts of the ‘‘spreading chestnut 
tree’’ mentioned in ‘‘ The Village Black- 
smith.’’ Coming to their relief, I explained 


it once was, and where the blacksmith 
shop of Dexter Pratt had stood. Walking 
down the street with him, I won his con- 
fidence, and he told me that he was a 
young Irishman, arrived in this country 
but the day before, that the first poetry 
he had ever quite learned by heart at 
school was ‘“ The Village Blacksmith,” 
and that he had resolved that his first act 
on reaching Boston should be to visit 
the chestnut tree. 


This, indeed, was fame. And it is 
fame of the most incontrovertible 
kind which impels a line of steamships 
to advertise the land of Evangeline 
as its destination, and to distribute 
free copies of that poem as a lure to 
its resort. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
way of tracing Longfellow’s intimate 
connection with the places exploited 
in his poems is to follow the simple 
outlines of his life, which began on 
the twenty-seventh day of February, 
1807, in a once stately house still 
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standing in the eastern quarter of 
Portland, Maine. Here, at the time, 
his parents were visiting for the 
winter Mrs. Samuel Stephenson, sister 
of Stephen Longfellow, the poet’s 
father. With the house of his birth 
the poet’s career has little to do, 
for when he wasa year old the family 
moved to the Wadsworth house in 
Congress Street in which his childhood 
and youth were spent. The first 
summer of the boy’s life was passed 
at Hiram, Maine, in the home of 
Mrs. Longfellow’s family. “I think 
you would like my little Henry W.,” 
his mother writes. ‘He is an active 
rogue and wishes for nothing so much 
as singing and dancing.” By singing 
and dancing we must of course 
understand being danced and sung 
to, as Henry was at this time only 
eight months old. Other summers 
of the boy’s childhood were passed 
at the Longfellow farm, as it is still 
called, in Gorham, Maine. 

It was, however, in the pleasant 
mansion on Congress Street—famous 
as the first brick house in Portland 
as well as by reason of its associations 
with the poet—that the “little Henry 
W.” lived his happy, healthy boy- 
life. He was fond of all outdoor 
games—ball, kite-flying, swimming, 
snowballing, coasting, and skating, 
but he could not endure violence in 
any form, and once came home so 
grieved over having shot a robin, 
that he never again enjoyed a gun. 
The Fourth of July racket was 
intolerable to him; even while a lad 
the motto, Non clamor, sed amor, 
which later appeared on one of his 
book-plates, seems to have written it- 
self upon his heart. Of books he was 
of course very fond, and in the cosy 
study he found ready to hand Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Dryden, Gold- 
smith, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ the ‘‘Ara- 
bian Nights,” ‘‘Don Quixote’ and 
Ossian; he used to go about the house 
spouting the misty utterances of the 
latter, but his favorite volume was the 
work of a contemporaneous American 
whom he was later to know well. 

“Every reader has his first book,”’ 
he writes, ‘“‘I mean to say one book 
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above all others which in early youth 
first fascinates his imagination and at 
once excites and satisfies the desires 
of his mind. To me this first book 
was the ‘Sketch Book’ of Washington 
Irving. I wasa schoolboy when it was 
published, and read each succeeding 
number with ever-increasing wonder 
and delight, ‘spell-bound by its pleas- 
ant humor, its melancholy tender- 
ness, its atmosphere of revery. ‘ 
Whenever I open its pages to-day, 
I open also that mysterious door 
which leads back into the haunted 
chambers of youth.’’ 

Yet the boy seemed instinctively 
to recognize that poetry, rather than 
prose, was his birthright,and when 
he made use of a pen, it was in order 
to write verse. His first poem, 
like so many of his later ones, was 
about a place—Lovell’s Pond. This 
is not far from Hiram, and is the 
scene of an event famous in New 
England history as Lovewell’s (or 
Lovell’s) fight with the Indians. The 
story had made a deep impression 
on the boy’s imagination, and on 
November 17, 1820, there appeared in 
the poets’ corner of the Portland 
Gazette a copy of verses entitled 
‘The Battle of Lovell’s Pond”’ : 





Cold, cold is the north wind and rude is 
the blast 

That sweeps like a hurricane loudly and 
fast, 

As it moans through the tall waving pines 
lone and drear, 

Sighs a requiem sad o’er the warrior’s 
bier. 


They died in their glory surrounded by 
fame, 

And Victory’s loud trump their death did 
proclaim ; 

They are dead; but they live in each 
patriot’s breast, 

And their names are engraven on honor’s 
bright crest. 

HENRY. 


Crude as are these first printed lines 
of the poet, they were not to be freely 
accredited as original, for that very 
evening ‘‘Henry”’ was to hear Judge 
Mellen, his father’s friend, pronounce 
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the poem ‘“‘stiff, remarkably stiff; 
moreover, it is all borrowed, every 
word of it.’’ Glad indeed must the 
lad have been, after this crushing 
criticism, that no one except his sister 
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added interest to literary pilgrims 
from the fact that here, many years 
afterward, a Bowdoin professor’s wife 
wrote that powerful novel which 
accelerated the downfall of slavery. 





THE OLD MILL AT 


NEWPORT, Rk. lI. 


‘* There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower.’ 


knew the verses for his, nor had an 
inkling of the alternate hopes and 
fears with which he had dropped the 
Manuscript into the letter-box at the 
Gazetie office in the dusk of the evening 
before. For a while after this the 
poetic impulse lay dormant. He was 
being prepared for college, and there 
was no time for romantic rhymes. 
It is not until he enjoys the compara- 
tive freedom of the undergraduate, 
that we find our young poet again 
breaking into song. 

Upon entering Bowdoin in the 
autumn .of 1822, Longfellow took 
up his residence with the Rev. Mr. 
Titcomb in a house which has an 


In Longfellow’s day, however, it was 
always poetry and never prose for 
which the candles here burned low 
in their sockets. Gray was one of 
his enthusiasms at this time, and 
there is nothing more beautiful in 
American family letters than those 
which the collegian and his mother 
exchanged in the spring of 1823 con- 
cerning this poet’s claims to dis- 
tinction. It was from his mother 
that the lad had derived the imagina- 
tive, romantic element in his nature. 
Mrs. Longfellow loved music as well 
as poetry; people were wont to gather 
outside the windowsof the Wadsworth 
house to hear her sing, as she accom- 
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STAVERS TAVERN, PORTSMOUTH, N, H. 
Where Martha Hilton was maid-of-all-work 


panied herself on the first piano ever 
owned in Portland. It was, there- 
fore, to a kindred soul that the college 
boy sent those long letters about 
Gray. Once, in writing to his father, 
he records that the class is reading 
Horace, and that he admires the poet 
‘“very much indeed; in fact, I have 
not met with so pleasant a study 
since the commencement of my 
college life.’ 

Horace, as fortune fell out, pro- 
vided Longfellow with an opportunity 
to escape from the profession of the 
law, for which his father intended 
him, into the more congenial field of 
belles lettres. A member of the Bow- 
doin Board of Trustees, happening 
to see his translation of one of the 
Odes, was much struck by its ele- 
gance and fidelity to the original, and 
presented the voung graduate’s name 
for the chair of Modern Languages 
which the college was just then es- 
tablishing. A condition of the pre- 
ferment was that Longfellow should 
visit Europe for further study. Yet, 
because spring and not fall was then 
considered the proper time to cross 
the Atlantic in a packet-boat, the 
professor-elect put in the winter of 
1826 reading Blackstone at his father’s 
office in the lower northeastern room 
of the pleasant Portland home, and 
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scribbling verse in the six by six 
‘little room’ adjoining. ‘‘Musings,”’ 
“The Spirit of Poetry,” ‘‘ Burial of 
the Minnisink,”’ ‘‘When from the 
Eye of Day,” and ‘‘The Song of the 
Birds” are the product of this period. 
While Longfellow was abroad, this 
“little room’’ was made into a closet. 
He deeply deplored the innovation 
and playfully connected it with his 
inability to write verse. ‘‘My po- 
etic career is finished,’ he writes 
his sister Elizabeth from Gé6ttingen, 
March 29, :829. ‘‘Since I left Amer- 
ica I have hardly put two lines to- 
gether; and no soft, poetic ray 
has irradiated my heart since the 
Goths and Vandals crossed the Rubi- 
con of the front entry and turned the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of the ‘Little 
Room’ into a china closet.”” In 1841, 
while on a visit to his old home, 
Longfellow wrote ‘‘The Rainy Day”’ 
on the desk still cherished in the 
‘‘den’’; and in 1858 ‘‘Changed”’ 
came into being under this same 
dignified old roof-tree. The poet 
always loved the old house, and after 
his parents had passed away, he 
came as often as he could to visit 
his sister Mrs. Pierce, whose home 
it was for eighty-seven years, and 
who bequeathed it, upon her death 
in rtgo1, to the Maine Historical 
Society as an intimate memorial of 
the Longfellow family. 

Longfellow’s wanderjahre in Europe 
were marked by that lofty con- 
scientiousness which is one of his 
finest characteristics. He had been 
sent over to study languages, and 
study them he did. From Havre, 
where he landed after a month’s 
voyage, he proceeded at once to 
Paris, the ‘‘great Babylon of modern 
times.’’ In October he made the 
tramp along the Loire which he has 
delightfully pictured in ‘‘Outre-Mer,” 
and then went back to study until 
February, when he left France for 
Spain. In Madrid he made the ac- 
quaintance of Washington Irving, 
whom he described in a letter to his 
father as ‘‘one of those men, who put 
you at ease in a moment, .. . all 
mirth and good humor....He has a 
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most beautiful countenance, and at 
the same time a very intellectual one, 
but he has some halting and hesitation 
in his conversation, and says very 
pleasant, agreeable things, in a husky, 
weak, peculiar voice.’’ Irving, who 
was at this time engaged in writing 
his life of Columbus, records in his 
dairy under March 8, 1827: ‘‘Mr. 
Longfellow arrived safely and cheerily 
the day before yesterday, having met 
with no robbers.’’ For eight il- 
lumined months the poet explored 
what was to him a veritable land of 
enchantment; he was three times in 
Europe in after years, but he would 
never go again to Spain, being un- 
willing to break the spell of that 
early time when 


dreams romantic filled my brain, 
And summoned back to life again 
The Paladins of Charlemagne, 

The Cid Campeador. 


Italy claimed the traveller for a 
year. But though Rome and Flor- 
ence in turn offered their allurements, 
and in Venice he was the special care 
of a gondolier who had served Lord 
Byron and had afterwards written a 
sonnet to that divinity, he longed 
greatly to get back to his own coun- 
try. On Thanksgiving Day, 1828, he 
wrote to his mother: ‘‘My thoughts 
turn homeward with double force to 
centre in the happy circle gathered 
around your fireside to-day.” 

His bodily presence was soon to 
follow his thoughts, for, aftera final 
half-year in Germany, he reached 
home in August, 1829, and entered 
at once upon his duties at Bowdoin. 
As an instructor he was very popu- 
lar; college boys of those days re- 
spected poets and, to further recom- 
mend him, this poet was not without 
a sense of humor. One anecdote 
which has come down to us inter- 
estingly illustrates his method of 
conducting class. A student was 
called who was so evidently unpre- 
pared that his classmates flew audibly 
to his rescue. When the young man 
had resumed his seat, the professor 
quietly remarked, ‘“‘Your recitation 
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INTERIOR OF WENTWORTH HALL, 
PORTSMOUTH, N, H. 
The house of which Martha Hilton became the mistress 


reminds me of the Spanish theatre, 
where the prompter performs a more 
important part than the actor.”’ 

When Longfellow returned for his 
third year as professor at Bowdoin, 
he took back as his wife Mary Storer 
Potter, of Portland, 


the being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given 
More than all things else to love me. 


Never was a home happier than that 
under the elms in Federal Street, 
Brunswick, in which these two began 
to keep house. The room on the 
right hand of the entrance was made 
into a study, which Longfellow has 
thus pictured (June 23, 1831): 


I can almost fancy myself in Spain, 
the morning is so soft and beautiful. The 
tessellated shadow of the honeysuckle lies 
motionless upon my study floor, as if it 
were a figure in the carpet; and through the 
open window comes the fragrance of the 
wild and the mock-orange. The 
birds are carolling in the trees, and their 
shadows flit across the window as they dart 
to and fro in the sunshine; while the mur- 
mur of the bee, the cooing of doves from 


brier 
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the 
humming-bird 


and the 
that 
honey-suckle send up a sound of joy to 


eaves, whirring of a little 


has its nest in the 


meet the rising sun. 
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hundred dollars a year. His duties 


were to begin at the end of a year and 
a half in Europe for the more perfect 
attainment of the German language. 


OLD NORTH ( CHRIST ) CHURCH, SALEM STREET, BOSTON 
‘* Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower, as a signal light.” 


In this study, after an interval of 
eight years, Longfellow again began 
to write poetry. His Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, delivered at Bowdoin in Sep- 
tember, 1832, won for him an in- 
vitation to repeat the performance 
at Cambridge the next August, and 
the year following his acceptance 
of this honor he was offered the 
chair of Modern Languages in Har- 
vard College at a salary of fifteen 


” 


‘‘Good fortune comes at last,’ he 
wrote his father in communicating 
President Quincy’s letter, ‘‘and I 
certainly shall not reject it.”’ 

For this second European stay, 
the poet set out in April, 1835, ac- 
companied by his wife and two 
young ladies, her friends. After a 
few weeks in London, during which 
the acquaintance of the Carlyles 
was made, the party passed to 
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Sweden. Thence they proceeded to 
Holland, where Mrs. Longfellow fell 
suddenly ill. That autumn she died, 
‘closing her peaceful life by a still 
more peaceful death; and though 
called away when life was brightest, 
yet going without a murmur, and in 
perfect willingness, to the bosom of 
her God.” 

When Longfellow returned to Amer- 
ica, in December, 1836, after visit- 
ing the places and undergoing the 
experiences almost photographically 
reproduced in ‘‘Hyperion,”” he took 
rooms in the house in Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge. known to hun- 
dreds of recent Harvard men as 
‘‘Foxcroft.”’ But the following sum- 
mer found him transplanted to Craigie 
House in Brattle Street, with which 
the remainder of his life was bound 
up, and in which his daughter, Miss 
Alice Longfellow (his ‘‘grave Alice’’), 
still resides. All visitors to Cam- 
bridge are familiar with the hos- 


pitable aspect of this spacious, old- 


fashioned dwelling, painted in yel- 
low and white, which stands well 
back from the street on grassy terra- 
ces, surmounting a lilac hedge. The 
Italian balustrade along the first 
terrace is a late addition, but the 
similar railing which crowns the roof 
belongs to the old days. Passing 
through the tall white pilasters which 
mark the width of the entrance door, 
one comes upon a white-wainscoted 
hall, at the back door of which is a 
staircase with low, broad steps and 
handsomely twisted balusters. At 
the left is the drawing-room, a fine 
specimen of ‘‘colonial’’ interior, with 
its deep window seats, its arched re- 
cesses, and its architectural mantel. 
Opposite to this is a similar room of 
much simpler, but still substantial, 
style, sacred to the visitor because, 
in all the later years, it was the poet’s 
study, and sacred to the poet because 
in the Revolutionary days it was 
Washington's private room. At the 
time Longfellow first came to it, 


HOUSE AT BRUNSWICK, ME., IN WHICH LONGFELLOW ONCE LIVED 
In this house Mrs. Stowe wrote “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
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the house was kept by Mrs. Craigie, 
an eccentric widow, of whom the poet 
has left a vivid picture: 

At first Mrs. Craigie declined to let me 
have rooms. I remember how she looked 
as she stood in her white turban, with her 
hands crossed behind her, snapping her 
She had resolved, she said, to 
her house. 


gray eyes. 
take no students 
But her manner changed when I told her 
She said that she had read 
‘*Outre-Mer,”’ of which one number was 
lying on her sideboard. She then took 
me all over the house and showed me every 


more into 


who I was. 


room in it, saying as we went into each that 
I could not have that one. She finally 
consented to my taking two rooms up- 
.. The back part of the house was 
His wife 


stairs. . 
occupied by her farmer. 
plied my meals and took care of my rooms. 
She was a giantess, and very pious in 
words; and when she brought in my break- 
fast, frequently stopped to exhort me. 
The exorbitant rate at which she charged 
my board was rather at variance with her 
preaching. Hername was Miriam; and Fel- 
ton called her ‘‘ Miriam the profit-ess.”’. 
During the following summer the fine old 
elms in front of the house were attacked 
by canker worms, which, after having de- 
voured the leaves, came spinning down 
in myriads. Mrs. Craigie used to sit by 
the open windows and let them crawl over 
her white turban unmolested. She would 
have nothing done to protect the trees 
from these worms; she used to say, ‘‘Why, 
Sir, they are our fellow-worms; they have 
as good a right to live as we have.” 


sup- 


One of the earliest poems written 
here was ‘The Psalm of Life,’’ com- 
posed hastily on a bright morning of 
July, 1838, upon the blank portions of 
a note of invitation. What this poem 
has meant to the world could not be 
written down in many articles the 
length of this one. Charles Sumner 
has told us of a classmate of his who 
was saved from suicide by reading 
it; and all through Longfellow’s life 
there were constantly being brought 
to his attention cases in which its 
lofty lesson was of similar service and 
inspiration. To Longfellow, no less 
than to his readers, the poem brought 
amessage. For it came as an answer 
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to a mood of black despondency. 
We have his word for it that the 
Psalmist, over whom the critics dis- 
puted, was none other than the writer 
of this Psalm. 

With the creation of these verses 
the real poet was born. Sorrow over 
the death of his lovely wife had 
now been transmuted into a higher 
kind of power than had previously 
been his. Before he came to Cam- 
bridge, Longfellow was a teacher who 
had published some promising verse. 
Henceforward he is a poet, bearing 
more or less unwillingly the burdens 
of a professor. Like Schiller, he 
chafed at the monotonous round of a 
university lecturer and longed in- 
expressibly, during the eighteen years 
he still carried the work, to become 
the poet only he felt himself born to be. 
Yet he practised constantly his own 
motto as set forth in ‘‘ Hyperion,” 
and wisely improved the present. 
He was a capable professor, a cheery 
host, a sympathetic friend and an 
ardent student, as well as a diligent 
cultivator of what used to be called 
‘the Muse.” 

His summers were frequently passed 
at Newport, with a group of culti- 
vated young people who found the 
city, in that day, delightful as well 
as unfashionable. Frequently there 
grew out of his sojourns here material 
for splendid poems. Such was _ the 
case with a visit made on horseback 
(in 1838) to view a skeleton in armor 
lately dug up at Taunton and ex- 
hibited at a museum in Fall River. 
On the home gallop, over the Newport 
beaches, Longfellow challenged the 
lady who is now Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe to make a poem out of the 
rusty hauberk and grim bones they 
had just been inspecting; and as 
they rode on, the poet’s glance 
lighted on the old tower of New- 
port, which to this very day is look- 
ing seaward. Then, no doubt, there 
flashed upon him the inspiration to 
lay here the last scene of his poem. 
The ballad was actually composed 
two years later. 

Longfellow had, however, been 
made for domestic life, and it was 
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not until the marriage of his ripe 
manhood that he came fully into his 
powers as a poet. His second wife 
was Frances Elizabeth Appleton, the 
‘“Mary Ashburton” of ‘‘Hyperion,”’ 
whom he had met, as that romance 
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volume which appeared in 1845, 


pointed out, with rare critical dis- 
cernment, that the accomplishments 
of this poet had been greatly over- 
rated, and classed him among the 
‘‘men of little original poetic power 
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relates, when his heart was bowed 
down with its first great sorrow. Now 
six years later (July, 1843), he takes 
her to Craigie House as his wife. 
A little before this, on his birthday, 
he had recorded in a sonnet, published 
after his death, his keen realization 
that he had not yet done the work 
he aspired to do:— 


Half of my life is gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me and have not 
fulfilled 
The aspirations of my youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 
Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 
Of restless passions that would not be 
stilled, 
But sorrow, and a care that almost killed, 
Kept me from what I may accomplish yet. 


Margaret Fuller, reviewing in the 
New York Tribune a_ Longfellow 


MASS. 


SUDBURY, 


but of much poetic taste and sensi- 
bility. . . . These men do no harm,” 
she continued, ‘“‘but much good (if 
only their minds are not confounded 
with those of a higher class) by educat- 
ing in others the faculties dominant 
in themselves. But Mr. Longfellow, 
so sensible to the beauties of other 
writers and so largely indebted to 
them, must know his own compara- 
tive rank better than his readers have 
known it for him.”” The sonnet just 
quoted shows that he did not know it. 
Now that happiness has again come 
to him, however, we may expect to 
find him realizing more nearly his 
own ideals of poetry. 

From the second wedding-journey 
—in the course of which a visit was 
made to some of Mrs. Longfellow’s 
relatives then living in the Plunkett- 
Gold house, in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
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setts—dates the inspiration for ‘‘ The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,” the very 
first Longfellow poem in which a 
moral is not forced upon the reader. 
Moreover, the lyric element here 
becomes more marked; the verses 
fairly sing themselves. To one read- 
ing Longfellow’s work chronologically, 
the assurance is constant, from this 
time on, that he has been endowed 
with the divine gift of song. 

At his marriage, Longfeilow’sfather- 
in-law bought Craigie House for 
him, and the poet moved his books 
down to what is still the study, and 
there continued to write. The au- 
tumn was always the time ‘upon 
which he counted most as a source of 
poetic inspiration, and in the Journal 
we see him looking forward eagerly to 
its approach, and mourning if, at its 
he has no new verses to his 

Summer, though free from 


close, 
credit. 


college duties, was always unproduc- 
tive, for the family usually went to 
Nahant,—characterized by Longfel- 
low’s brother-in-law, Mr. ‘*Tom”’ Ap- 


pleton, as ‘‘cold roast Boston,” and 
by the poet himself as a ‘‘ salt-water 
cure for idle Bostonians,’’—and en- 
tertained constantly in their pleas- 
ant cottage on the southern shore. 
Longfellow’s first great opportunity 
to build his lofty parapeted tower of 
song came in 1845, when he began 
‘‘Evangeline,’’ a versified idyl of an 
actual occurrence ‘‘on the shores of 
the basin of Minas.”’ ‘“‘I do not 
mean to let a day go by without 
adding something to my idyl in 
hexameters,’’ he wrote in his Journal 
(November, 1845). The poem was 
completed early in 1847 and pub- 
lished late in the same year. Its 
success was immediate. It made 
Longfellow the best-known English 
poet of the day. Even now, sixty 
years after its publication, it holds 
its own well, notwithstanding the 
fact that its sentimentality is rather 
too pronounced for the taste of 
twentieth-century Americans. 
‘‘Hiawatha’”’ came seven, years 
later. The Journal records, under 
date of July 5, 1854: “‘I am reading 
with great delight the Finnish epic 
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‘Kalevala.’’’ At the end of the month 
we find: “I have at length hit upon 
a plan for a poem upon the American 
Indians, which seems to me the right 
one, and the only one. It is to weave 
together their beautiful traditions 
into a whole. I have hit upon a 
measure, too, which I think the right 
and only one for such a theme.” 
The measure was that of the ‘‘ Kale- 
rala,” called by the learned ‘* trochaic 
diameter.’’ For color and Indian 
tradition the poet turned to School- 
craft’s ‘“‘three huge quartos, _ ill- 
digested and without any index.” 
Under Longfellow’s deft touch. the 
Schoolcraft tales were transformed 
into anepic. Even Emerson, usually 
cold to Longfellow’s verse, was 
warmed into praise: “‘This Indian 
poem is very wholesome,’’ he wrote, 
‘“sweet and wholesome as maize; very 
proper and pertinent for us to read, 
and showing a kind of manly sense 
of duty in the poet to write.’”’ Its 
success was, of course, greater than 
that of ‘‘ Evangeline,”’ because it was 
thoroughly and essentially American. 

An even more American subject, 
however, and one which more closely 
illustrates our text, was soon to be 
used in ‘* The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” begun December 2, 1856, 
and finished March 22, 1857. This 
poem has all the virtues and none 
of the faults of ‘‘Evangeline,’’ and 
it has, besides, humor and characters 
of real originality and charm. More- 
over, it is a vivid picture of Plymouth 
in Pilgrim times. The ‘‘ Paul Revere’s 
Ride”’ followed apace. In the Jour- 
nal of April, 1860, we find an entry 
recording the visit of Longfellow, 
with Sumner, to ‘‘the old North 
Church, which looks like a_ parish 
church in London. We climbed the 
tower to the chime of bells, now the 
home of innumerable pigeons. From 
this tower were hung the lanterns 
as a signal that the British troops 
had left Boston for Concord. 
April 19, 1860, I wrote a few lines in 
‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’ this being the 
day of that achievement.” 

The poet is approaching the rich 
period of the *‘Wayside Inn”’ group. 
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But before these supreme poems 
could be written, Longtellow’s soul 
was again to be tried in the crucible 
of sorrow. For many years after 
the tragic death of his second wife 
there was no original poetry, only 
the tranquillizing task of translating 
Dante, one canto each day:— 


I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate. 


His friend Samuel Ward, brother of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, tells us that 
it was the poet’s habit to work upon 
his Dante translation at a standing 
desk, while waiting for his morning 
coffee to boil. As soon as the kettle 
hissed, he folded his portfolio, not to 
resume that task until the following 
morning. ‘‘In this way, by devoting 
ten minutes a day during many years, 
the lovely work grew, like a coral 
reef, to its completion.” 

How poignantly Longfellow suf- 
fered from his terrible bereavement 
one may judge from the poem written 


almost twenty years after his wife's 
death, on the anniversary of that day. 
The manuscript was found among his 


posthumous papers. Its title was 
suggested by a picture of a western 
mountain upon whose side the snow 
forms always the sign of a cross: 


THE CROSS OF SNOW 


In the long sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face,—the face of one long 
dead,— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round 
its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light, 
Here in this room she died; and soul more 
white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
. The legend of a life more benedight. 


There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the 
changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the Gay 


she died. 
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Yet, though bereft of joy, Long- 
fellow, after the first, wrung a kind 
of peace from his life. By 1862 his 
favorite autumn again yields him 
inspiration, and we find that he is 
writing about a wayside inn. Some 
days later the Journal records: ‘‘Oc- 
tober ends with a delicious Indian- 
summer day. Drive with Fields to 
the old Red Horse Tavern in Sudbury 

-alas, no longer an inn! A lovely 
valley, the winding road shaded by 
grand old oaks before the house. A 
rambling, tumble-down old building, 
two hundred years old; and till now 
in the family of the Howes, who 
have kept an inn for one hundred 
and seventy-five years. In the old 
time, it was a house of call for all 
travellers from Boston westward.” 
Ten days later he writes Fields: 
‘“The Sudbury Tales go on famously. 
I have now five complete, with a 
great part of the ‘Prelude’.” 

The first series of the poems was 
published on Nov. 25, 1863, under 
the title ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
which title Charles Sumner urged 
upon their creator in place of the 
‘Sudbury Tales” of the initial adver- 
tisement. All the characters de- 
scribed in the series are real, but they 
Were never at any inn together. The 
musician was Ole Bull; the poet, 
T. W. Parsons, the translator of 
Dante; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the 
theologian, Professor Treadwell of 
Harvard; the student, Henry Ware 
Wales. Parsons, Monti and Tread- 
well were in the habit of spending 
the summer months at the Sudbury 
Inn, whose landlord actualiy pos- 
sessed the coat of arms so puzzling 
to many readers. Longfellow him- 
self explains this as followss—‘‘An 
English family by the name of Howe 
built their country house in Sudbury. 
Losing their fortunes, they became 
inn-keepers; and for a century the 
Red Horse Inn has flourished, going 
down from father to son. All 
this will account for the landlord's 
coat of arms and his being a justice 
of the peace, and his being known as 
‘the Squire,’ things that must sound 
strange in English ears.” 
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It is, then, on this very slender 
fiction is 
woven, the tales coming from many 


thread of fact that the 
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of narrative happily combined with 
vivid and beautiful pen-pictures. 
In these ‘‘Tales’’ Longfellow may 





HOUSE AT 


HIRAM, ME, 


Here Longfellow in his boyhood spent several summers 


and varied sources. The poet him- 
self supplied the plot for only one 
of them, ‘‘ The Birds of Killingworth.” 
But in the first series, as in the second 
and third, written after an interval 
of ten years, we have skill and grace 


be compared with Chaucer. Now at 
last he has become what he all his 
life longed to be—a world-poet; and 
that by reason of a group of poems 
written with reference to an actual 
place. 





FEBRUARY 


I AM lustration ; and the sea is mine! 
[ wash the sands and headlands with my tide; 
My brow is crowned with branches of the pine; 


Before my chariot-wheels the fishes glide. 


By me all things unclean are purified, 


By me the souls of men washed white again; 
E’en the unlovely tombs of those who died 
Without a dirge, I cleanse from every stain. 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 
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BYRON AND OTHER TENANTS OF THE ALBANY 


By GeEorGE S. STREET 


In writing of the Albany, we need 
not linger overlong on the history of 
the building! There were originally 
three houses on the site, and the most 
eastern of them was occupied by the 
third Lord Sunderland, son of that 
arch-traitor whose elaborate disloy- 
alty to James the Second is one of 
the darker studies in the psychology 
of politics. He bought the other two 
houses and made one of the three, 
with a fine room for a finer library, 
now at Blenheim. Stephen Fox, the 
second Lord Holland, lived here af- 
terwards, who was like his brother 
Charles in most things save genius; 
fat, good-natured, fond of cards and 
a bottle. It was the birth of a son 
to him that brought the Jews upon 
poor Charles, no longer next heir to 
the large family fortune, ill-gotten 
by their father, who speculated with 
the country’s money (in his posses- 
sion as paymaster) on his knowledge 
as a minister. By no means an 
unamiable ghost to collogue with 
on a quiet night, Stephen Fox, a 
little breathless with bulkiness and 
good living, crossing Piccadilly, where 
his house was, to haunt Brooks’s in 
St. James’s Street. He sold it to the 
first Lord Melbourne, who rebuilt it 
with a ballroom ceiling by Cipriani, 
and then changed houses with the 
Duke of York and Albany, son of 
George II., and hence the name. It 
was turned into chambers for bache- 
lors, the garden being built over for 
more profit, in 1804. 


There is a rare and unaffected 


*See also Mr. Street’s ‘‘‘ Old Q.,’ the Presiding 
Genius of Piccadilly,’’ in Putnam’s for December, 
1906. 
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dignity about the Albany still. The 
courtyard and the house do much to 
shut out the railway-station noises 
of contemporary Piccadilly; and Vigo 
Street at the other end is tolerably 
quiet, so that it is possible to muse 
there, even in the daytime. Walking 
through the arcade with its low roof 
I have often agreed with Macaulay’s 
remark when he went to live there, 
that it was a college life in the west 
end of London. That is to say, for 
Macaulay, and for me if I were rich 
enough to live in the Albany: other fa- 
mous tenants have led lives there 
not possible in colleges, “‘if ancient 
tales say true nor wrong those holy 
men.” 

Many an interesting man has lived 
in the Albany. One of the most 
attractive of them all to me, and 
one who more than most of the 
others may be supposed to haunt 
Piccadilly,is Matt Lewis, ‘‘the Monk,” 
and since his fame is something 
dimmed now I will treat him with 
some circumstance. 

Most of us, as we grow older, 
abandon any feud we may have had, 
or been thought to have, with Mrs. 
Grundy. Now and then, however, 
I still feel a stir of my young dislike 
of her exploits, and it is an attraction 
for me in poor Matt Lewis that he was 
notable among Mrs. Grundy’s victims. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis was born 
in 1775, the son of a rich man, and 
was sent to Westminster and Christ 
Church, and after that to Weimar 
and Paris. He plunged into writing 
early, and had written poems, a 
novel, a comedy—all by seventeen 
and all forgotten. He was an attaché 
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at the Hague in 1794 and there he 


wrote his most famous work, now 
also forgotten, “‘Ambrosio, or the 
Monk,” which was ultimately to 


destroy him socially. At first, how- 
ever, it made him fashionable, very 
fashionable, and that precisely was 
what Matt Lewis, a harmless, vain, 
good-natured creature, most wished 
to be. A literary lion in ‘‘Society,” 
he was a fashionable lion among 
authors. It was a great event for 
an aspiring author to be presented to 
Matt Lewis, as we know from the con- 
fession of one of them, namely—who 
do you think it was?—Walter Scott. 
Of all the revenges of time in the 
matter of authorship, I think this one 
of the oddest—that Walter Scott was 
proud to know Matt Lewis and to 
receive his quite good-natured pa- 
tronage. 

Matt was bringing out his ‘‘Tales 
of Wonder,” and Erskine told him 
that one Walter Scott, a young ad- 
vocate in Edinburgh, had translated 
some stirring things from the German. 
A correspondence followed, and later 
Matt went down to Edinburgh and 
asked Scott to dinner, and Scott 
confessed—with the utter absence of 
conceit native to that noble char- 
acter—conf-ssed thirty years later 
that he hed never felt such elation 
before. He had seen Burns when he 
was seventeen, and this was the 
first poet he had seen since. Poor 
Matt! 

So Matt Lewis was a lion in the 
literary world and the fashionable, 
enjoying it vastly, being, as Scott 
tells us, ‘‘fonder of great people than 
he ought to have been, either as a 
man of talent or as a man of fashion. 
He had always dukes and duchesses 
in his mouth, and was pathetically 
fond of any one that had a title. 
You would have sworn he had been 
a parvenu of vesterday, yet he had 
lived all his life in good society.” 
Byron, too, has a story of Lewis cry- 
ing at Oatlands because the Duchess 
of York had ‘“‘said something so 
kind” to him. ‘‘Never mind, Lewis, 
don’t cry. She could not mean it,” 
said a brutal listener. 
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Matt was also a bore, ‘‘a good man,”’ 
says Byron, ‘‘a clever man, but a 
bore, a damned bore, one may say.” 
Scott tells us—and it is something 
for a man’s memory that it is kept 
alive, so far as it is so, by Scott and 
Byron—of Charles Fox in his latter 
days, very fat and lethargic, enduring 
an attack from Lewis, lying ‘‘like a 
fat ox which for some time endures 
the persecution of a buzzing fly, rath- 
er than rise to get rid of it; then at 
last he got up, and heavily plodded 
his way to the other side of the room.” 

Yet this absurd little snob and bore 
was the kindest creature alive, sharing 
his income with his mother, who was 
separated from his father, and when 
his father, enraged, cut it down by 
half, sharing that; and always do- 
ing good by stealth. Imagination he 
had, not of a broad and sweeping 
kind,—--fantastic, weird, rather mor- 
bid, but yet imagination; and after 
all the hobgoblin terrors which seem 
childish to us, struck a serious note 
for those days. Clever, too, was Matt 
Lewis, and a man of taste, with a 
notable ear for rhythm. 

We can see him in Albany, K 1, in 
his glory, an extremely small and 
boyish figure, “‘the least man I ever 
saw to be strictly well and neatly 
made,’’ says Scott, with queer eyes 
which ‘‘projected like those of some 
insect, and were flattish in their 
orbit.”” He had the panels of his 
bookcases filled with looking-glasses, 
and kept a black servant. 

It was cruel and wanton in Mrs. 
Grundy to persecute this harmless 
little personage, with his snobbery and 
tediousness and projecting eyes and 
kindly heart—cruel because, for a 
clever man, he must have felt it so 
bitterly, and wanton, because she 
really could not have cared. Ma- 
thias, in the ‘‘ Pursuits of Literature,” 
attacked his famous book, ‘‘The 
Monk,” on the score of blasphemy 
and indecency; and Mrs. Grundy, 
who had never read it, but had 
exalted Lewis on the strength of its 
brilliant reputation, took alarm. There 
was a fierce outcry against Matt; 
an injunction was moved for against 
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his book 


“se 


and—O dear! O dear!— 
Young ladies,’ says the invaluable 


Captain Gronow, ‘‘were forbidden to 
The Monk, one re- 


speak to him.”’ 
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play, ‘‘Castle Spectre’’—a fine name, 
is it not?—replying to Matt’s offer to 
bet on some occasion what Sheridan 
owed him for it as manager, that he 








From an engraving by Freeman from a drawing 
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members, though a wealthy, was not 
a marrying man, and conceivably the 
matrons had a spite against him. It 
was all very like Mrs. Grundy, but 
it was hard in her to do it to Matt 
Lewis, who so loved her smiles. 

Perhaps the Monk was embittered 
by this treatment, or perhaps he hated 
Sheridan anyhow, but his verses on 
Sheridan were not characteristic of 
his good nature; 


For worst abuse of finest parts 
Was Misophil begotten; 

There might indeed be blacker hearts, 
But none could be more rotten. 


I am sure it was not because Sheri- 
dan had scored off him about his 


never made large bets, but would 
bet him what it was worth. 

Matt’s kindliness, however, coéx- 
isted with some capacity for quarrel- 
ling, and indeed one commonly finds 
the two qualities together: he who 
never quarrels is apt to be a little 
cold-blooded or so, and not much 
given to active benevolence. Lord 
Melbourne told Charles Greville an 
odd tale of the Monk’s quarrel with 
Sir Henry Lushington. It was con- 
venient to Matt to stay with Lushing- 
ton and his sister at Naples; so he 
wrote to suspend the quarrel, and 
after the visit wrote to resume it— 
the “‘status quo ante pacem’’—and 
did so ‘‘with rather more acharnement 
than before.” There is a suggestion 
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of character in this, I think,—of 
something solid below the folly and 
vanity. 


The 


1812 


Monk’s father died in 
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human breech. He also had a kind 
of feather in his cap.”’ 

This dear, ridiculous creature went 
again to Jamaica in 1817, with the 





Drawn by E. Stone 
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(From the original miniature) 


leaving plantations in the West 
Indies, whither Matt journeyed in 
1815. He made Byron a parting 
present of some preserved ginger, 
which his affectionate friend said he 
would never eat without tears—it 
was so hot. He visited Byron at 
Venice on his return, and went riding 
with the poet by the Brenta, the 
greater and absent-minded poet lead- 
ing the way, the lesser and short- 
sighted poet following—into a ditch 
and into the river and into collision 
with the diligence, but all the time 
“talking without intermission, for 
he was a man of many words.”’ On 
an expedition with Walter Scott, 
poor Matt grew weary and had to be 
carried, “in his shooting array of a 
close sky-blue jacket, and the bright- 
est red pantaloons I ever saw on a 


characteristic intention of improving 
the condition of the slaves, and died 
on the voyage home, of yellow fever. 
They buried his body at sea, but his 
spirit must have gone on to England, 
and stayed awhile in Albany, K 1, 
with the mirror-panelled bookcases. 
It is strange that this sham great 
author, with his bubble reputation of 
a day, should be yet alive for us, not 
pilloried by some Pope, but gently 
and affectionately recorded and pic- 
tured by two authentic giants of his 
trade. 


I would give many a sugar cane, 
Monk Lewis were alive again ! 


said Byron, and “I would pay my 
share,” added Scott. They are gone 
to him now, and one fancies their 
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ghosts in Piccadilly, stumping with 
the limp both had in life, smiling 
protectingly, and this absurd little 
figure, wonderfully dressed, strutting 
garrulous between them. 


Another vanished memory, so far as 
work of his own is concerned, is that 
of Henry Luttrell, who lived inI 5. 
But the Albany and Piccadilly seem to 
belong more to our social than to our 
literary history, and from no gossip 
that has to do with the social life of 
his time can Henry Luttrell be omit- 
ted. Yet there is little to say of 
him now. ‘‘Where are the snows of 
yesteryear’?’’ one may ask of dead 
wits almost as surely as of dead 
beauties. Luttrell was a great wit 
of his day, the first half or so of the 
nineteenth century, and one meets 
him in memoirs far more respectfully 
noticed than poor Matt Lewis. He 
was one of those men, unhappily less 
frequently met now than then, who 
are of real and definite account in 
the society of their day for purely 
social merits—without position or 
money or a mob-acclaimed repute. 
He was the author, it is true, of the 
‘Letters to Julia,’ which had a fash- 
ionable vogue, and were a guaran- 
tee of mental parts in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, but his reputation 
could not have endured long on this 
one achievement. By birth he was 
illegitimate—the son of Lord Car- 
hampton; but that was not, I think, 
generally known in his lifetime. 
His means were slender and he had 
no political importance. 

Luttrell owed his social position 
simply to his social qualities: he 
was agreeable, a good talker, and had 


a fund of sound sense at the ser- 
vice of his friends. He and Samuel 
Rogers hunted in couples; it was 


said they were seldom seen apart, 
but that when they were, each abused 
the other. But if he abused Sam 
Rogers, he abused no one else: his 
Wit was said to be as kind as the 
banker-poet’s was malignant. It 
is a pleasant memory to have left 
behind one: pity it should be 
faded ! 
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Greater men, of course, than Matt 
Lewis or Henry Luttrell have lived 
in the Albany. Of Byron I shall 
write elsewhere. Bulwer Lytton after- 
wards lived in Byron’s rooms, A 2, 
as no doubt he was delighted to live. 
You can picture him, if you like, 
putting on the stays which so greatly 
annoyed Tennyson, and otherwise 
making the most of himself. Other 
men, too, whose names mean some- 
thing; but either I do not see their 
ghosts on Piccadilly, or I have nothing 
to say of them in this sort of light 
narration. It is clearly impossible, 
however, to pass over Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. 

I do not pretend to believe, per- 
sonally, for a moment, that Macau- 
lay’s ghost wastes time in haunting 
any scene of his labour on earth. 
Wherever he is I am sure he is talking 
hard, or writing earnestly, for the 
instruction of his companions, and 
has no leisure to muse on the accidents 
of his past. He is ready to furnish, 
I am sure, the exact and complete 
dates of his residence in the Albany, 
the amount of his rent—it was £90, 
by the way, if you care to know—and 
a vigorous analysis of its advantages 
and defects. You cannot expect 
any hovering from this matter-of- 
fact intelligence, and your illusion 
of his presence must be entirely 
subjective. Still, if you like to im- 
agine him in the Albany it is easy to 
do so. 

We know the furniture of his 
sitting-room in E 1, when he went 
to live there in 1840. He had, Sir 
George Trevelyan tells us, “half a 
dozen fine engravings from his fa- 
vourite great masters; a handsome 
French clock, provided with a singu- 
larly melodious set of chimes, the 
gift of his friend and_ publisher 
Mr. Thomas Longman; and the well- 
known bronze statuettes of Voltaire 
and Rousseau (neither of them heroes 
of his own) which had been presented 
to him by Lady Holland as a remem- 
brance of her husband.’’ And we 
can imagine the historian himself 
seated at his desk amid these agree- 
able surroundings, a short, stout man 
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with a homel:; face and a fine fore- 
head. There he wrought the first 
two volumes of his history, and there 
he got for them the £20,000 at which 
historians 


later marvel and weep. 
We can imagine him, further, in 
his dressing-room, making clumsy 


efforts to tie his neckcloth, and trying 
to shave with an unskilful hand, 
since these physical peculiarities are 
recorded of him. Completing his 
toilet and looking round his apart- 
ment, he reflected with pleasure on 
college life in the West End of 
London, to which I have already 
referred, and also—I quote from the 
same letter of his—on the fact that 
it was “in a situation which no 
younger son of a duke would be 
ashamed to put on his card.”’ It was 
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rather a trivial reflection for a philo- 
sopher, but the greatest of us have 
our trivial moments. 

Perhaps it is best, however, to 
imagine Macaulay at one of his famous 
breakfasts. There he sits, and if 
you have the critical temper of Mr. 
Charles Greville you would notice 
that his voice was unmusical and 
monotonous, and his face heavy and 
dull—with nothing about him, in 
fact, to bespeak the genius and learn- 
ing within. But much evidence of 
the genius and learning would have 
been given you had you really 
been there. Any subject you men- 
tioned your host would know all 
about, and tell all about, until some- 
one who might take liberties, like 
Lady Holland, would say it was 
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enough, when he would stop as one 
replaces a book on the shelf—and 
take down another. If you put a 
question to him while the conversa- 
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One of them was Bishop Wilberforce, 
““Soapy Sam,” renowned for saying 
the comforting thing; and so when all 
the great denied, he admitted that he 





E. U. Eddis 
LORD 


tion was general he would wait for a 
pause, and then repeat it and give 
his answer to the table: that, at 
least, was Mrs. Brookfield’s experi- 
ence. Presently, if you were lucky, 
you would enjoy one of his ‘“‘bril- 
liant flashes of silence,’ as Sydney 
Smith called them. One of Macaulay’s 
breakfasts is described by the late 
Duke of Argyll. (It is pleasing to 
know that so very cocksure a per- 
sonage as Macaulay was admired by 
the Duke, who was not diffident.) 
It was the day of table-turning, and 
they tried the experiment with a 
heavy table. Macaulay pooh-poohed 
the idea, but for all that the table 
had the temerity to turn violently. 
Did any one give it a push? was the 
question put to each guest by the host. 


W. Greatbach 


MACAULAY 


might unconsciously have given a 
slight push. It would have been quite 
insufficient for the effect, but Macau- 
lay’s great mind was relieved. A scene 
for an observer of comic character. 

I notice with regret that I have not 
written of Macaulay so genially as I 
am wont to write. His personality 
does not attract me, I fear, and then 
he was a partisan in history, and in 
my own little reading I incline to 
be a partisan on the other side. Well, 
we all have our prejudices and Macau- 
lavy’s memory can afford mine. __Be- 
sides, as I said, I am in no fear of 
meeting his ghost. 


The Albany saw the last of Byron’s 
bachelor life, and 139 Piccadilly, the 
last of his life in England. 
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Before I start gossipping of these 
periods there is a remark I feel bound 
to make, with the reader’s indulgence, 
which is not of a gossipping sort. 
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band—made known to the world at 
large in her old age only by another 
person’s indiscretion—and has so 
written in ignorance of the evidence 
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Since last I wrote about Byron, 
Lord Lovelace has printed, for private 
circulation, a book about his grand- 
father which must have impressed 
most profoundly every reader of it 
interested in Byron’s character. The 
book was not published, or published 
only in a technical sense, and there- 
fore one seemed to be stopped from 
examining it in public, even if its 
chief intention were one which the 
limitations imposed on writing in 
England allowed one frankly to 
debate. There were in it, it is true, 
certain reflections on the origina’ 
Murray, Byron’s publisher, and on 
the last edition of Byron’s letters, 
edited by Mr. Rowland Prothero, 
which the present Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Prothero had—and exercised— 
the right to combat, but the book 
as a whole could not be conveniently 
discussed. Something, however, I 
feel compelled to say as a person who 
has written in strong terms of Lady 
Byron’s accusation against her hus- 
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held by Lord Lovelace. It does not 
appear to me that Lady Byron, if 
one may infer anything from her 
letters at the time, could have made 
this accusation against Byron before 
their separation, or that it was really 
the cause of it. But it does appear 
to me from the evidence Lord Love- 
lace adduces that the accusation, 
whenever made, was true. Byron’s 
amours in England had seemed to me 
nothing more than a_ hot-blooded 
young man’s follies in a light-living 
society; but there was one which 
was dreadful and tragical, and By- 
ron’s remorse, which has often seemed 
a pose, may well have been—cer- 
tainly ought to have been—most real. 
Lord Lovelace’s wisdom in circulating 
his book, even privately, may be 
questioned; he has been severely cen- 
sured; I may be permitted to say 
that I sympathize with his wish to 
clear his grandmother’s memory from 
the accusation, which I regret hav- 
ing echoed, of having fabricated or 
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imagined a dreadful and untrue charge 
against her husband, and his wish to 
picture Byron, once for all, as he 
really was. As one who desires to 
know, even when knowledge is un- 
pleasant—and there are considera- 
tions which make this fact in Byron’s 
life less shocking and psychologically 
more explicable than it appears at 
first—I confess frankly that I am 
glad to have read Lord Lovelace’s 
544 
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book. More than this, if one might 
say it at all, this is not the place to 
say; but, if I am to mention Byron, 
honesty forbids me to say less. 

Byron went to live in the Albany, 
in the original house, on the ground 
floor, set A 2, on March 28, 1814. 
‘““This night,’”’ he writes in his journal 
of that date, “got into my new 
apartments, rented of Lord Althorpe, 
on a lease of seven years. Spacious, 
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and room for my books and sabres. 
In the house, too, another advantage.” 
His landlord was about to be married. 
March of the following year saw him 
also married, at 139 Piccadilly, and 
so many references to him in other 
people’s memoirs and stories refer 
to his rooms in the Albany, where he 
lived only this one year, that I imag- 
ine they are confused with his other 
lodgings—in Bennet Street and St. 
James’s Street—about town. His 
life in the Albany is typical, however 
—unhappily, the reader may suppose 
—of his bachelor life in London. 

He continued there his alternation 
between excess and a frightened— 
lest he should grow fat—and unwise 
abstinence. The very night before 
he settled in the Albany he dined 
téte-a-téte with his friend Scrope 
Davies, at the Cocoa Tree—64 St. 
James’s Street, where there is still a 
club of the name; and, he tells us 
in the journal, ‘‘sat from six till 
midnight—drank between us one 
bottle of champagne and six of claret, 
neither of which wines everaffectsme.”’ 
Poor Scrope was less immune (it 
was Scrope Davies, by the way, who 
said that Byron was only a “‘fair holi- 
day drinker’’), for he became ‘‘tipsy 
and pious, and I was obliged to leave 
him praying to I know not what 
purpose or pagod.’’ And his first 
letter from the Albany, April gth, to 
Thomas Moore, contains an ac- 
count equally distressing to us. ‘‘I 
have also been drinking, and on one 
occasion’’—he was so proud of it! 
which I think in itself proves it was 
no habit, and remember, censor, he 
was only twenty-six—‘‘on one oc- 
casion, with three other friends at 
the Cocoa Tree, from six till four, 
yea, unto five in the matin. We clar- 
eted and champagned till two—then 
supped, and finished with a kind of 
regency punch composed of madeira, 
brandy, and green tea, no real water 
being admitted therein. There was 
a night for you!” It would have 
been a last night for me! 

Then he would live for days on 
biscuits and soda-water, which he 
ordered in, two dozen at a time— 
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there is a bill for it yet extant—and 
drank copiously. Byron’s genius as 
a poet came at the right moment 
for its full effect on Europe, but his 
stomach was born out of due time. 
Were he living in our day, the apos- 
tles of new diets would have found 
in him their most attentive listener 
and enthusiastic practitioner. 
Whether claret or soda-water was 
his drink, however, he satisfied a 
large part of our contemporary mo- 
rality by severe physical exercise. He 
boxed for an hour a day in the Albany 
with Gentleman Jackson and practised 
the broadsword with Henry Angelo. 
This famous master records an oc- 
casion when they were so engaged 
and Hobhouse entered the room: 
how Byron, characteristically, ‘‘did 
not desist from advancing on me, but 
seemed more determined to show 
his friend how well he could beat 
his broadsword master.’’ And he 
adds this curious account: ‘His 
preparation for his exercise was 
rather singular, first stripping him- 
self, then putting on a thick flannel 
jacket, and over it a pelisse lined with 
fur, tied round with a turkish shawl. 
When he had taken a sufficient gym- 
nastic soporific, if he did not go 
directly and increase it between the 
blankets, he had his valet to rub him 
down.” There is a picture for you 
to imagine, if you visit Albany, A 2. 
All such things are significant in 
the life of a great man, as we know 
on Carlyle’s authority, but let us turn 
to matters more immediately of the 
spirit—although the boxing was done 
‘“‘to keep up the ethereal part of me.” 
There is not much to be gained from 
the journal, however. He wrote no 
more in it, having kept it some five 
months, after April 19th. There isa 
passage no bookish man can read 
without sympathy in praise of soli- 
tude and getting home to one’s own 
room. “I do not know that I am 
happiest when alone; but this I am 
sure of, that I never am long in the 
society even of her I love, (God knows 
too well, and the devil probably too,) 
without a yearning for the company 
of my lamp and my utterly confused 
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and tumbledown library.”’ Verimus 
larem ad nostrum,. That big room in 
the Albany was a comfort to the poet, 
though ‘‘Lara’”’ and ‘‘The Ode to 
Napoleon’”’ were all the poetry he 
wrote there. It was the time of the 
first abdication, and Napoleon was 
much in Byron’s mind. He and 
other Whigs were of course “‘pro- 
Boers,’’ and expressed their feelings 
with an immunity at which our 
extreme Imperialists to-day must 
marvel. ‘‘April 8. Out of town 
six days. On my return, found my 
poor little pagod, Napoleon, pushed 
off his pedestal; the thieves are in 
Paris.” And the Journal ends ex- 
citedly on the same subject (I cannot 
help wondering if the poet had been 
in the society of Scrope Davies): 
‘‘And to prevent me from returning, 
like a dog, to the vomit of memory, 
I tear out the remaining leaves of this 
volume, and write, in Jpecacuanha, 
—that the Bourbons are restored! ! ! 
—‘Hang up philosophy.’ To be sure, 
I have long despised myself and man, 
but I never spat in the face of my 
species before—‘O fool! I shall go 
mad.’’” Some faint touch of the 
Cocoa Tree there, one is forced to 
think; but in no mental condition 
did Byron forget his Shakespeare. 
At this time the rage of his lioniz- 
ing was over, but he was still going 
much into society, sending verses to 
Lady Jersey, mixing with Rogers and 
Moore; making love unwisely, and I 
think, in spite of the turmoil he pro- 
fessed to dislike, taking more pleasure 
in life than it gave him often. Lady 
Caroline Lamb’s affair was over: 
Lady Oxford’s and Lady Frances 
Webster’s had been since. Accord- 
ing, however, to a letter from Lady 
Caroline to Captain Medwin— Thack- 
eray’s Captain Sumph with his banal 
stories of the poet—written after 
Byron’s death, it was in the Albany 
they parted for the last time. ‘‘But 
it is also true that, the last time we 
parted for ever, as he pressed his 
lips on mine (it was in the Albany) 
he said ‘Poor Caro, if every one hates 
me, you, I see, will never change—no, 
not with ill usage!’ and I said, ‘Yes, 


I am changed, and shall come near 
you no more!’ For then he showed 
me letters, and told me things I 
cannot repeat, and all my attachment 
went. This was our last parting 
scene—well I remember it. It had 
an effect upon me not to be con- 
ceived—3 years I had worshipped 
him.”’ It is touching, but I hope the 
lady’s warm imagination played her 
false—as least about the telling things 
and the showing letters. And yet, 
I know, there were two Byrons— 
he who felt and thought deeply and 
acted generously, and the unworthy 
Byron who was fanjaron de ses vices 
and wanted to startle and shock; 
it is possible, this showing of letters, 
but I hope she was mistaken. Here, 
in any case, is another scene in 
Albany for the reader’s fancy. 

The letters of Byron from Albany 
are not of any especial interest. 
They are characteristic, however: 
there is the authentic Byron in them, 
egotistical, unselfish, vain, modest, 
generous—we find him giving £3000 
to his sister, Augusta—humorous, 
affectionate. Much of his tenancy 
of these rooms he spent in the coun- 
try, and, as we know, his ill-fated 
proposal of marriage to Miss Milbanke 
was written from Newstead and there 
he received his answer. On March 
31, 1815, he writes from Piccadilly 
a married man. 





‘13 Piccadilly Terrace’ was half 
of Old Q.’s house, and is now 139 
Piccadilly. Old Q., who died in 1810, 
left it to ‘‘Mie Mie’? (Lady Hert- 
ford), but Byron rented it from Eliz- 
abeth, Duchess of Devonshire. The 
rent was £700 a year and the pay- 
ment involved some correspondence 
when Byron was settled in Italy. A 
short while afterwards the house 
passed to the family of Lord Rose- 
bery—to whom I believe it still be- 
longs. Old Q., Byron, Lord Rosebery 
—to be sure a house of varied dis- 
tinctions. Lord Glenesk lives in it 
now, with a distinction of a different 
kind. 

While Byron lived there he wrote 
‘“‘Parisina” and ‘‘The Siege of Cor- 














inth,”’ met Walter Scott for the first 
time, served on the Drury Lane Com- 
mittee, was served with sixteen writs, 
had an execution in his house, and 
separated from his wife. 

Of all these experiences perhaps 
the best to tell of are those on 
the committee, of which Byron had 
a lively recollection and wrote of 
years afterwards in his ‘‘ Detached 
Thoughts.”’ His letters of the time 
are full of the committee’s perplexi- 
ties, which, as any reader with a 
knowledge of theatres may guess, 
were many and various. 

His colleagues on the committee 
were Lofd Essex, George Lamb, 
Douglas Kinnaird, and Peter Moore— 
‘“‘all very zealous and in earnest to 
do good, and so forth.’’ Of course 
they were, and the experiment, ‘not 
often seen since, of a theatre run by 
educated people with an interest in 
contemporary literature, was cer- 
tainly an attractive one. Committees 
seldom do much, however, and this 
had an intractable subject-matter. 
‘“We were but few, and never agreed! 
There was Peter Moore who con- 
tradicted Kinnaird and Kinnaird who 
contradicted everybody.” 

It was not from the actors. that 
their troubles chiefly came. In By- 
ron’s time actors did not expect all 
the reverence which is not paid to 
cabinet ministers, and Byron’s bon- 
homie and humor no doubt con- 
ciliated them. ‘‘Players,’’ says he, 
‘‘are said to be an impracticable 
people. Theyareso. But I manage 
to steer clear of any disputes with 
them, and, excepting one debate 
with the Elder Byrne about Miss 
Smith’s Pas de (something—I forget 
the technicals), I do not remember 
any litigation of my own. I used to 
protect Miss Smith, because she was 
like Lady Jane Harley in the face; and 
likenesses go a great way with me.”’ 
Byron’s idea of impartial casting in 
the interests of the theatre seems to 
have been odd. His colleagues re- 
proved him for ‘‘buffooning with the 
Histrions, and throwing things into 
confusion by treating light matters 
with levity.”’ Edmund Kean was 
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their star, and for him Byron had an 
enthusiasm; his emotion over Kean’s 
‘*Sir Giles Overreach”’ is an old story. 

I am sorry to say it was the authors, 
not the players, who gave most 
trouble. The committee, and Byron 
in particular, were anxious to induce 
writers of reputation to do something 
for the stage. But even then it 
seemed already fated that the stage 
in England could only be served by— 
how can one put it inoffensively’— 
well, by people who were not other- 
wise of account as writers. Here, 
however, was a rare opportunity 
for writers of account at least to be 
considered with a bias in their favor, 
and not the other way, and it was a 
thousand pities it was not taken. 
Walter Scott would do nothing, 
neither would Thomas Moore, nor, 
indeed, Byron. There was, to be 
sure, a consideration which now has 
an opposite reason: to a popular au- 
thor the stage offered nothing like 
the money he could make in other 
ways. Walter Scott wrote a note 
on the passage in the ‘Detached 
Thoughts,” in which Byron laments 
that he was asked in vain, recollecting 
the occasion and how he declined, 
partly from the probability of not 
succeeding and partly from dislike 
of being kept in subjection by ‘‘the 
good folks of the greenroom: ceter- 
aque ingenito non subenuda neo,’’— 
and how Byron emphatically agreed 
with him. Whereon Lockhart has 
a note of his own saying that this 
was nonsense: ‘‘neither player nor 
manager has lived in our time that 
durst have stood erect’’—they are 
braver in our time!—‘‘in the presence 
of either of these men, &c.”’ (The 
&c., meant ‘‘to say nothing of money 
matters.’’) It may have been so, 
but times are altogether changed 
in this respect, and yet our best men 
have nothing to do with the theatre. 
The trend of their thought and 
labor had set away from it then, and 
still so sets, though there may be 
signs of a return. 

However, Byron tried Coleridge 
also, and Maturin, recommended by 
Scott, sent ‘‘Bertram,’’ which after- 
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wards succeeded, and ‘‘Mr. Sotheby 
obligingly offered all his tragedies,”’ 
and Byron got ‘‘Ivan’”’ accepted and 
had a long correspondence with the 
author, and then Kean didn’t like 
it, and the author was angry, and so 
forth and so on. It is odd to think 
of a man who, criticise his poetry as 
you will, had beyond cavil one of the 
greatest and most masculine intel- 
lects England has known, frittering 
away his time over these futilities. 
But he seems to have enjoyed them: 


Then the scenes I had to go through! 
The authors and authoresses, the milliners, 
the wild Irishmen, the people from Brigh- 
ton, from Blackwall, from Chatham, from 
Cheltenham, from Dublin, from Dundee, 
who came in upon me! . . Miss Emma 
Somebody, with a play entitled the 
‘‘Bandit of Bohemia,” or some such title 
or production; Mr. O’Higgins, then resi- 
dent at Richmond, with an Irish trag_ 
edy, in which the unities could not fail 
to be observed, for the protagonist was 
chained by the leg to a pillar during the 
chief part of the performance. 


Mr. O’Higgins was ‘‘a wild man, of a 
saivage appearance,’ and Byron was 
afraid to laugh. Social pressure was 
of course applied to him, and we find 
him writing to Mrs. George Lamb, 
who had written to him in behalf of 
some protégé and said she would 
“try to soften” his colleagues, Kin- 
naird and George Lamb, that he 
was the most obdurate and insisted 
on being softened first. It was alto- 
gether an amusing game. 

More so than the writs, though 
from these too, Byron managed to get 
instruction and amusement. When 
the bailiff descended on 139 Piccadilly, 
Byron wanted to know if he had 
nothing for Sheridan. ‘Oh, Sheridan, 
aye, I have this,’ and a ‘dismal 
pocket-book,”’ as Thackeray called 
them, was produced. ‘‘ But, my Lord, 
I have been in Mr. Sheridan’s house a 
twelve-month at a time; a civil gentle- 
man—knows how to deal with us.” 
Byron took the hint and happily did 
not have the bailiff for a year with him. 
Of Sheridan, by the way, he was 
seeing much at this time—Sheridan, 
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wofully in his decline, drunken, maud- 
lin, quarrelsome. Byron always 
liked and admired him and said ‘“‘his 
very dregs are better than ‘the first 
sprightly runnings’ of others,” but 
as he appears in the records of this 
day there seems to me little value 
in him. He never laughed; he would 
sit silent for long and then attack 
some fellow-guest, and he would weep 
and complain that he had never had 
a shilling of his own—though, as 
Byron said, he had extracted a good 
many of other people’s. There have 
been more amiable ruins than this, 
but no doubt when you have sup- 
ported a man in his cups “‘down a 
damned corkscrew staircase, which 
had certainly been constructed before 
the discovery of fermented liquors,” 
you feel kindly towards him. How 
strange now and boyish seem these 
orgies of orators and poets! The 
dinner party in question had been 
“first silent, and then talky, then 
argumentative, then disputations, 
then unintelligible, then altogethery, 
then inarticulate, and then drunk.”’ 
What a life! 

Well, it was soon to end for Byron. 
On the 1oth of December, 1815, his 
daughter Ada was born; on the 25th 
of April, 1816, he sailed for Ostend. 
There has been too much of debate 
and theory about Byron’s separation 
from his wife that I should add to 
it in this casual place. A dreadful 
reason in the background may or 
may not have decided Lady Byron: 
it is difficult to believe from her 
letters that it was so. But tempers 
which could not agree, which were 
doomed never to agree, were reason 
enough for the separation. Many an 
argument, shot through with pain 
and heart-burning, must there have 
been in that house in Piccadilly, 
many a sad and anxious debate when 
she had gone and his sister and his 
friends came to him. If houses 
harbor the passions and sorrows of 
the dead I should not like to live 
there. A great heart and a great 
brain stabbed by great trouble, 
racked by little troubles—it is an 
evil memory. 
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In those last days Byron wrote the 
beautiful verses to his wife, ‘‘ Fare 
you well,’ and the bitter verses on 
her confidante, Mrs. Clermont, ‘‘ Born 
in the garret, in the kitchen bred’’— 
which some fool or traitor sent to 
the newspapers, and which was the 
signal for the public outcry on him. 
The private outcry had been long set 
going, and had barred him from every 
great house in London but Lady 
Jersey’s. In these last days, too, 
that the inevitable touch of farce 
should not be absent, little Nathan, 
the Jew singer, was continually in 
the house—Nathan, who had per- 
suaded him to write the ‘Hebrew 
Melodies’ and drew Tom Moore’s 
chaff on him: ‘‘Sun-burn Nathan!” 
says Byron in a letter—and Nathan 
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got £50 from him and sent him a pres- 
ent of Passovercakes. Byron’s polite 
acknowledgment of this gift seems to 
be the last letter he wrote in London. 

Byron had signed the deed of 
separation, delivering it as ‘‘the act 
and deed,”’ as a rare bit of gossip in a 
dull book of letters published lately 
tells us, not of himself but ‘‘of Mrs. 
Clermont.’’ He had parted from 
Augusta, ‘‘almost the last being,” 
as he wrote to his wife, ‘““‘whom you 
have left me to part with,” and the 
end of his life in England came. 
There is a last scene from 139 Pic- 
cadilly; you see him come out—his 
beautiful pale face without the light 
that made it, said Walter Scott, ‘‘a 
thing to dream of,’’—and limp into 
his carriage. 


INVOCATION 


Spirit that winged away, return, return! 
Thou hast my heart, thou hast all impulses 
For that which most I have when most I yearn 
For sight of thee: thou bearest golden keys 
To that green pleasaunce where, when life was young, 
I wandered, hearing what the dryads sung. 


And when I linger, longing after thee, 

Gazing, with tears, where thou did’st disappear, 
Cheered by no charm, nor airy fantasy, 

Sudden the storm clouds part, and thou art here; 
And hand in hand a little space we go: 
Thou canst not leave me long who love thee so. 


But now all flowers are dead, and bleak the air 
That haggard Winter breathes about the lands; 
There is no smile of sunlight anywhere; 
Dully I wait for thee with idle hands: 
O come! thou dost not need the Summer wind 
To make a lovely garden in the mind. 


O come, as erst, and be my being’s mate; 
For when I gaze on thy transcendent face 
Joy lights my lifted spirit, grown elate, 
And lends it fleeting glory, passing grace. 
Dull souls grow bright beneath a smile from thee: 
It is thyself that thou dost love in me. 


DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


ROSE BRAKE, WEST VIRGINIA. 











BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


By Don Margulis 


T was as dark as the belly of 
the fish that swallowed Jonah. A 
drizzling rain blanketed the earth 

in chill discomfort. As I splashed and 
struggled along the country road, now 
in the beaten path, and now among 
the wet weeds by its side, I had never 
more heartily yearned for the dulness 
and comforts of respectability. Here 
was I with more talents in my quiver, 
it pleased me to think, than nine out 
of ten of the burghers I had left 
sleeping snug and smug in the town 
a few miles behind; with as much real 
love of humanity as the next man, 
too; and yet shivering and cursing 
‘my way into another situation that 
might well mean my death. And all 
for what? For fame or riches? No, 
for little more than a mere existence, 
albeit free from responsibility. In- 
deed, I was all but ready to become 
an honest man then and there, to 
turn back and give up the night’s 
adventure, had but my imagination 
furnished me with the picture of some 
occupation whereby I might gain the 
same leisure and independence as by 
what your precisians call thieving. 
With the thought I stumbled off 
the road again, and into a narrow 
gully that splashed me to the knees 
with muddy water. Out of that, 
I walked plump into a hedge, and 
when I sought to turn from it at right 
angles, I found myself still following 
its line. This circumstance showed 
me that I was come unaware upon 
the sharp turn of the road which 
marked the whereabouts of the house 
that was my object. Following the 
hedge I found the entrance to the 
gravelled driveway within a hundred 
yards of my last misstep, and en- 
tered the grounds. I groped about 
me for a space, not daring to show a 
light, until presently a blacker bulk, 
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lifting itself out of the night’s com- 
prehensive blackness, indicated the 
house itself, to my left and a bit in 
frontof me. I left the moist gravel— 
for there is nothing to be gained on 
an expedition of this sort by adver- 
tising the size and shape of your 
boots to a morbidly inquisitive public 
—and reached the shelter of the 
verandah by walking across the lawn. 

There, being out of eyeshot from 
the upper windows, I risked a gleam 
from my pocket-lantern, one of 
those little electric affairs that are 
occasionally useful to others than 
night-watchmen. Two long French 
windows gave on the verandah; and, 
as I knew, both of them opened 
from the reception hall. A bit of 
a way with the women is not amiss 
in my profession; and the little gray- 
eyed Irish maid, who had told me 
three weeks before of old man Rolfe’s 
Stinginess and brutality towards the 
young wife whom he had cooped up 
here for the past four years, had also 
given me, bit by bit, other informa- 
tion more valuable than she could 
guess. So, thanks to the maid, I 
was aware that the safe where the 
Rolfe jewels were kept—and often a 
substantial bit of money as well— 
was situated in the library; which 
was just beyond the hall and con- 
nected with it by a flight of four or 
five steps. This safe was my ob- 
jective point. 

The wooden window-shutters were 
but the work of a moment; and the 
window-fastenings themselves of only 
a few minutes more. (I flatter my- 
self that I have a very coaxing way 
with window-fasteners.) The safe it- 
self would give me the devil’s own 
trouble, I knew. It was really a job 
for two men, and I ached all over 
to be at it, to be safely through 











with it, and away, a good hour before 
sunrise. 

The window opened noiselessly 
enough, and I stepped within and 
set my little satchel full of necessary 
_ tools upon the floor. But the damp 
weather had swelled the woodwork, 
and as I closed the window again, 
though I pushed it ever so gently, 
it gave forth a noise something be- 
tween a grunt and a squeak. 

And as pat as the report of a pistol 
to the pressure of the trigger came 
the answer—a sound as of a quickly- 
caught breath from the warm dim- 
ness of the room. I made no motion; 
though the blood drummed desper- 
ately through my brain and my scalp 
tingied with apprehension and ex- 
citement. 

For ten, for twenty, for thirty 
seconds I stood so; and then the 
silence was broken by the unmistak- 
able rustle of a woman’s skirts. The 
sound came softly towards me through 
the darkness. It was my turn to 
let loose my held breath with a gasp, 
and in another moment I should 
have been through the window and 
running for it; when a woman’s 
whisper halted me. 

“Ts that you, Charles? And why 
did you not rap upon the shutter?” 

So some one called Charles was 
expected? Then, ticked off my 
thoughts almost automatically, the 
lady somewhere near me in the dark 
might have her own reasons for not 
caring to alarm the house just then! 
The thought steadied me to action. 

“Shh,” I whispered, feeling behind 
me for the window, and gradually 
opening it again. ‘“‘S-h-h! No, it 
is not Charles’’—and I put one foot 
backward across the sill. “It is 
not Charles, but Charles has sent 
me to say - 

Click!—went something by the 
window, and the room was flooded 
with sudden brilliance from a dozen 
electric globes. And again, click!— 





and I looked with blinking eyes at the. 


muzzle of a cocked pistol held by the 
most beautiful, the most bejewelled, 
the most determined looking young wo- 
manit has ever been my lot to meet. 
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“Who are you?” she asked in a 
voice that was at once hoarse and 
sweet. “‘Who are you? And what 
do you want? And where is Charles?” 

As I stood there dripping moisture 
upon the oiled fioor, with my hands 
in the air—they had gone up quite 
involuntarily,—I must have been the 
very picture of idiocy and discom- 
fiture. 1 wondered if Charles, who- 
ever the devil Charles might be, was 
always welcomed with a _ cocked 
pistol. Probably not; but, I won- 
dered, how did she happen to have a 
pisto! with her? I wondered why 
neck, breast, hair, arms, and hands 
should be ablaze with the diamonds 
that accentuated her lithe and vivid 
loveliness. I wondered why, now 
that she saw I was not Charles, she 
did not alarm the house. I wondered 
everything; but nothing to the point. 
And as I stood wondering she re- 
peated: 

“Who are you? 
you want?” 

‘““Madame,”’ I stammered, my 
jarred brain fastening upon the 
sentence she had interrupted,‘‘ Charles 
sent me to—to say to you 

“Charles who?” she asked. And 
as tense as was her face, a gleam of 
merriment shot through her eyes. 
‘‘Charles who?’’ she repeated. 

Charles was not one of the points 
upon which the Irish maid had given 
me information. 

The lady with the pistol considered 
me for a moment. ‘“‘You are not 
very clever, are you?”’ she said. 

“If you will pardon me,” I said, 
“TI think I had better be going. I 
seem to have mistaken the house.” 

“You at least seem to have mis- 
taken the proper manner in which to 
enter it,’’ she returned. 

“Why, as to the mode of en- 
trance,” I said, ‘‘I might plead that 
the mistake appears to have been 
less in that than in the person who 
employed it.” 

I could not resist the retort. A 
dull red crept slowly up her neck 
and face; a pallid, olive-tinted face, 
beautiful in itself, beautiful for its 
oval contour and broad brow, and 


And what do 
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frame of black hair; beautiful in it- 
self, and yet dominated and out- 
done by the lustrous, restless beauty 
of the dark eyes wherewith she held 
me more surely captive than by 
virtue of the pistol. 

“You will come in,” she said, 
“and sit there.’’ She indicated a 
seat beside a central table. ‘But 
first you will kindly let me have 
whatever weapons you may possess.”’ 
She took my revolver, examined it, 
and put her own in the breast of her 
gown. “Now you may put your 
hands down,” she said, “your arms 
must ache by now. Sit down.” 

I sat. She stood and looked at me 
for a moment. 

“[T am wondering what you are 
going to do with me,” I ventured. 

In all of her quick actions, and in 
the tones of her voice, there was 
evident a most unnatural sort of 
strain. She may well have been 
excited; that was only to be ex- 
pected in the circumstances. But 
the repressed excitement in this wo- 
man’s inanner was not that of a 
woman who is forcing herself to keep 
her courage up; not that of a woman 
who would like to scream; but a 
steadier nervous energy which seemed 
to burn in her like a fire, to escape 
from her finger tips, and almost to 
crackle in her hair; an intensity that 
was vibrant. I marvelled. Most 
women would have screamed at the 
advent of a man in the dead of night; 
screamed and fainted. Or the ones 
who would not, and who were armed 
as she, would ordinarily have been 
inclined to shoot, and at once; or 
immediately to have given the alarm. 
She had done none of these things. 
She had merely taken me captive. She 
had set me down in a chair at the 
centre of the room. She had not 
roused the house. And now she 
stood looking at me with a trace of 
abstraction in her manner; looking 
at me, for the moment, less as if I 
were a human being than as if I were 
a factor in some mathematical prob- 
lem which it was the immediate task 
of that active, high-keyed brain of 
hers to solve. And there was a 
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measure of irony in her glance, as if 
she alone tasted and enjoyed some 
ulterior jest. 

“I am wondering,” I repeated, 
“what you are going to do with me.” 

She sat down at the opposite side 
of the table before she replied. 

“T believe,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘that 
I have nearly made up my mind what 
to do with you.” 

“Well?” I asked. 

But she said nothing, and con- 
tinued to say nothing. I looked at 
her and her diamonds—the diamonds 
I had come after!—and wondered 
again why she was wearing them; 
wondered why she had tricked her- 
self out as for some grand enter- 
tainment. And as the ignominious 
result of my night’s expedition 
pressed more sharply against my 
pride I could have strangled her 
through sheer disappointment and 
mortification. The pistol she held 
was the answer to that impulse. 
But what was the answer to her 
hesitancy in alarming the house? 
Why did she not give me up and be 
done with me? At the farther end 
of the room was a long red curtain, 
which covered the entrance to a 
sitting-room or parlor, as I guessed; 
and by the side of the curtain hung 
an old-fashioned bell-cord, also of 
red, which I supposed to communi- 
cate with the servants’ quarters. It 
were easy enough, now that she had 
taken the whip-hand of me so cleverly, 
to pull that rope, to set the bell 


jangling, to rouse the house. Why 
did she not do so? 
Was she a mad woman? « There 


was that in her inexplicable conduct, 
and in her highly-wrought, yet gov- 
erned, mood, as she sat in brooding 
silence across the table from me, to 
make the theory plausible. Brood- 
ing she was, and studying me, I 
thought; yet watchful, too. For 
at any least motion of mine her 
hand tightened slightly upon the 
pistol. We sat thus while the slow 
seconds lengthened into intolerable 
minutes; and I steamed with sweat, 
and fidgeted. Nor was I set more at 
my ease by her long searching glances, 











In fact, my overthrow had been so 
instant and so complete that my 
scattered wits had never drawn them- 
selves together again; I continued 
as one in a haze; as a person half 
under the power of the hypnotist; 
as a mouse must feel after the first 
blow of the cat’s paw. And vet one 
idea began to loom clearly out of 
that haze and possess me—the idea 
that she desired the alarm to be 
given as little as I did myself. 

But there was no light in that. 
It was easy to understand why she 
did not wish.the house aroused while 
she still believed me to be Charles— 
whoever Charles might be. But now? 
—it was too much for me. I could 
not find a justification in reason for 
my belief; and yet the conviction 
grew. 

She broke the silence with a ques- 
tion that might have been put with 
full knowledge of my thought. 

“You are still wondering why I 
do not give you up?”’ she said. 

I nodded. She leaned towards me 
across the table, and if ever the 
demons of mockery danced through 
a woman’s eyes it was then; and 
her lips parted in a kind of silent 
laughter. 

She touched the diamonds about 
her throat. 

“It was these you came after?”’ 

I nodded again. Evidently speech 
was of no avail with this lady. 
She asked questions at her will, and 
reserved the right of answering none. 

“Tell me,” she said, ‘‘ why are you 
a thief? Why do you steal?” 

““*Convey, the wise it call,’”’ I 
quoted. “Accident, or fate, or des- 
tiny, I suppose,” I went on, wondering 
more than ever at the question, but 
with a fluttering hope. Perhaps the 
lady (in spite of Charles—such things 
have been!) was an amateur sociolo- 
gist, a crank reformer, or something 
of that sort. There had been no 
mockery in her tone when she asked 
the question; instead, I thought, a 
kind of pity. “Fate, or destiny,” 
I went on, “or what you please, 
‘There is a destiny that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will,’”’ 
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I quoted again, in my best actor 
manner. 

“Why,” she said, “‘you are a man 
with some air of better things about 
you. You quote Shakespeare as if 
he were an old friend. And yet, 
you are a thief! Tell me,’’ she con- 
tinued, “‘tell me—I dare say there 
were many struggles against that 
destiny’’’ There was a note almost 
of eagerness in her voice, as if she 
were a leniently-inclined judge who 
would fain search out and put in the 
mouth of a condemned man some 
plausible plea for the exercise of 
clemency. ‘‘Come—were there not? 
—I dare say there were—-circum- 
stances of uncommon bitterness that 
forced you to become what I see you? 
And even now you hate the thing 
you are?”’ 

‘““‘Why as to that,” I said, pos- 
sessed of the sudden whim to be 
honest with myself‘ for once, ‘‘I am 
afraid that I can complain of no 
bitterer usage at the hands of the 
world than can the majority of those 
who reap where they have not sowed. 
When I think of it at all, I am used 
to putting it to myself that my life 
is devoted toa kind of private warfare 
against the unjust conditions of a 
hypocritical social order.” 

‘“Warfare!’’ she flouted, hard and 
brilliant as one of her own diamonds 
again. ‘‘And you could justify it, 
too, could you not?’’ And then she 
asked me: ‘‘Have you ever killed 
aman?” 

‘“Why, no,” said I, ‘“‘but I have 
tried to.” 

‘‘He lived?—and you were sorry 
that he lived?” 

“No,” I said, quite out of my 
depths in all this moral quibbling, ‘‘I 
was glad he lived.” 

‘‘And yet you hated him?” 

“I would have taken his life in a 
rage,’ I said. ‘‘He had wronged me 
as greatly as one man can wrong 
another.” 

‘‘And yet you were glad he lived? 
My dear thief - 

‘‘Higgins is the name,’ said I. 
‘*You may call me Higgins.”’ 

‘‘My dear Higgins,” she went on, 
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‘you are inconsistent. You attempt 
to slay a man in what I should judge 
to have been a not ignoble passion. 
It may have been an anger that did 
you credit. And yet you are not 
bold enough to face the thought of 
killing him. You are glib with justi- 
fications of your thievery; and per- 
haps that is also because you are 
too much of a coward to look steadily 
at it. You creep along a mean and 
despicable path in life, contentedly, 
it seems to me, with a dead soul. 
You are what you are because there 
is nothing positive in you for either 
good or evil. You are negative; 
you were better dead. Yes, better 
dead.” 

Why should I have felt as if she 
were seeking self-justification in ad- 
vance for some death she planned 
for me? Certainly, my life, or death, 
was not hers to, give or take; she 
might give me up, and probably 
would. But just as certainly she 
had made me feel, as she passed her 
judgment upon me, that she was likely 
to turn executioner as well as judge. 
My doubts as to her sanity returned. 

“Still,” I said, for the sake of saying 
something, ‘‘if I killed a man, | 
should not like to think about it, 
even if he deserved death.” 

‘‘Even if he deserved death?”’ she 
repeated, and sprang up, as if the 
phrase had touched her. ‘‘ You make 
yourself the judge, you do, of when a 
man ‘deserves’ to lose his wealth. 
Come, what is your idea of when he 
deserves to die?” 

Up and down the room she swept; 
yet still watchful. And the emotion 
which she had so long suppressed burst 
out into a poisonous lovely bloom that 
suffused her being with an awful 
beauty. 

‘‘When does he deserve to die?” 
she repeated. ‘Listen to me. I 
knew a woman once—no matter 
where—no matter when—who was 
sold—sold! I say—by the sordid 
devil she called her father, to the 
veriest beast that ever trod this 
earth. Her beauty—for she had 
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She 
would never have loved him, but she 
would have been faithful to him— 
she was faithful to him, in fact, in 
spite of all’ his drunkenness and 


she turned her twentieth year. 


beastiality—and abuse! It was not 
neglect alone that she had to com- 
plain of—she had never looked for 
understanding orsympathy. But she 
had not looked for abuse. Abuse, 
I say, and worse than abuse. Be- 
fore she had been married a year she 
knew what it was, not only to feel 
the weight of a heavy hand and 
to hide the bruises from her maid, 
but to see other women brought into 
her very house. Pah!—hate? She 
hated him? Hate is not the word. 
She became a live coal. But she 
never cried out; she found strength 
to smile at him even when he beat 
her; she was proud enough for that. 
It pleased him, in his hellish humor, 
and because she was made to shine, 
to cage her in a country house, and 
there to taunt her that although she 
was sold to him she got little of what 
money may buy. And still she 
smiled at him, and still her hatred 
grew through all the weeks and 
months until it filled her whole be- 
ing. Andthen—lovecame. For God 
has ordained that love may enter 
even Hell. Love, I say; and she 
loved this lover of hers with a passion 
that was measured only by the de- 
gree in which she hated her husband. 
And she would have left with him; 
but on the very night they would 
have flown together her lord and 
master sf 

She said the words with an inde- 
scribable spluttering sneer, sidewise 
from her mouth. It is so a lioness 
may snarl and spit before she leaps. 

“Her—lord and master—found it 
out, and waited up to catch them; and 
coming upon her alone, taunted her. 
Taunted her, and struck her a 

“Look!” she cried, and tore the 
diamonds from her breast, and rent 
the laces, and wrenched the fastenings 
apart. A new red weal that seemed 
to throb and pulse with her respira- 








beauty—her wit—for wit she had— tion stood out from the whiteness 


became this husband’s chattels before 


of her bosom. 











“Tell me,’’ she whispered hoarsely, 
“would it have been murder if she 
had killed that man? Which were 
the more courageous thing—to kill 
him, or to step back into her living 
hell? If she had killed him, would 
she have regretted it?”’ 

I know not what I might have 
answered; but at that instant three 
raps sounded distinctly upon the 
window-shutter. I leaped to my 
feet. Then Charles had come! 

An instant she stood as if stricken 
to a statue in mid-rage. 

And then she cried out, and there 
was a furious triumph in her voice 
—a kind of joy that matched itself 
to, and blended with, the fierce and 
reckless beauty of her shaken jewels, 
possessed her. 

‘‘Charles,”’ she cried, ‘‘come in! 
Come in!”’ 

Slowly the window opened and a 
man entered. He drew back in 
amaze at the sight of me, and turned 
to her with an air that was all one 
question. 

“T thought you would never come,” 
she said. 

He was a big blonde man, and as he 
turned from the one to the other of us, 
with his helpless enquiring face, and 
eyes that blinked from the outer 
darkness, he looked oddly like a sleepy 
schoolboy who has been awakened 
from an afternoon nap by the teacher’s 
ruler. 

“Muriel,” he finally stammered, 
“what is this? Who is this man?” 
He passed his hand across his fore- 
head as one may do who doubts 
whether or no he dreams; and 
walked towards the table. 

“‘Charles,’’ she said, ‘‘I have shot 
the old man.” 

I have seen a beef stricken on the 
head with a mallet look at its exe- 
cutioner with big eyes for an instant 
before the quivering in its limbs set 
in and it sank to the ground. So 
this Charles looked with wide stupid 
eyes, and shivered, and dropped the 
great bulk of him into a chair. His 
head sank upon his hand. But 
finally he looked up, and spoke in a 
confused voice, as if through a mist. 
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‘‘Good God, Muriel, what do you 
mean?” 

“T mean,” she said, framing the 
words slowly, as one speaks a !esson 
to a child, “I mean that I have 
killed the old man.” 

And moving swiftly across the 
room she flung back the heavy red 
curtain at the end of it; and I saw 
the answer to my many questionings. 

The body lay upon its back, with 
one arm bent, the hand across the 
chest, and the fingers spread wide. 
The face was that of a man of 
sixty or thereabouts, but, indeed, so 
deeply linedand wrinkled and pouched 
with evil living that the age even in 
life must have been hard to deter- 
mine. Blood was coagulating about a 
bullet wound in the temple, and there 
were powder burns on the forehead. 
The shot had been fired at close 
range, evidently from the weapon 
with which I had been confronted 
on my entrance; and the sound had 
been so muffled in the curtain that it 
was little wonder that the servants 
in the rooms above, and across the 
house, had not heard it. He had a 
monstrous nose, that man upon the 
floor, and it must have been a red 
nose in life; but now it was of a 
bluish-white color, like the skin of an 
old and scrawny fowl. That, and 
the thin drawn-up legs, and the big 
flabby paunch of the thing, robbed 
the sight, for me, of all the solemnity 
which (we are taught) exudes from 
the presence of death. It made me 
sick; and yet I cackled with sheer 
hysteria, too; or rather my strained 
nerves jarred and laughed, if not 
myself. It was too damned grotesque. 

Herself, she did not look at it. 
She looked at the man called Charles; 
and he, with a shudder, lifted his 
slow gaze from the thing behind the 
curtain to her face. 

She was the first to speak, and 
the terrible joy with which she had 
bade Charles to enter still dominated 
her accents. 

“Don’t you understand, Charles? 
This man,’ and she indicated me 
with the pistol, ‘“‘this man takes the 
blame of this. He is a thief. He 
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came just after—just afterwards. 
And I held him for your coming. 
Don’t you see? Don’t you see? 
His presence clears us of this deed!”’ 

“Us?” queried Charles. 

“Not us?”’ she asked. 

““My God, Muriel,’”’ he burst forth, 
“why did you do this thing? And 
you would heap murder on murder! 
Why, why, why did you do it?) Why 
splash this blood upon our love? A 
useless thing to do! We might have 
—we might have—”’ He broke down 
and sobbed. And then: ‘‘God knows 
the old man never did me any harm,”’ 
he said. ‘‘And she’d accuse the 
thief, too!’’ he cried a moment later, 
with a kind of wondering horror. 

“Listen, Charles,’’ she said, and 
moved towards him; and yet witha 
sidelong glance she still took heed of 
me. ‘Listen, and understand me. 
We must act quickly—but after it 
happened it was necessary that I 
should see you before we could act. 
This man came to rob; here is his 
pistol, and in that satchel by the 
window are his tools, no doubt. He 
may tell what wild tale he will; but 
who will believe him? You go as 
you came; I give him up—and we— 
we wait awhile, and then the rest of 
life is ours.”’ 

I suppose that it is given to few 
men to hear their death plotted in 
their presence. But I had come to 
the pass by this time where it struck 
me as an impersonal thing. I lis- 
tened; but somehow the full sense 
of what she said, as affecting me, 
did not then impinge upon my brain 
with waking force. I stood as if in 
a trance; I stood and looked on at 
those two contending personalities, 
that were concerned just now with 
the question of my life or death, as 
if I were a spectator in a theatre— 
as if it were some one else of whom 
they spoke. 

‘““Go,”’ she cried to Charles again, 
“and I will give him up.” 

‘Muriel,’ he said, ‘‘and you would 
do this thing?”’ 

““Why,” she retorted, “‘what is 
this man’s life beside mine? His 
soul is dead! I tell you, Charles, 
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that I have come through Hell alive to 
gain one ray of happiness! But go!— 
and leave the rest to me.” 

And she grasped the bell cord and 
pulled it. Puiled it again and again. 
The sound wandered crazily through 
what remote corridors I know not. 

She made a step towards him. He 
leaped to his feet with an oath, with 
loathing in his eyes, shrank back 
from her, and held out a hand as if 
to ward off some unclean thing. 

Bewilderment lined her face. She 
groped to understand. And then, 
as the full significance of his gesture 
came home to her, she winced and 
swayed as if from a blow; and the 
pistol dropped from her loosened 
grasp to the floor. 

“You—you abandon me?” she 
said slowly. ‘‘You desert me, then? 
Love, Love, think how I have loved 
you that I did this thing! And is 
what I have suffered—what I have 
done—still to purchase—nothing?”’ 

She pleaded for my death; but I 
hope that I shall never again see on 
any human face the look of despair 
that was on hers. I pitied her! 

Heavy feet on the stairway woke 
me from my trance. Unregarded 
of them both I grasped my pistol 
from the floor and sprang for the 
window. A door opened somewhere 
above, and a voice asked: 

“You rang, Ma’am?”’ 

From without the window I 
looked back into the room. She 
stood with outstretched hands—hands 
that reached upward from the pit 
of torment, my fancy told me—and 
pleaded for a little love. ‘In all 
this world is there no little day of 
love for me?’’—it was so my imagina- 
tion rather than my hearing trans- 
lated the slight movement of her 
lips. And while she and the man 
called Charles stood thus at gaze 
with one another, the servant spoke 
again from the stairway. 

“You rang?” he asked. 

She slowly straightened. She 
steadied herself. And with her eyes 
still fixed upon those of Charles she 
cried: 


“Yes, yes, I rang, Jones! Your 
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is—dead. Your master’s 
And there, there,’ and 


master 
murdered! 
she stabbed an accusing finger at her 


erstwhile lover, ‘‘there is the man 
who murdered him!’’ 
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And then I turned from the window 
and ran from that house; and as I 
ran I saw the Dawn, like a wild fair 
woman, walk up the eastern sky 
with blood-stained feet. 





“THE FAMILY”* 


A REVIEW 


By Dr. AttaN McLane Hamitton, M.D., F.R.S.E.. 


URING the past few years, that 
[) branch of sociology known as 
eugenics, which has to deal 
with the pre- and post-natal welfare 
of the individual both as to physical 
and mental development, has received 
more than ordinary attention from 
thinking men and investigators. In 
London especially is this the case, and 
among others we find Galton and Sir 
Lauder Brunton devoting their ener- 
gies to individual and race improve- 
ment in ways that have been hitherto 
neglected, so that the result in future 
must be shown in a decided better- 
ment of those who are to follow us. 
So impressed was Galton with the 
importance of the growth of pro- 
gressive traits that he believed eu- 
genics will ultimately become a re- 
ligious dogma. The studies of these 
investigators are gradually unrav- 
elling the mysteries of heredity, and 
fixing the importance of all those 
considerations that have to do with 
the cases of healthy choice in mating, 
and they make clear, as well, the 
necessity for correcting certain in- 
herent defects in those who beget 
children. 

It is, therefore, with much interest 
that we turn over the pages of a new 
book which, in its way, may be pro- 
nounced a great one, bearing, as it 
does, the fruits of careful and con- 
scientious study by an investigator 

* The Family; An Ethnographical and Historical 
Outline with Descriptive Notes. Planned as a Text- 
book for the Use of College Lecturers and of Students 
of Sociology. By Elsie Clews Parsons, Ph.D., 


Hartley House Fellow and Lecturer in Sociology, 
Barnard College, 1899-1905. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


whose motives seem to be of the 
highest and purest kind. It is true 
that injudicious persons have pre- 
judged Dr. Parsons’s scholarly work, 
even before its publication, and have 
indulged in petty criticism and im- 
properly drawn inferences. ‘‘The 
Family’ is essentially, however, a 
work for students of sociology, teach- 
ers, and men of temperate and studi- 
ous minds, and takes its place, for 
instance, with such a book as Stanley 
Hall’s ‘‘ Adolescence,’ which, by the 
way, it Surpasses in original research. 
For those whose prurient curiosity 
leads them to expect something in the 
nature of the pseudo-scientific writ- 
ings of Besant and Bradlaugh, and 
our own American Woodhull-Claflin, 
there must be nothing but disappoint- 
ment, for the dignified and intensely 
interesting production of the con- 
scientious author has all the real 
delicacy which accompanies direct 
and colorless scientific statement, and 
the avoidance of sensationalism. 

It cannot be denied that in these 
days, when all the energy of a certain 
part of the community is devoted to 
the suppression of divorce, and when 
clerical obstinacy, born of narrow- 
minded prejudice, is exerted to tighten 
the bonds of ill-mated and unhappy 
people, there is a singular and incon- 
sistent disregard of the evils of im- 
proper marriage. It is the custom 
for these people, who cannot believe 
that marriage is anything else but a 
‘divine institution,’ to urge and 
coerce unfit, unthinking, and irre- 
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sponsible youth to rush into each 
other’s arms, and to enter into a con- 
tract which so often tneans misery, for 
one or both. All the physical and men- 
tal handicaps, which are well known 
to physicians and psychiatrists, are 
brushed aside, and natural laws are 
ignored for worldly or other reasons. 
What is little short of conspiracy is 
often entered into by worldly and ig- 
norant parents, sometimes assisted by 
these very clerics, who conceal the 
truth, permitting men ignorant of the 
truth to marry women who are the 
subjects of periodical insanity, with 
necessary existing psychiatrical taint, 
or women to espouse men with histo- 
ries of hereditary or acquired vene- 
real or other disease, or drunkenness. 
It seems, therefore, nothing but 
right that the sociologist should do 
his part in teaching the people their 
responsibility in bringing into the 
world offspring who are likely 
otherwise to drop by the wayside; 
and in pointing out means of better- 
ment. 

Dr. Parsons’s task is by no means 
an easy one, for it implies, in the 
circumstances, a degree of courage 
which may be compared to that of 
the medical investigator who inocu- 
lates himself with a toxic germ, or 
permits himself to be bitten by the 
yellow-fever mosquito, to determine 
a great fact for the good of others; 
for already anathemas of all kinds 
have been hurled at her from the 
pulpit, and by narrow-minded and 
ill-informed persons whose world is 
one of absolute convention. But 
luckily the audience for which she 
cares is competent to form its own 
opinion, and the result can only be 
the approval of a really powerful 
book, whose influence must be for all 
time. 

The fifteen chapters, which are in 
the nature of lectures, treat of the 
Meaning of the Family in Evolution, 
the Duration of Parental Care among 
Mankind, Social Factors in Birth and 
Child Death-Rates, Parental Power, 
Home Education and Stagesof Parent- 
hood, Sexual Relations Exclusive 
of Marriage, the Form and Duration 


of Marriage, Sexual Choice, Betrothal 
and Marriage Ceremonial and Rela- 
tions between Husband and Wife 
Exclusive of Economic Relations, 
Economic Relations between Husband 
and Wife, the Reckoning of Descent 
and Kinship Systems, Kinship Groups 
(the Primitive Simple Family—the 
Compound Family—the Matriarch- 
ate), the Patriarchate, the Modern 
Simple Family, and Ethical Consider- 
ations—with Appendix and Notes. 

The first fourteen chapters deal 
in an exceedingly interesting and 
learned way with these vital subjects 
which have so much to do with the 
establishment of the family. It is 
the last chapter, which Dr. Parsons 
submitted to Professor Giddings, of 
Columbia University, before publica- 
tion, which is likely to call for most 
serious consideration. The ethical 
deductions which she makes are 
soberly presented, and there is an 
underlying respect for existing con- 
ditions, her purpose being to look the 
truth squarely in the face, while she 
honestly makes the tentative sug- 
gestion which, if unconventional, 
must find weight with eugenists and 
those who work only from scientific 
premises. Quoting Huxley as to the 
laws of biology and ethics not con- 
flicting, the statement is made that 
the 


highest type family is the one which is so 
organized that infancy may be prolonged 
and that the advantages possible through 
its prolongation may be secured to off- 
spring. In other words, immature off- 
spring must be supported, protected, and 
educated throughout the period of im- 
maturity in such way that they will be 
perfectly adapted to their total environ- 
ment, and will also be able to avail them- 
selves of whatever opportunities for pro- 
gressive individual variations may spring 
from their own natures and be tolerated in 
their environment. All questions of the 
ethical fitness of given traits of family 
structure must be referred to this standard 
for judgment. 


In this connection the author 
next points out the necessity of paren- 
tal duty, which should so control the 
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child’s environment that it may never 
be too complex for its power of adap- 
tation. Criminality in children is 
shown to be due to the child’s futile 
effort to adjust itself to an over- 
complex environment. She has 
shown the difficulties that arise when 
foolish parents attempt to force 
children into lines, through a false 
idea of ‘‘social position,’ or a pre- 
conceived idea for an unsuitable 
career. She does not mention, how- 
ever, the incalculable injury which is 
often done the child by training it 
to a calling or profession for which it 
is unfitted, simply because it is a 
matter of family pride or vanity, and 
the only child, we may say, must be 
a lawyer or a doctor when he would 
make a better mechanic or farmer, 
bec use there has been, perhaps, an 
ancestor who has gained more or less 
distinction in a professional career. 

Proper stress is laid upon the 
parental responsibility which should 
lead individuals to influence the lot 
of their unborn children through their 
own education in general, through 
their special preparation as educa- 
tors, and through their choice of a 
husband or wife who is to share with 
them responsibilities of inheritance 
and education. This part of the 
book is fascinating, but space does 
not permit more than this casual 
reference to it. 

Mrs. Parsons is a believer in con- 
jugal reciprocity, argues for the 
development of women as well as 
of men, and insists that they should 
have further opportunities and 
chances, so that they may at least 
be the peers of men so far as their 
capacity for educating and develop- 
ing their offspring is concerned. She 
quite properly points out the dangers 
of immature sexual choice, the ig- 
norance of young people as to mar- 
riage and parenthood, and the danger 
from prostitution and the promiscuity 
of men. There is no uncertain ring, 
however, about her advocacy of all 
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that is. decent and stable; and she 
makes only passing reference to ‘‘early 
trial marriage’’—which, after all, is 
marriage, and is entered into with a 
view to permanency. ‘This is a sub- 
ject which has long been considered 
by sociologists, and by nations of 
the. highest intelligence. She says: 
‘““As a matter of fact, truly monoga- 
mous relations seem to be those 
most conducive to emotional or in- 
tellectual development, and of health, 
so that, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of prostitution, promiscuity is 
not desirable or ever tolerable.” 
She believes that publicopinion should 
tend to condemn prostitution or adul- 
tery in men as well as women, that 
transmission of venereal disease in ° 
marriage should be a penal offence, 
that the age of consent should be 
made identical with the legal age of 
marriage, and that the laws requiring 
the parental consent to marriage 
should be abolished; that parental 
duties should be made the same in 
the case of the illegitimate as in that 
of the legitimate child, and that the 
separation and divorce laws forbid- 
ding the defendant to marry should 
be abolished. Her recommendation 
in regard to trial marriages is, in real- 
ity, simply the provision of means 
for separation, which must be here- 
after determined. 

Radical as the recommendation of 
Dr. Parsons may appear—and it is 
not likely that in our generation 
the conditions which she mentions 
on page 349 will become established, 
—there is much food for thought 
and for intelligent speculation in what 
she says, and the book must find 
favor with.all advanced and serious 
thinkers. In answer to her critics 
it may be said that Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and even Herbert Spencer 
were abused no less roundly by theo- 
logians generally, when their some- 
what radical but nevertheless true and 
now generally accepted views were 
given to the world. 











THE FAMILIAR ESSAYS OF A. C. BENSON 


By Horatio S. Krans 


FAMILIAR essays are rare, and far 
rarer than more formal critical writ- 
ings of a like quality. It is with this 
literary kind’ that ‘‘The Upton Let- 
ters’ * and ‘“‘From A College Win- 
dow,’’* at least the better part of these 
two books, are to be classed. They are 
the frank outpourings of the author's 
innermost thoughts, and treat, in an 
easy confidential manner that presup- 
poses a single friendly listener, matters 
that ‘‘go home to men’s business and 
bosoms.’’ One can read but a little 
way in them before he realizes that he 
is making the acquaintance of a writer 
of singular distinction and charm, 
of one who has come to fixed con- 
clusions upon many important points 
of thought and conduct, and who, 
after some storm and stress, finds 
himself upon pretty friendly terms 
with life and the world. Both these 
books, though they were published 
anonymously, are, aS everyone now 
knows, by Arthur Christopher Benson, 
a son of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and both are in essence essays, 
though the first-named volume is in 
epistolatory form. They are con- 
cerned chiefly with thoughts upon 
books and art, upon nature, upon re- 
ligion, upon education, and upon 
various phases of social life. A 
definite philosophy underlies these 
informal records of the author’s 
thought, and the cardinal points of 
this philosophy will be touched upon 
in the course of comment on the mat- 
ters to which he especially attends. 

Mr. Benson’s work is first of all a 
plea for independence and natural- 
ness. What its author detests above 


* The Upton Letters (1005), From a College 
Window (1906) New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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all things is pose; what he prizes 
most is sincerity and simplicity. He 
is not a profound student, and de- 
clares himself to have no deep belief 
in the efficacy of useless knowledge. 
He boasts of no deep philosophy, 
‘for I feel,” he says, ‘‘like Dr. John- 
son’s simple friend Edwards, that ‘I 
have tried too, in my time, to be a 
philosopher, but—I don’t know how 
-—cheerfulness was always breaking 
in.’’’ A fine vein of humor is among 
his gifts; but he is not primarily a 
humorist, because, to quote his own 
words he has ‘“‘ loved beauty bet- 
ter than laughter.’’ Uneasy un- 
der authority, and revolting against 
it, he is in this sense a sincere re- 
publican. And he is a foe to the 
tyranny of every kind of convention. 

The author of these essays would 
have us to understand that he is 
no great scholar. However this may 
be, it is plain that he is a true lover of 
books and a devoted student. A 
bookman he is, though no rule-of- 
thumb critic, nor of those who 
abandon themselves to academic hair- 
splitting, or to the relentless quest 
of origins. In books he seeks for 
delight and refreshment, for what is 
nutritious to the mind and heart, for 
what feeds and consoles the spirit. He 
reads because he desires to know what 
wise and great natures have made 
of the problem of life, and to share the 
thoughts and hopes, the dreams and 
visions, in the strength of which the 
human spirit has risen superior to 
suffering and death. If his primary 
concern is with the soul, so to speak, 
of literature, he is not the less per- 
fectly at home with the more technical 
side of letters, the side which is 
primarily the affair of the professional 
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critic. And if one would be con- 
vinced of this, he need read no farther 
than the happy appreciation of New- 
man’s style, which makes one of the 
fine passages of ‘‘ The Upton Letters.” 

In the essays on ‘‘Conversation,”’ 
‘‘Sociabilities,’” and ‘‘Egotism,’’ the 
author confides to his reader his views 
of society and of the attitude that one 
should assume towards it. These confi- 
dences reveal to us a tolerant and 
kindly spirit, a man with a singular 
faculty for extracting pleasure from 
his intercourse with his friends and the 
world in general, and a still more re- 
markable gift for leaving society the 
richer for what he takes from it. He 
likes to mingle with his fellows because 
he has an insatiable curiosity, and a 
keen interest in life and human 
nature, and because social intercourse 
is a way of knowing what other 
people think and feel, what they like 
and what they loathe. Of this group 
of essays that on conversation is 
perhaps the best, and if one would 
realize how suggestive and how 
charming it is, let him compare its 
genial, easy informality and its rich 
suggestiveness with the — cast-iron 
structure and complacent pomposity 
of an essay of the same title by Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy, which has somehow 
secured a popularity for which it is 
not easy to account. 

When an author sets himself to 
consider life earnestly, religion is 
sure to have a large place in his 
thoughts, and in both of Mr. Benson’s 
books that subject is continually 
making its appearance. ‘“‘From A 
College Window ’’ devotes an essay— 
and one of the most interesting and 
Suggestive of these essays it is—to it. 
The faith there expressed is simple and 
vital, and quite independent of all 
forms, formularies, subtle doctrines, 
and metaphysical definitions. It is 
based upon a belief in a benevolent 
fatherly power, that cares tenderly 
for the creatures He has made. 
And the believer contrives to hold to 
this faith without misgivings and at 
the same time without blinking the 
fact that, in the presence of dark 
mysteries of pain and evil, rational 
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justification of it is out of the 
question. 

Various mysterious assurances 
combine to establish him in this 
comfortable creed, among them assur- 
ances that come through the con- 
templation of nature and the delight 
in natural beauty which, as he says, 
has nothing acquisitive or reproduc- 
tive about it, can be referred to no 
physical instinct, and is ‘‘like a call 
from a spirit without us, a call of 
some large and loving power to the 
soul.”” The validity of the simple 
philosophy of life implicit in these 
essays does not depend upon this 
belief in the loving spirit without 
us; it stands upon a natural basis, 
and is quite independent of super- 
natural sanction. Yet where this 
philosophy gropes in the darkness 
and is most in need of support, faith 
comes to its aid. 

This simple religion is, too, es- 
sentially, and in the best sense, 
Christian. It is firm in the con- 
viction that the right way is “the 
way of simplicity, and love; that a 
man should keep out of his life all 
that insults and hurts the soul, and 
that he should hold the interests of 
others as dear as he holds his own. 
It is a protest against all ambition, 
cruelty, luxury, and _ self-conceit.’’ 
It impels its disciples to ‘“‘the volun- 
tary abnegation of comfortable and 
desirable things, in the presence of a 
noble aim, a great idea, a general 
purpose.’’ It impels them, too, ‘to 
practise courage and sincerity, to 
help fellow-sufferers along, to guard 
innocence, to guide faltering feet, 
to encourage all the sweet and whole- 
some joys of life.’ And the motives 
of action which this creed supplies 
have not their roots in fear nor in 
the sandy soil of utilitarianism; they 
spring from a natural love of what is 
beautiful, generous, and magnani- 
mous in conduct. In these religious 
ideas there is of course nothing new or 
startling. But they are vital in the au- 
thor, who advances them with a per- 
suasiveness and force that can hardly 
fail to commend them to the earnest 
attention of his readers. And to this 
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disciple his religion is pure gain; it 
raises no dogmatic walls to stop the 
flow of his sympathies; it forbids none 
of the wholesome pleasures of art or 
life; and it breathes a spirit of the 
broadest charity and toleration. 

Nowhere is the essayist’s thought 
and point of view more refreshing 
than in the essay on art, which 
exemplifies a characteristic of the 
author that it shares with its fellows. 
I mean the humble serviceableness, 
so to say, of the ideas advanced, 
their close contact with life, and the 
readiness with which they lend them- 
selves to practical application. By 
the artistic sense, the author under- 
stands a capacity for the perception 
of quality in innumerable forms, not 
merely in painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture, and the like, but in action, in 
character, in thoughts, in the arrange- 
ment of a man’s life, and in his 
social relations. Indeed, living is 
treated as a fine art; the faculty of 
selection and arrangement is brought 
into play as rigidly in dealing with 
life as with literature; a sifting pro- 
cess goes on continually—a rejection 
of the flat and unprofitable ele- 
ments, and a patient yet eager ap- 
propriation of what tends to make life 
in the best sense rich and full, happy 
and successful. With literary pro- 
cedure of this kind the reader is 
likely to be well content. He cannot 
but feel that he is being offered sub- 
stantial fare, and that he is being 
materially assisted in the nice prob- 
lem of determining what is best 
worth while in this world of bewilder- 
ing and multitudinous choice. 

A not inconsiderable part of ‘‘The 
Upton Letters’? and an essay in 
“From a College Window ”’ have to do 
with the question of education in 
the English public schools and uni- 
versities. In one of the English 
public schools—Eton, I believe—Mr. 
Benson was for some years a master; 
and he is at present a fellow in one of 
the colleges of Cambridge University. 
What he has to say is, therefore, 
based upon first-hand knowledge, 
and a practical acquaintance with 
scholastic problems. He protests first 
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of all against what he calls ‘‘the hide- 
ous persistence of the athletic craze” 
which results in such an absurdly 
disproportionate attention to sports, 
and makes a boy’s success, social and 
other, so largely dependent upon 
proficiency in them. He is also 
strenuously opposed to giving Greek 
and Latin the right of way over all 
other studies. ‘‘The truth is,’’ he 
complains, “the intellectual educa- 
tion of the average Englishman is 
sacrificed to an antiquated human- 
istic system administered by un- 
imaginative and pedantic people”’; 
and he urges further that ‘“‘to many 
boys the path to literary appreciation 
cannot be through Latin or even 
Greek, because the old language hangs 
like a veil between them and the 
thought within.”” He would sub- 
stitute for the classics some form of 
education that would appeal to the 
simpler forms of intellectual curiosity, 
instead of starving boys upon an ideal 
of inaccessible dignity. 

In enlarging upon the ideas and 
the point of view of Mr. Benson’s 
two books, little space has been left 
to speak of other phasesof them which 
merit more than passing attention. 
Of two aspects, at least, of these 
volumes a word must be said without 
which any appreciation of them would 
be inexcusably incomplete. First, 
then, may be mentioned the skill in 
characterization which they evince, 
witness the sketch of the politic Mr. 
Foster of ‘‘ The Upton Letters,” a uni- 
versal type, the very embodiment of 
self-complacent, servile convention- 
ality, a portrait of few strokes, but 
masterly and complete,and with every 
salient feature relentlessly set forth. 
A word must also be said of the 
beautiful landscape-vignettes  scat- 
tered here and there through these 
pages. They show descriptive power 
of a high order, and express the 
author’s love for the English country- 
side, for the dreaming quiet of sum- 
mer meadows, for the dignity of 
venerable manor houses, for churches 
and cathedrals, the ‘haunts of ancient 
peace,” and for all the beauty of 
tranquil, healthy, rural England. 
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When the reader puts down these 
two volumes, he may rest assured 
that he will do so with the feeling 
that he has been in good company, 
and has passed his time with pleasure 
and profit. He will leave them, too, 
flattered with the sense that he has 
been admitted to the writer’s con- 
fidence and has heard him talk famil- 
iarly, wisely, and always delightfully 
upon a wide range of subjects. And 
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finally he will perhaps be puzzled to 
determine whether he has been better 
pleased with the substantial thought 
of the book, or with the urbanity and 
gentlemanlike ease, the vivacity, the 
fluency, and the varied cadence that 
combine to make this new essayist’s 
style so charming, and charge it 
with the magnetism of a singularly 
interesting and attractive person- 
ality. 


‘The Gate of Death,’’ anonymously published since the above article was written, has 
been attributed, on the strength of internal evidence, to Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson 
—and correctly so attributed in the judgment of the writer. But as a perusal of this 
new book suggests no modification of, or addition to, what has here been said, the 
question of its authorship, from the point of view of the present review, does not matter. 


THE COMMERCIALIZATION 


OF LITERATURE 


A SUMMING UP 


By Henry HOo.t 


As the article on this subject in the 
Atlantic for November, 1905, aroused 
a degree of interest far beyond any- 
thing anticipated by its author, in 
paying brief attention to some of the 
points developed throughout the dis- 
cussion, there seems to be no danger 
of attaching to it undue importance. 
The criticisms ranged from those of 
dailies not given to such topics, up toa 
recent special paper in the Fortnighily 
Review. After touching upon some 
of the others with a degree of detail 
which I fear may bore the lay reader, 
I can promise him something more in- 
teresting from the Fortnightly article. 


Two of the most eminent of my 
critics have fallen into an amusing 
bit of reasoning in a circle, to the 
effect that we need not be anxious 
about the commercialization of litera- 
ture, because literature cannot be 
commercialized—that as soon as 
writing is commercialized, it ceases 
to be literature. My thesis was that 
there is something which ought to be 
developed into literature, and which 
is not, because authors have been 


tempted into too much haste for 
money. An egg is an egg; it may 
develop into a bird of Paradise, or, 
under unfavorable conditions, into—!! 
Before now, commercialization has 
affected the fate of eggs, and theirs 
is not the only case where it has 
determined whether a germ shall turn 
out a thing of beauty or mainly fetid 
gas. 


Probably a majority of the un- 
sympathetic criticisms have shown 
a conviction frequent among authors 
and those who profess to represent 
them, that it is somebody’s duty— 
presumably some _ publisher’s,—to 
secure wealth and fame for anybody 
who sees fit to commit himself to the 
precarious profession of authorship. 
If the following paragraphs from 
“The Author’s”’ review of my Atlantic 
article do not mean that, I cannot 
conceive that they mean anything: 


The book responded; he continued to 
advertise, and the book still responded, but 
as soon as he abandoned the advertising, 
the book ceased to sell, and it was found 
that the amount of money spent in adver- 
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tising had taken away all the profits on the 
book from its increased sales. According 
to Mr. Holt’s judgment, therefore, a book 
of this kind ought to have died at birth 
because it does not pay the publisher to 
push it. This trade point of view is 
exceedingly interesting and important, and 
demonstrates the fact which must often be 
brought to the minds of authors and is 
constantly in evidence in thé work of the 
Society, n mely, that publishing is a 
business; that the author’s reputation is, 
in the majority of cases, of little account 
to the publisher; and that the old worn-out 
statement of the ‘‘old relations’’ between 
author and publisher, as a general rule, 
cannot be substantiated. 


The sequitur between the last clause 
and what precedes it, I am unable 
to detect. I am not aware of any- 
body having made any “‘old worn-out 
statement”’ that the “ old relations” 
involved a publisher’s wasting money 
to give an author a factitious reputa- 
tion when his work could not earn him 
a real one. 

“The Author’ continues to the 
same effect that a publisher will sell 


in the first three or four months about 
800 or goo on the English market, and 
400 or 500 to the United States or the 
Colonies; will thus turn over his money 
with little advertising and little effort, and 
secure to himself a sound percentage on it. 
[That ’s more than he can do in America 
on such a sale of a novel.] He will then 
refuse, having broken up the type, to 
publish another edition, finding that the 
further circulation is not worth the trouble. 


And why should he publish another 
edition if “‘the further circulation is 
not worth the trouble’? And yet 
“The Author” goes on to complain: 
“The author therefore finds that in 
three or four months his book is dead.”’ 
And why, pray, should n’t he, if 
ex vi termini ‘‘the further circulation 
is not worth the trouble’? I repeat: 
if all the foregoing does not mean 
that a book too weak to live of its own 
strength, should be kept alive by the 
publisher’s, I cannot make out what 
it does mean. And yet I venture to 
submit that a publisher’s yielding to 
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such a claim would be an outrage 
not only upon himself (a compar- 
atively trifling matter) but upon the 
publie, which has a right not to be 
hoodwinked, and upon the genuine 
literature which has a right to be 
defended from such competition. 

That the obvious reading of these 
passages from ‘“‘The Author” is not 
a misreading, I can confidently assert, 
because I find the same claim cropping 
up very frequently from ineffective 
authors and their apologists. By 
“‘ineffective,’’ of course I mean from 
a commercial point of view, as that 
is the one under discussion. Only a 
regard for space and the reader’s en- 
durance prevents my illustrating the 
point from some recent correspond- 
ence. 

The proletariat asserts a right to a 
living whether they produce it or not, 
at somebody’s expense, but some au- 
thors assert the same sort of a right to 
a living and a reputation too. 

On the other hand, I am glad to say 
that I know some authors who, though 
their work has received high praise 
and but little public appreciation— 
though their publishers never spent a 
dollar of their own in advertising it, 
but have sunk many of their author’s 
dollars, — nevertheless have uttered 
no word of blame of their publishers, 
but many of appreciation and even of 
gratitude for the spending of their 
dollars with care. 


One of my critics says: ‘‘The pub- 
lisher of course buys outright—when 
he can—lock, stock and barrel.” 
This is absolute news to me. I can’t 
recall doing it in a single instance. 
I think this writer is mistaken even if 
he means that the English publisher 
does it ‘“‘when he can.’’ I certainly 
know of several cases where he has 
not done it, though many of his doings 
and omissions are hard for an Ameri- 
can publisher to account for. Buying 
outright, as I shall show later, and 
as one of the best of my critics asserts, 
is gambling of the wildest sort—un- 
less the publisher takes advantage 
of an author’s necessities; and one 
cannot do that and hold a place 
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in the frontrank. Such publishers as 
do buy outright, instead of giving 
royalties under a just formula, have 
done a great deal to provide work for 
the less respectable literary agents. 
For these reasons and others that 
will appear later, it looks as if the 
assertion that publishers buy outright 
when they can, must come from some- 
body whoseexperience had been limited 
to an inferior grade of publishers. 

But though publishers do not habit- 
ually buy outright, they do often 
make advances. These will be dealt 
with later. 


The critic whom I last answered 
farther says (I continue quoting him, 
largely on the principle ab uno): 


If you have only made up your mind 
to be one of the working crowd who make 
a passable living out of the demand for 
literary hack-work of the second- or third- 
rate kind, then you have no more right 
to be afraid of being commercialized than 
if you were a railway guard or a travelling 
tinker. Do your best to turn out an 
honest pennyworth and have no remorse 
or shame about taking your penny. But, 
whatever else you do, give no ear to the 
doctrine that a wisely chosen business 
adviser can act as ‘‘a very serious detri- 
ment’’ to such literature as it is in your 
power to produce. 


I never uttered any such doctrine 
in any such aconnection. I used the 
phrase in connection with Literature. 
I have preached before, and preach 
now, that ‘“‘work of the second-or 
third-rate kind’’ forms part of the 
agent’s legitimate field. This critic 
continues: 


And if our American publisher does not 
mean that a man of letters is doing 
something detrimental to his work in 
having a business man to look after his 
business interest, he means nothing. 


I mean, as already proved, that 
the agent’s interest may be as far 
counter to the author’s, as the pub- 
lisher’s may be; and I also mean 
that the publisher’s can be as nearly 
identical with the author’s as the 
agent’s can; and I further mean that 
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agents have forced over-production 
by selling several of an author’s books 
before they were written, and dazzling 
him with forced earnings from forced 
work, followed by inferior earnings 
from inferior work. Does my critic 
deny it? He asks; ; 


How can a literary agent be a serious 
detriment to literature unless he exercises 
some deteriorating influence upon the 
quality of the work done by his clients, 
and in what respect can he do that in 
which the publisher does not do the same? 


He can do it, and has done a 
frightful amount of it, in the way I 
have just asserted—a way not natu-- 
rally followed by a publisher—even by 
the sort of publisher glad to have an 
agent help him to authors identified 
with other publishers. He continues: 


So far from the literary agent being 
detrimental to literature, he is a most 
distinct aid to the production of his 
client’s best, insomuch as he relieves him 
of the harassing necessity of chaffering 
for the sale of his own wares. 


I was not aware that “‘chaffering’’ 
was a ‘‘necessity”’ in the dealings be- 
tween authors and publishers, though 
in semi-civilized countries no trdans- 
action whatever takes place without 
it. Even in Italy and Spain it is per- 
haps more the rule than the exception, 
and it is frequent in France. ‘In 
Germany and England there is very 
little of it. In America it was thought 
inevitable until A. T. Stewart, some 
three quarters of a century ago, 
proved that it was not; and now from 
a paper of pins in a department store 
up to a diamond necklace at Tiffany’s, 
there is none of it. True, there are 
more complexities to be considered in 
a manuscript than in a paper of pins 
or even a diamond necklace; but I 
cannot imagine any chaffering going 
on with (not to mention living mén) 
the first Charles Scribner, or William 
H. Appleton, or Daniel Macmillan, or 
the original Harper Brothers. Yet 
I presume there are publishers given 
to it, just as there are men in all 
trades given to it; and I know there 
are literary agents given to it: our 
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proponent for the literary agent 
seems to consider it a matter of course. 
But I also know that some of them 
have tried it where it would not 
succeed. 

The same critic also remarks that 
the writer of books 


is safer in the hands of a man whose 
interests are everywhere coincident with 
his own, than he is in the hands of one 
whose pecuniary position is adversely 
affected by every penny he unavoidably 
makes over to his author— 


the latter characterization referring 
to his publisher. 

It is strange what short views some 
people take of business! It is not a 
very brilliant feat of imagination or 
disinterestedness for a publisher to 
suppose his pecuniary position helped 
by a due regard for the author’s. 
I think I know several publishers 
capable of performing it. 


Dealing with these details of criti- 
cism has been nearer “‘chaffering” 
than, I fear, the reader has found 
agreeable—certainly than I have. 
But before proceeding to the most 
important and interesting criticism 
which my former article has evoked. I 
want, even at the cost of some repeti- 
tion of that article, to say another 
word about the crowding of books 
into circulation by the megaphone 
and the battering-ram. The literary 
standards of people are of course 
affected by what they read, and 
what they read is too much deter- 
mined by the publisher who brays 
loudest and pounds hardest. Instead 
of the reader being permitted to follow 
such lights as the grace of God and 
his education may have given him, 
he is dinned, and the bookseller 
who influences him is cajoled, into 
following a standard set purely 
by the force of dollars and cents 
—often wasted dollars and cents. 
And now I am going to add one 
more to my radical utterances. It 
would be an immense gain for the 
cause of literature, and to the profit 
of all worthy authors (though at the 
expense of unworthy ones), if the 
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“commercial enterprise’ that has 
come in from Wall Street and the 
energetic West, were taken out of the 
publishing business—if the competi- 
tion consisted simply in selecting 
books wisely, making them taste- 
fully and honestly, informing the 
interested public of their existence, 
and supplying them to whatever 
legitimate demand they might effect 
through their own merits. There 
would probably be just as many sold 
—more, in fact: for the reading habit 
would bea healthier and consequently 
more vigorous growth; there would 
be quantities of money saved, of 
which the author would get his share; 
a good many active and ingenious 
young men now wasted in drumming 
and advertising would be shifted into 
productive pursuits; and the public 
taste would be saved the unpleasant 
sights now too frequently imposed 
upon it in book advertising. It may 
be worth considering, too, whether the 
dignity that would be added to trading 
in literature would not be for the 
benefit of literature itself. 

Yet I am perfectly aware that in a 
day when the gods of Heathendom, 
excepting Mammon, and those of 
Christendom too, have pretty much 
disappeared, to many readers this cry 
in the wilderness will seem unpractical 
to the extent of foolishness. Never- 
theless, if accidents had not within 
the past few years so far removed 
the publishing business from the 
control of publishers into that of 
financiers, it is not inconceivable 
that the occasion for this jeremiad 
would have passed already. On the 
other hand, I admit a possibility 
that this side of the commercializa- 
tion of literature is an inevitable 
accompaniment of tendencies in the 
modern evolution of commerce, whose 
end may be very far off. But when 
the dominant ideal of an honorable 
life is a restless life; when ideals of 
business are those of quantity rather 
than quality; when the rage for 
profit ignores the very conditions 
of profit; when a fit symbol for 
competition is two locomotives rush- 
ing together head on—under these 
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conditions, it hardly seems extrava- 
gant to expect an end some time. In 
trades which admit of it, including 
much of the school-book trade, the 
end has come—in the Trust. But, 
as shown by the author of the famous 
‘Confessions,’ in the more literary 
departments of publishing, the Trust 
is impracticable, and apparently the 
only end of the madness must be in 
destruction, or the return to a better 
mind. 


And now we approach some more 
hopeful visions. 

My Fortnightly 
nounces himself a 
says: 


critic, who an- 
literary agent, 


The most successful literary agent of the 
future ... will realize that the publisher 
who has published an author’s work is, 
other things being equal, the best man for 
the author’s next work . . .I think that 
he will do his best to convince authors 
that excessive advances on royalty are 
an evil, increasing the gambling element 
in the publishing business to a point that 
is certainly harmful in the long run, both 
to publisher and author. By all means let 
the author get as large a percentage 
of royalty as he can, but let him beware 
of tempting his agent to use the club of 
competition in forcing up too high the 
amount the publisher has to advance on 
the book. 


It is encouraging to find a critic 
expressing so many ideas which I 
supposed that I had put into print 
for the first time, and I venture to 
felicitate myself upon having made 
so intelligent and candid a convert. 
I hope he is right in forecasting the 
ways of the successful literary agent 
of the future. But they have not 
been the ways of the agent of the 
past. In advocating them, he con- 
demns practices which have done 
much—-perhaps most—to build up his 
guild, and all of any consequence 
that I have condemned. . 

It was after particularizing the 
very practices that he too condemns, 
that I added a phrase to which he 
objects, and that so disturbed the 
censor dealt with just before—‘‘the 
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agent has become a very serious 
detriment to literature and a leech 
on the author.” This my Fort- 
nightly critic quotes without its 
justifying preamble—an act perhaps 
not quite consistent with his general 
fairness, especially as, while appearing 
to consider my expression too strong, 
he himself characterizes the agent’s 
ways which I reprehend, as ‘‘harmfui, 
in the long run, both to publisher and 
author,” and repeats: ‘‘ Both author 
and publisher are bound to suffer by 
it in the long run.”’ 


I think it must be on the strength 
of other expressions of mine regarded 
without their context, that he speaks 
of ‘‘those reproaches that Mr. Holt has 
showered so indiscriminately.” If I 
was not discriminate, it was not from 
lack of trying to be; and I did not 
care to say any more in essence than 
he has said himself. 

As I think he grants all of any 
consequence that I have contended 
for, I can’t quite make out why he 
says: ‘“‘It is not intended that this 
paper shall be merely an attempt to 
answer Mr. Henry Holt’; for his 
saying ‘‘merely’”’ apparently indicates 
that, though something more, his 
paper is still intended to answer me. 
But his admissions do not seem to 
leave anything of mine for him to 
answer. He has said some things, 
however, which I wish to answer. 


One of them is that: ‘‘Of course 
every sound publisher buys as cheaply 
as he can.” Not, I think, if he is 
very ‘‘sound’’: a reputation for liber- 
ality is worth more, in hard dollars, 
than all that a publisher can save 
by haggling for the last cent. More- 
over, if he is very sound, he buys, as I 
shall explain later, by formula, not 
by haggling. 

In the same sentence my critic 
adds: “‘And every business-like 
author sells as dearly as he can.” 
Not if he is ‘‘business-like’’ in the 
sense of doing the wisest business: 
it is the greatest mistake for an author 
to do anything that will dull the 
interest in him of his publisher and 
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his publisher’s staff. Conscience is 
a very good thing, but no matter 
how much a publisher may have, 
it is a sad business for an author to 
depend on that alone. Inevitably, 
books are struggling for the special 
spontaneous strokes of interest in 
the office—a lucky thought for a 
cover design; the interested revision 
of the printer, the binder, the designer 
and the illustrator; the happy phrase 
in an announcement or an advertise- 
ment or an interview; the enthusiasm 
of a drummer (all the staff reflects 
the feeling of the chief); the inclina- 
tion to the liberal side in a question 
of expenditure; and hosts of other 
little things far- more subtle than 
mere conscientiousness, which alone 
cannot supply any of these things 
to the most conscientious man alive. 

In dwelling on these things, how- 
ever, I do not wish unduly to magnify 
the publisher’s function. After he 
has fairly launched a decently built 
book, he cannot deliberately do for 
that particular book much beyond 
occasionally spending a dollar, though 
sometimes, if he shares the present 
confusion between publishing and 
poker, he can stake a thousand dollars 
or twenty thousand, when the man 
at the advertising end of the table 
holds the only sure cards. But 
though the publisher cannot do 
much deliberately, he can do con- 
siderable in the half inspirational 
ways I have indicated, and he can 
deliberately do a great deal for all 
his books, in building up a reputation 
that inspires confidence in the press, 
the dealers, and the public. 


Among the functions which our 
reviewer contends that it is worth 
an author’s while to pay a literary 
agent to perform, is guarding against 
unfair clauses in the contract with 
his publisher; and as a specimen of 
such clauses, he cites one—and as it 
is but one, probably the extreme 
specimen—by which the author ‘‘is 
actually forced to pay the costs of 
any legal actions the publisher 
may see fit to take to enforce the 
copyright.” And pray is not the 
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author the one most apt to leave the 
copyright open to attack? But let 
the usefulness of the literary agent 
be estimated by even this extreme 
illustration, and I will contribute the 
mite of my experience toward the 
estimate. I believe our contract- 
form provides that in such cases the 
author may, if he wishes, bear half 
the expense and receive half the 
results. But I really don’t remember 
confidently what the provision is, and 
hardly think it worth while to look 
to see: for during the forty-odd years 
I have been in business, we never 
had a single case under it. This ear- 
mark and several others, in the article 
I am reviewing, make it, in spite of 
its admirable temper and candor, 
look as if it were not based on much 
experience. 


And now we come to the main 
issue left open: As our agent does 
not propose to shift around his authors 
among a number of publishers, other 
things even, or to go for the highest 
advances that he can screw out, what 
does he propose to do? He says, 
to sell ‘‘the kind of work for which 
publishers are in competition, and... 
to take advantage of that competition 
to get the best market price for 
the author.” Yet he says: ‘‘If the 
author flits about from one publisher 
to another, dealing indiscriminately 
with the highest bidder, he finds that 
in the long run no publisher takes 
an interest in him,’’ and my candid 
critic agrees with me that to have 
a ‘publisher take an interest in him”’ 
is a most important desideratum. 

Well, having got before the im- 
penetrable wall with his irresistible 
ball, he naturally asks: ‘‘ How there- 
fore shall the author get the benefit 
both of the best market prices and of 
the steady friendship of a publisher 
who takes all of his books and makes 
each book help each other book?” 
And his solution of the impasse is that 
the author shall pay ten or fifteen per 
cent. of his income to get the agent to 
do the ‘‘flitting’”’ for him. 


He can get the full market value of his 
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work only by spending on the study of the 
book market his time, thought, and energy 
that could be better employed to better 
advantage in writing books. On the 
other hand, if he employs an agent to 
make this study for him, he must avoid 
the other horn of the dilemma by making 
sure that his agent appreciates the im- 
portance of sticking to one publisher, as 
long as that publisher will pay the full 
market price for the author’s work. 


Now we are face to face with 
the difficulty. Even if he were 
disposed to stick to one publisher, he 
cannot, nor can anybody, learn what 
a rational market price is. There is no 
‘‘market price’ for a manuscript, as 
there is for a pound of sugar or a keg 
of nails, oreven a picture, especially a 
picture which has already changed 
hands a few times, which a manuscript 
never does. A _ price for a manu- 
script is purely a matter of the 
accidents of the time; and competi- 
tion, if made a regular thing with 
each manuscript, would soon be re- 
frained from by all publishers fit to 
publish with. The agent can have 
no other gauge of ‘‘full market price”’ 
than what he can find some one willing 
to give. There are ambitious and 
reckless publishers, and those who 
from youth or some other reason are 
sadly in need of authors, all of whom 
to get good authors will give anything 
they can, utterly regardless of results. 
The agent can hunt up such people, 
and shift an author from his preceding 
publisher to them, but the price of 
these (may I say?) interlopers, has 
nothing to do with the rational market 
price that our candid agent is after. 

The last case I had occasion to note 
was where an author’s new book sold 
about a quarter as many as his preced- 
ing one, though his wife, no bad 
judge of literature, said it was ‘‘forty 
million times better.” Now what 
human wisdom could tell in advance 
the proper ‘‘market price’ for that 
second book? 

In another recent case, a house 
offered an author identified with 
another house, a very liberal price 
to write a magazine story. No 


publisher with a good assortment of 
authors can always have suitable 
vacancies for all the periodical matter 
they turn out, and there is nothing 
inconsistent with the ideal relations 
with one publisher for all of an au- 
thor’s books, that if the book-rights 
are reserved for his regular publisher, 
his serial rights should be scattered. 
When the story just referred to was 
presented, it was not found comform- 
able with some needs of the periodical, 
and an agent took it toa third house— 
one notoriously in difficulties, and of 
a notoriously freebooting disposition. 
The third house offered twice and a 
half what the second house had 
offered, insisting, however, on the 
book-rights. The story was too small 
to make a book in the ordinary sense, 
even of the ‘‘Beaucaire’’ style, and 
was not of a kind to give good promise 
of success ina book of anystyle. But 
it could be used as a makeweight 
to get from the author enough more 
work to make up a sizable book. 
The whole situation is perfectly clear: 
when a corsair, with ulterior designs, 
bids utterly uncommercial prices for 
the book-rights of matter offered him 
for serialization, the author’s regular 
publisher, if a man of character enough 
to be worth sticking to, would be apt 
to refuse to bid against him—there 
are even publishers of standing, as 
there are architects of standing, who 
refuse to enter into any competition 
whatever. How then about keeping 
the author to his one book-publisher, 
and at the same time securing for 
him ‘‘the benefits of competition?’’ 
The agent’s impulse is of course to 
appear to be doing something, by 
getting the glittering bids—and then 
breaking up the very foundations 
of the author’s permanent financial 
well-being. 

Since I wrote the preceding sen- 
tence, I have been offered the third 
book of an author whose second book 
sold but a third as many as the first, 
and yet was a vastly better book. 
This third book may be as much 
better than the second (I have no 
reader’s report on it yet), and yet sell 
but a third as many. Now what is 
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“‘the full market price” for this third 
book? To find out, the standard type 
of agent (probably not my honest 
critic) would hawk it about themarket, 
get the biggest bid he could from 
some reckless and needy house, and 
then ask me to bid against it. What 
my answer would be I have already 
sufficiently indicated. The book 
would not be published by me, 
though it might be by a better man— 
and might not. It happens to have 
been offered me by a gentleman, in 
a gentleman’s way, and will be pub- 
lished by me under the formula which 
I shall soon explain. 

To presume that an agent can 
successfully make a habit of going 
around the market and getting bids 
against the author’s previous pub- 
lisher, when it is known that he does 
not mean to take the author away if 
he can help it, would be absurd; and 
to suppose that if he could get such 
bids, he could bring them to a self- 
respecting publisher without being 
shown the door, would be equally 
absurd, and another of the ear-marks 
of our honest writer’s apparent in- 
experience. He can find an occasional 
publisher who will listen, however; but 
he cannot find as many of them to-day 
as he could a few years ago. He can 
even, if he is very successful, build 
them up—agents have built them up, 
if rumor is correct—but hardly for the 
purpose of exacting from them the 
highest possible price. Probably our 
agent has some experience of pub- 
lishers with whom such proceedings 
as I have recounted work; but does 
a conscientious man’s duty to his 
client permit taking him to that class? 

Well, have I then, in my turn, 
reached an impasse—that an author 
should have a single publisher, and 
therefore must go without the bene- 
fit of competition? There is no im- 
passe: for in an author’s relations 
with publishers of the highest class 
(and now I am going to say a sur- 
prising thing) the question has no 
place; and as such authors as our 
agent proposes to restrict his dealings 
to—those who produce ‘‘ the kind of 
work for which publishers are in com- 
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petition ’’—can select publishers of 
the highest class, the dilemma does not 
exist. Nothing can be simpler. He 
ought to get the results of what the 
published book will do in the market, 
no less and no more, and if the book 
is one wanted by the dozen publishers 
of England and America whose honor 
(or whose business discretion answer- 
ing the same purpose) is beyond any 
sort of question, it is absurd to claim 
that the author cannot get his book’s 
deserts without the help of an agent. 
As a rule, good publishers, as in- 
timated before, contract by formulas 
which secure to the author the results 
of what his book may do in the market. 
They pay, say, ten per cent. on the 
first five thousand, fifteen per cent. 
on the next fifteen thousand, and 
twenty per cent. after twenty thou- 
sand. (After I had written this phrase 
it was spontaneously repeated to me 
the same day by another publisher.) 
These terms are as high as can be 
given, and the business still be worth 
an able man’s attention. Some able 
men refuse to give as high. Some- 
times, with some men, an agent may 
be able to squeeze out a little more, 
but never, from a reasonably safe 
publisher, enough more than the 
author could himself get without 
squeezing, to justify his giving the 
agent ten or fifteen per cent. of the 
whole for the sake of the little extra 
squeeze. 

In America, where the retail price 
of a novel is almost always at the 
procrustean limit of a dollar and a 
half, it is true that if a publisher dares 
take the risk of overleaping the 
procrustean limit, he can dare the 
second risk of giving more royalty. 
The two risks, however, are virtually 
prohibitory in America. In England 
there is appreciably more freedom 
regarding prices, and in Germany 
much more. I know a case where 
an English house of standing, wishing 
to expand in the fiction field, offered 
a novelist of great reputation thirty 
per cent. royalty. They cannot pay 
this on a six shilling book without 
losing money. The reason why they 
offered it, obvious to any publisher, 
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is that they needed a prominent 
novelist at any price, to attract 
others; and for the sake of getting this 
one, they were willing to risk raising 
retail price (probably a smaller risk 
in England than here), and to publish 
without a profit. In such a case. 
if an author’s regular publisher 
‘““sees’’ the bid, he is foolish; and for 
the author to leave him unless he 
does, is more foolish still, especially 
as the enhanced retail price generally 
limits sales, so that the author is no 
better off than if retail price and 
royalty were both normal, very 
possibly not as well off. In America 
the risk in abnormal proceedings 
would be greater than in England, 
because of the greater cost of covering 
our wider territory with advertis- 
ing and transportation, the greater 
general expense of doing business, 
and the greater ‘enterprise’ of 
American publishers in cutting each 
other’s throats with discounts and 
concessions of all kinds. 

After the foregoing paragraph was 
written, it turned out that the colossal 
offer in question was made by an agent 
(I don’t know who), and it strikes 
me as probably one of the kind that 
real-estate brokers sometimes make 
in the hope of capturing an authoriza- 
tion to do business, when the alleged 
customer is a hope rather than an 
actuality. 


By mistaken methods of satisfying 
their very justifiable desire for pay- 
ment for troublesome service to the 
unknown author, agents sometimes 
materially diminish his chance of 
finding a publisher. The thing for an 
unknown author to do is to pay for 
making his book, like a man. He 
should consider himself fortunate 
when a publisher takes it at all— 
doubly fortunate when he takes it at 
his own risk, even without paying any 
royalty before he has made himself 
good; and trebly fortunate if, after 
that, he pays double royalty until 
the author shall have received the 
equivalent of royalty on the whole. 
But I know an agent who intends, I 
believe, to be honest, who has an- 
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nounced that he will not make any 
arrangements where the first copies 
are exempted from royalty; and 
I recall at the moment one case (and 
I feel sure that I have known of 
others) where, in this way, an author 
has failed entirely of publication al- 
though reasonable offers have been 
made. 

In this case, a promising English 
book was offered to me. I proposed 
to take it on an exemption, the 
agent declined, and the book ap- 
parently found no other publisher 
willing to take it at all. Some time 
afterward I accepted another book by 
the same author, without exemption. 
That book was the most famous one of 
its year and of many years; and the 
book which I had offered to take be- 
fore, and which the agent prevented 
my taking, was promptly pirated. I 
had not reprinted it to forestall 
piracy, because I thought it, on the 
whole, unworthy of the author’s later 
fame, and the author held the same 
opinion. 


Not only, however, have agents 
often spoiled new authors’ chances by 
insisting upon royalties from the start, 
but, even in such cases, they have 
often asked advances. My critic has 
already been quoted in deprecation 
of large ones; yet stirring up com- 
petition in advances has been the 
chief activity of some of the best 
known agents, and has made one 
of the chief scandals of their trade. 
On new books by unknown authors, 
if agents depend entirely upon com- 
mission on the royalties instead of 
exacting fees, as I contend they 
ought, their chances are, of course, ex- 
tremely small; and therefore they 
try to increase the publisher’s risks, 
already heavy, by the largest ad- 
vances they can get. There is no 
equity in this, as every reasonable 
advance can be provided by monthly 
settlements while a book is enjoying 
its initial activity; or there can be no 
objection to such cash advances as 
the security really justifies. 


‘‘But,”” says some advocate of the 
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methods I call mistaken, ‘‘not every 
author will be taken by the high- 
class publishers whose accounting can 
be depended upon,-and who make 
equitable arrangements.”’ True! But 
our high-minded agent implies very 
clearly that he proposes to deal with 
only those authors that will, and he 
can’t make his salt—honestly—by 
dealing with any other authors, unless 
he ‘‘takes retainers,’ and this he seems 
to object to. But why should n't 
he ‘‘take retainers”? As I pointed 
out in my former article, at least one 
American agent, and an admirable 
one, won’t work in any other way, 
on the ground that any other way 
tempts to evil courses. This agent’s 
way is to take a fee for an opinion 
of what can be done, or can’t be done, 
with a manuscript ; then if it seems 
worth handling, another fee for the 
attempt to place it, with, I believe, 
an increase in case of success. What 
is there objectionable in this process? 
Only that it is not as profitable as one 
of tying up an author for life with 
a contract for ten or fifteen per cent. 
on his gross income, and then, even if 
any of the publishers of unquestioned 
reliability would welcome him ‘“‘at 
the full market” rate of royalty, 
making a show ofearning a commission 
by hawking the author around among 
the publishers who are not above 
bidding big advances, with the result 
that the author has several publishers, 
but, in my critic’s and my own ideal 
sense, no publisher at all. 

The fact is that the literary agent 
can do little real service for the 
principal book-rights of established 
authors, and it seems to be for them 
principally that our agent cares to 
work. But I think that his own 
principles restrict him in honor to the 
residuary part of the field which 
he points out when he says: 





The publisher sometimes takes over an 
author’s entire rights, English and Ameri- 
can, book and serial, Continental, dramatic, 
and second serial, and then resells such of 
these rights as he cannot use himself... 
In such a case the publisher will do one of 
these things: (1) Absorb the lot and give 
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the author nothing, or practically nothing, 
for them; (2) act as literary agent for the 
author, and sell on commission such rights 
as he cannot use himself; (3) agree to 
give to an author outright and without 
commission anything arising from the 


however, the agent has far better machinery 
for selling these extra rights than any 
publisher. 


As a fact, my house, and I suppose 
others, sends most extra rights which 
are not snapped up pretty promptly, 
to an agent. 

My critic goes on to quote ‘‘ The 
Author ”’ to the effect that: 


The agent’s charge for placing these 
rights is, as a general rule, 10 per cent. 
for England, and sometimes 15 per cent. 
for the United States. Such remuneration, 
in the case of some authors, brings in a 
large return for the agent, and in all these 
instances, no doubt, it would be as well to 
make a special contract with the agent on 
the matter; but though the agent charges 
1o per cent., the publisher charges from 
25 to 30 per cent. on the net returns if 
these rights are left to his disposition, and 
out of hundreds of agreements that have 
come before the secretary, he has never 
seen a lower charge in a publisher’s agree- 
ment for the placing of serial rights than 
20 per cent. 

He might have added that the same 
charge, 50 per cent., is in most cases made 
by the publisher when what is generally 
an inquiry for translation rights enables 
him to effect a sale. For the same work, 
agents charge from ro to 20 per cent., 
depending upon circumstances and the 
difficulty in arranging the translation. 

For selling book-rights in America the 
English agent charges from ro to 15 per 
cent. according to the nature of the business. 
For the same work the average publisher, 
when he does not take the whole profit, 
as he sometimes does, in disposing of edi- 
tions in sheets, usually charges 25 to 30 
per cent., not infrequently paying an 
agent ro per cent. to effect the sale for him. 


Now I happen to know that perhaps 
the most important English dramatic 
rights ever sold in America, were 
placed, some ten or a dozen years ago, 
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by the publishers of the book, and all 
performances kept track of, and 
collections made and remitted, for a 
total commission of fifteen per cent. 

As to residuary rights generally— 
for American books published in 
England, or vice versa, serial rights, 
dramatic rights, etc., to judge from 
my own case, during the rapid increase 
in the value of such rights, until a 
few years ago, rates of commission 
which had survived from earlier 
times, grew extravagant. For some 
years past, however, mycontracts have 
contained, for books that do anything, 
the usual rates of the agents, and my 
practice has frequently contained no 
rates at all when I have turned the 
matter over to an agent—the only 
different case, so faras I can recollect, 
being that of one peculiar group of 
secondary serial rights. And I have 
not intended that my practice shall 
be more liberal than that of my 
colleagues whom I respect. 

Well! My critic has stated his ideal 
of the agent’s mission, which, so far 
as it is practicable, does him honor, 
but which seems to me a good many 
pegs above experience and possibility. 
I will now, at the cost of some repeti- 
tion, state mine. 

It does not include the agents get- 
ting ten or fifteen per cent. for pre- 
tending to secure a contract for each 
of a successful author’s books after the 
one which secures him his publisher. 
But before our good new prophet 
arose, that was generally the agent’s 
ideal, and the realization of it, I 
take pleasure in repeating, made him 
‘a very serious detriment to literature 
and a leech on the author, sucking 
blood entirely out of proportion to his 
latter service.” 

An established author has none, 
or.at worst little, of this business to do, 
and can do that little himself, or get 
an honest lawyer to arrange with any 
unquestionable publisher, for a tenth 
of what the agent often receives. But 
if it comes to the point where he 
thinks he needs a lawyer, he would 
better hunt a new publisher, with 
whom he won’t feel the need of a law- 
yer, and if he is too lazy or stupid 
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to do that, or if his wares are not 
enough in request to make the search 
an easy one, he can give an agent 
(unless he wants a lawyer to watch 
over the agent too) an honest job to 
do it for him. 

The distinction between matter that 
can place itself, and matter that needs 
placing, goes to the bottom of the 
whole subject. The matter that can 
place itself of course returns vastly 
the more money, and the agent 
naturally wants to hold onto it, and 
should not be too severely blamed 
if he finds reasons for holding on 
which won’t hold water. But it is 
only the other matter—that which 
really needs placing—that gives him 
any honest work to do. 

Serial rights, even of established 
authors, often need placing when the 
author or his publisher does not 
readily find a place open, and they 
are sometimes more profitable than 
the book-right; and in addition to 
them are the dramatic rights, trans- 
lations, ‘‘Colonial rights’ for the 
British Empire—and for us, if our 
imperialistic policy gets that far—in 
short, all the several out-of-the-way 
things that cannot readily be managed 
by author or publisher. 

But I believe that in addition to 
these, the agent’s main legitimate 
field is with the authors whose work 
the publisher does not particularly 
want, but ‘‘would want if he knew 
it’’—in finding good publishers for 
deserving authors who have not yet 
found them, not in pretending to find 
them after they have been found. 
Yet so misled is my critic by the 
glitter in this latter direction, as to 
confess without any apparent sus- 
picion of his position, that with the 
other wide legitimate matter he does 
not propose to have anything to do. 

I hope that in addition to the two 
legitimate fields—the extra rights of 
proved authors and all the rights of 
new ones, there will also grow up some 
realization of my critic’s ideal that 
the agent should be a sift-reader for 
publishers. But I hope for it on 
wider grounds than his—that ‘‘in 
these days every publisher is more or 
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less of a specialist.”’ I fear that on 
that ground, alone, the agent’s real 
usefulness cannot contribute very 
largely to his maintenance. Any 
man writing worthily on a specialty 
will probably know more about the 
publishers on that specialty than an 
agent is apt to, and if by ‘‘specialty”’ 
is meant the personal idiosyncrasies 
of the publishers in the writer’s field, 
there are not so many publishers 
worth an author’s attention, that he 
can afford to pay an expert to direct 
his choice. Authors, it is true, are 
as apt as other people to fall into the 
hands of quacks, but there is probably 
no justification different in kind 
(though there may be more in degree, 
as their livelihood is often at stake) 
for paying an expert to keep one 
away from quack publishers, than 
from quack doctors or quack lawyers 
—or quack literary agents. 

Though the agent does not like 
being restricted to the fields I have 
marked out, my critic really restricts 
himself to them, unless his phrases 
regarding competition and one pub- 
lisher are more practical than I think 
they are. The leading American 
agent is the best man I know in the 
craft, and yet he says that unless he 
has a mortgage on the future of the 
author whom he finds a publisher 
for, he can’t make a living. I am 
far from making Talleyrand’s famous 
response, yet if he can’t make a living 
under the conditions his English 
confrere lays down, he would better 
not make it at all, at least in his 
present trade. But I think he can 
make it, if he will depend on legiti- 
mate returns, without seeking what 
my critic sufficiently indicates to 
be illegitimate ones. True, restricted 
to the functions shown, the business 
never can be one to tempt very ex- 
ceptional ability; and it has unques- 
tionably been overdone, many people 
being drawn into it by the success of 
one or two. But those successes 
were achieved in ways my critic 
condemns, and under exceptional 
conditions, a minor portion of which 
I am ready to admit have been im- 
proved out of existence by the agent. 
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His activities have gone immensely 
farther than improvement, however, 
and the conditions cannot be repeated 
soon, if ever. If my critic is right 
in his main contentions, and I think 
he is, people have been fooled, and 
the ‘‘some of the time’’ during which 
‘fall the people can be fooled’’ is 
past; and the ‘‘some of the people” 
who can be “fooled all the time’’ 
are too few in this connection to 
offer even a _ dishonest living, let 
alone an honest one, to as many as 
are now seeking it. My critic tacitly 
admits that he thinks that the way in 
which the agents have made much, 
probably most, of their money, is not 
consistent with his ideas of right: 
they have not even tried to give the 
author the benefit of competition, and 
leave him the benefit of one high- 
class publisher. They have tried 
only the first half of it, and a very 
delusive competition they have made 
of it. But they have had the excuse 
that the two terms of my critic’s 
proposition really contradict each 
other. There is no possibility, any 
more than there is a_ necessity, 
for anything that the phraseology 
attempts to indicate. The agent 
cannot find place for competition 
with a high-class publisher, any 
more than with a high-class lawyer, 
doctor, or any other sympathetic 
and skilled adviser. But even if he 
could, keeping an author’s books 
together with such a publisher, has not 
yet been the agent’s way; and to do it 
and still play the competition game, 
would require a degree of diplomatic 
capacity whose possessors, instead 
of being literary agents, would be 
high in the departments of state and 
the foreign embassies. 


A friend who read the manuscript 
for these pages asked: ‘“‘Are you not 
depicting the high-class publisher as 
he ought to be rather thanas heis?”’ 
Even if I were, it would still be worth 
while to depict him: for it is well 
to contemplate ideals; but I have 
suggested no ideal that I have not 
known in actual practice, and al- 
though the publishing business in 
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America is in a lower estate than 
it has been before since I knew it, 
I have had, and have, the privilege 
of knowing several men in it who 
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live up to the best that I have 
claimed, and find their account in it 
despite the competition of methods 
that they scorn. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By Henry W. Lucy, 


II 


INCE I first knew 
the House of Com- 
mons the method 
of procedure and 
the style of debate 
have greatly al- 
tered. Obviously 

’ the latter is a se- 

quence of the former. Thirty years 

ago the Speaker took the Chair at 
fouro’clock. Questions began half an 
hour later, the progressofinterrogation 
frequently extending to six o’clock. 
Then, as now, the text of questions 
was printed on a paper in the hand 
of every Member. Nevertheless, in 
accordance with immemorial cus- 
tom, every Member mercilessly read 
aloud every word of his question. 

The Irish Members beginning to fall 

into line under the command of 

Parnell, shrewd Joseph Gillis Biggar 

quickly perceived this opportunity 

of obstructing business. He incited 
his colleagues to put down questions 
by the score, making them as lengthy 
as possible, as controversial as the 
supervision of the Speaker permitted. 

That is a pleasing habit by no 
means unfamiliar at the present 
day. But in the seventies and the 
early sessions of the eighties, ob- 
struction had another weapon in its 
armory. In those happy times. 
there was nothing to prevent a small 
but active clique, whether it was 
called the Fourth Party or belonged 
to the Parnellite faction, from getting 
up a wrangle over a Ministerial answer 
to a question, and moving the ad- 
journment in order to discuss the 
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matter at length. To-day leave is 
occasionally given to move the ad- 
journment, the privilege being un- 
hampered by the absolutely futile 
condition that the request shall be 
supported by forty Members. But 
such motion may not be made till the 
close of the Question hour, and if 
permission be extorted by the support 
alluded to, debate may not open till 
after the dinner hour, leaving the 
ordinary course of business undis- 
turbed. 

On one of the earliest days of 
the Parliament of 1880 Mr. Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell, scarcely veiling 
under form of a Question an attack on 
the newly appointed French Minister 
to the Court of St. James, met re- 
monstrance by moving the adjourn- 
ment. This happened at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, midway in the list 
of Questions. A row ensued pro- 
longed till one o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when, Mr. O’Donnell retiring in 
a state of physical exhaustion, the 
subject dropped and the Speaker 
gravely called on the next Question 
on the paper. 

One result of this state of things 
was to prevent the cream of debate 
rising till after the dinner hour, an 
arrangement that involved late sit- 
tings. To-day, with the House mas- 
ter of its own time, questions are 
disposed of and Orders of the Day en- 
tered upon not later than four o'clock. 
Debate automatically closes at eleven. 
The great guns are fired off as early 
as possible, invariably before dispersal 
for dinner. In former times, with the 
length of sitting unlimited by the 
Standing Orders, the real business of 
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debate did not begin earlier than ten 
o’clock, when Members began to 
stream back from dinner. When 
Disraeli and Gladstone faced each 
other across the Table it was a 
common thing for the Leader of the 
Opposition to rise at eleven o’clock 
to wind up a critical debate, talk for 
an hour and a half, and leave the 
Leader to reply at similar or greater 
length, regardless of the glowing 
dawn. Indifferent circumstances the 
style of speech-making becomes wholly 
different. Then men ‘‘orated’’; now 
they talk. 

A distinctive feature of the twen- 
tieth century House of Commons is 
the disappearance of the orator. 
Time was, at and since the period of 
Pitt and Fox, when the House of 
Commons was a stage from which 
eminent men delivered elaborate dis- 
courses. Within my comparatively 
brief experience a great change has 
been wrought in this respect. There 
are able men in the present Parlia- 
ment; there is not one who poses as 
as orator. New times, above all 
new Rules of Procedure, make new 
manners. There really isn’t time 
now for a man to lay himself out for a 
two hours’ speech, as was a common 
custom even so recently as a quarter 
of a century ago. With the House 
meeting at the afternoon hour of 
a quarter to three o’clock and ab- 
ruptly closing debate at eleven, there 
is no room for such elaborate per- 
formance. 

Moreover, the habit of Members 
in respect of debate is changed. 
Time was when 660 Members were 
content to form an audience en- 
raptured by the eloquence of eight 
or ten. Now with special wires 
feeding local papers, every Member 
feels called upon to deliver a certain 
number of remarks on important 
bills or resolutions brought before the 
House. The average Member finds 
more satisfaction in talking than in 
listening. This, combined with a dis- 
position to regard progress of legisla- 
tive business as of more importance 
than flowers of oratory, completes the 
change of fashion. In these prosaic 
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days, a Member, however eminent, 
rising with evident intent of deliver- 
ing a set oration, would first be stared 
at, then left to discourse to himself, 
the Speaker, and an admiring family 
circle in the Ladies’ Gallery. 

I remember in days that are no 
more a quite different state of things. 
In the seventies, even in the eighties, 
there were giants of oratory. Glad- 
stone was the last survival, and 
even he towards the end of his career 
was influenced by the newer turn 
of thought which dominated Parlia- 
mentary debate. He could not help 
being eloquent when deeply moved. 
But he was more direct in his methods, 
less voluminous in his speech. 

In his prime, in a great debate 
when political parties were set in 
battle array, Gladstone’s transcen- 
dent oratorical gifts had full play. 
There was marked contrast in his 
manner of answering a question 
addressed to him in his Ministerial 
capacity. After purporting to make 
reply and taking some ten minutes to 
do it, he sat down, frequently leaving 
his interrogator and the House in a 
condition of dismayed bewilderment, 
hopelessly attempting to grope their 
way through the intricacies of the 
sonorous sentences they had listened 
to. If, as happened in expounding 
a bill or replying to a debate, he 
desired to make himself understood, 
he had no equal. His manner in 
speech-making was more strongly 
marked by action than was that of 
his only rival, John Bright. He 
emphasized points by smiting the 
open palm of his left hand with sledge- 
hammer fist. Sometimes he, with 
gleaming eyes—‘‘like a vulture’s,” 
as Mr. Lecky genially described them, 
—pointed his forefinger straight at 
his adversary. In hottest moments 
he beat the brass-bound Box with 
clamorous hand that occasionally 
drowned the point he strove to 
make. Sometimes with both hands 
raised above his head; often with 
left elbow leaning on the Box, right 
hand with closed fist shaken at the 
head of an wunoffending country 
gentleman on the back bench op- 
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posite; anon, standing half a step 
back from the Table, left hand hang- 
ing at his side, right uplifted, so that 
he might with thumb-nail lightly 
touch the shining crown of his head, 
he trampled his way through the 


argument he assailed as an elephant 
in an hour of aggravation rages 
through a jungle. 

It is no new thing for great orators 
to indulge in extravagant gestures. 
Peel had none; Pitt few, and they 
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monotonous and mechanical. But 
Pitt’s father, the great Chatham, 
was apt to flash his eagle eye, to 
flaunt his flannels, and strike home 
with his crutch. Brougham once 
dropped on his knees in the House of 
Lords and with outstretched hands 
implored the Peers not to reject the 
Reform Bill. Fox was sometimes 
moved to tears by his own eloquence. 
Burke on a historic occasion brought 
a dagger into debate, and at the 
proper cue flung it on the floor of the 
House of Commons. Sheridan, when 
nothing more effective was to be done, 
was apt to faint. Grattan used to 
scrape the ground with his knuckles 
as he bent his body and thanked God 
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he had no peculiarities of gesture. In 
respect of originality, multiplicity 
and vehemence of gesture, Gladstone, 
as in some other things, beat the 
record of human achievement. 
Disraeli lacked two qualities, failing 
which true eloquence is impossible. 
He was never quite in earnest, and 
he was not troubled by dominating 
conviction. Only on the rarest oc- 
sasions did he affect to be roused to 
righteous indignation, and then he 
was rather amusing than impressive. 
He was endowed with a lively fancy 
and cultivated the art of coiring 
phrases, generally personal in their 
bearing. When these were flashed 
forth, he delighted the House. For 
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the rest, at the period I knew him, 
when he had grown respectable and 
was weighted with responsibility, he 
was often dull. There were, indeed, 
in the course of a session few things 
more dreary than a long speech from 
Dizzy. At short, sharp replies to 
questions designed to be embarrassing 
he was effective. When it came to a 
long speech, the lack of stamina was 
disclosed, and the House listened to 
something which, if not occasionally 
incomprehensible, was frequently in- 
volved. 

When he rose to speak he rested 
his hand for a moment on the Box— 
only for a moment, for he invariably 
endeavoured to gain the ear of his 
audience by making a brilliant point 
in an opening sentence. The attitude 
he found most conducive to happy 
delivery was to stand balancing him- 
self on heel and toe with hands in his 
coattail pockets. In this pose, with 
head hung down as if he were mentally 
debating how best to express a thought 
just born to him, he slowly uttered 
the polished and poisoned sentences, 
over which he had spent laborious 
hours in the study. The merest 
tvro knew a moment beforehand 
when Disraeli was approaching what 
he regarded as the most effective 
opening for dropping the gem of 
phrase he made believe to have just 
dug up from an unvisited corner of 
his mind. He saw him lead up to it; 
he noted the disappearance of the 
hand in the direction of the coattail 
pocket, sometimes in search of a 
pocket-handkerchief brought out and 
shaken with careless air, most often 
to extend the coattails, whilst, with 
body gently rocked to and fro and 
an affected hesitancy of speech, the 
bon mot was flashed forth. Not being 
a born orator, but as a keen observer 
knowing the necessity noted by 
Hamlet in his advice to the players 
of accompanying voice by action, he 
performed a series of bodily jerks as 
remote from the natural gesturesof the 
true orator as the waddling of a duck 
across a stubble field from the pro- 
gress of a swan over the bosom of 
a lake. 
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John Bright, perhaps the finest 
orator known to the House of Com- 
mons in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, was morally and politically 
the antithesis of Disraeli. Before, 
in the closing years of a long life, 
he reached the unexpected haven of 
community with the Conservative 
Party on the question of Home Rule, 
political animosity passed by no 
ditch through the mire of which it 
might drag him. But it never ac- 
cused him of speaking with an un- 
certain sound, of denouncing to-day 
what yesterday he upheld. To a 
public man this atmosphere of ac- 
knowledged sincerity and honest con- 
viction is a mighty adjunct of power. 
To it Bright added airy’ graces of 
oratory. He kept himself well in 
hand throughout his speech, never 
losing his hold upon his audience. 
His gestures were of the fewest but, 
unlike Disraeli’s, they were appropri- 
ate because natural. A simple wave 
of the right hand, and the point of 
his sentence wasemphasized. Nature 
gifted him with a fine presence and a 
voice the like of which has rarely 
rung through the classic chamber. 
‘“‘Like a bell,’’ was the illustration 
commonly employed in any endeavor 
to convey an impression of its music. 
I should say like a peal of bells, for a 
single one could not produce the 
varied tones in which Bright suited 
his voice to his theme. 

On the whole the dominant note 
was one of pathos. Probably because 
all his great speeches pleaded for the 
cause of the oppressed or denounced 
an accomplished wrong, a tone of 
melancholy ran through all. For the 
expression of pathos there were mar- 
vellously touching vibrations in his 
voice which carried to the listener’s 
heart the tender thoughts that came 
glowing from the speaker’s, clad in 
simple words as they passed histongue. 

When I first knew the House no 
speech in full-dress debate was re- 
garded as complete unless it were 
rounded off byan elaborate peroration. 
In this competition Mr. Gladstone 
was easily first. Disraeli also had his 
pet peroration. Butit was pompous in 
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conception, of the tinkling-cymbal 
order of construction. Gladstone’s 
only competitor in this development of 
oratorical art was John Bright. Vary- 
ing his ordinary practice of delivering 
the main part of his speech without 
the assistance of a note, Bright always 
carefully wrote out the text of the 
peroration of his great speeches. He 
did not necessarily read from the 


manuscript. It was at hand in case 
of need. 
Another adornment of speeches 


which did not survive the seventies 
was the introduction of quotations 
from the classic poets. John Bright 
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“sat 
out,’’ as they say of the fourth partner 


in this competition, of course, 


in Bridge. I am not certain if Dizzy 
did not occasionally try his hand at a 
Latin tag, though I do not remember 
hearing him. Gladstone, with the 
literary wealth of Athens and Rome 
at command frequently gilded his 
speech with choice extracts of the 
ore. Here his worthy competitor 
was Lowe, equally facile. When in 
forming his Budget Lowe embodied 
a Match Tax, ruining his reputation 
as a financier and imperilling the 
safety of his Government, it was 
shrewdly suspected that he was 
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allured by the fancy which he, with al- 
most childish delight, communicated 
to the House of printing on the match- 
box stamp the motto: Fx luce lucel- 
lum. As was written of one of old 
time, ‘‘he had his jest and they [very 
nearly] had his estate.” He saved his 
Ministerial life only by hastily aban- 
doning his Match Tax and his motto. 

In House of Commons debate to- 
day the peroration is as much out of 
fashion as the costumes worn in 
Goldsmith’s comedies. The last halt 
made by the vanishing custom was on 
Budget night. Through the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expounding his Budget was ex- 
pected to make several little jokes 
and one serious peroration. Never 
on such a momentous occasion did 
Gladstone condescend to the frivolity 
of a jest. The sustained eloquence of 
his peroration made up for deficiency 
in that direction. Harcourt was the 
first Chancellor of the Exchequer 
systematically to flash over arid 
wastes of Revenue returns the light 
of humor. His example was followed 
by such unexpected practitioners as 
Mr. Goschen and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. In the twentieth century, 
little jokes—the most telling relate 
to the fluctuating sale of rum and 
the yield of the Death Duties—are 
still made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on his annual field night. 
But, like the harp that once through 
Tara’s halls the soul of music shed, 
the Peroration is dead. 

Another marked change wrought 
by the hand of time in the habits 
of the House of Commons relates to 
dress. I have a precious print which 
shows the House of Commons assem- 
bled in the session of 1821. Mem- 
bers are seated in the old House dimly 
lit by candelabra pendant from the 
roof. It is the most appallingly 
respectable assembly I ever set eyes 
upon. Neither whisker nor mous- 
tache varies the grimness of the 
sedate countenances. All are dressed 
alike with high coat collar, stock 
carried up to chin, trousers cut tight 
to the leg and drawn over the instep 
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by a strap. I showed the print one 
day to Frank Lockwood, beloved 
equally of the Bar and Parliament, 
a man who carried an irrepressible 
sense of humor to the length of 
having in the same session served 
in succession as Solicitor-General in 
Lord Rosebery’s Government and 
in that of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

‘‘How decorously dull!’’ he ex- 
claimed, regarding the scene with 
quick interest. ‘‘How portentously 
respectable! There does not seem 
to be a single Irish Member among 
them; nor’’—he added, running his 
eye again over the crowded benches 
—‘even a lawyer.” 

Sir James Fergusson, Postmaster- 
General in the Second Salisbury Ad- 
ministration, tells me he remembers 
a time when no Member of the House 
of Commons who respected himself 
and his constituency sat in the 
presence of the Speaker without wear- 
ing gloves. Sir Robert, elected Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire whilst he was fighting 
in the Crimea, entered the House in 
1854 and is from that point of calcu- 
lation nineteen years my senior. I 
never saw the gloves, but I have 
distinct remembrance of the Sunday- 
go-to-meeting sartorial style of M.Ps. 
in the seventies. Everyone was 
black-coated and, of course, top- 
hatted. One named Monk, who sat 
for Gloucester session after session, 
created a sensation, on the whole 
painful, by presenting himself on 
sultry days in a dove-colored suit. 
It is true his late father had been a 
Bishop, but it was felt that he was 
rather imposing on the distinction. 

I distinctly remember another 
shock suffered by the House when 
Lord Randolph Churchill entered 
wearing a pair of tan shoes. The 
Fourth Party was then at the height 
of its impudence, the plenitude of its 
power. Its young leader had, for 
months, alternately bullied the Prime 
Minister and tweaked the nose of the 
Leader of the Opposition. These 
things had been suffered, not gladly, 
it is true, but in recognition of im- 
potence to withstand them. This 
tan shoes atrocity was, on both sides 
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of the House, felt to be going literally 
a step too far. 

At this date it is curious to reflect 
upon these dead-and-gone emotions. 
On sultry afternoons the benches 
of the twentieth-century House of 
Commons present an appearance 
suggestive of Henley on Regatta 
day. The cylindrical silk hat, which, 
within the memory of the present 
Speaker, was regarded in the light 
of one of the pillars that sustain the 
British Constitution, is rarely seen. 
Straw hats, Homburg hats, and the 
common bowler have rudely shunted 
its solemnity. A working-man Mem- 
ber, returned for the first time to the 
present Parliament, has beaten the 
record by presenting himself in a 
soft brown wide-awake, the rim of 
which is in size and proportions 
planned on the scale of the sloping 
roof of a Swiss chalet. As for clothes, 
anything will do, the lighter in color, 
the less conventional in cut, the 
better. The absence of a waistcoat 
is amply atoned for by the presence 
of a cummerbund. 

It was by the last Parliament 
elected in the reign of Queen Victoria 
—the first King Edward Vii opened 
in person—that this revolution was 
completed. With it came in with a 
rush the fashion of Tea on th- Terrace. 
That such things were accomplished 
under the genial, happy-go-lucky 
Premiership of Mr. Arthur Balfour is 
a circumstance in which some critics 
may find a moral. The function of 
Tea on the Terrace was a natural flux 
of the state of things existing in the 
first five years of the new century. 
Mr. Balfour had at his command an 
overwhelming and, up to the time of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s excursion into the 
field of Protection, a united and docile 
majority. The last thing demanded 
from them was contribution to debate. 
Votes, not talk, was what was looked 
for from their loyalty. They could 
not be expected to sit silent hour 
after hour listening to honorable 
gentlemen opposite, nor could they 
be trusted to remain at hand in 
the library or smoking-room. With 
quick intuition the Whips saw the 


possibilities of an afternoon function 
to which ladies contributed the 
charm of their presence. Tea on the 
Terrace was accordingly encouraged 
in high quarters. London society 
eagerly swallowed the bait, and the 
worried Whips were soothed by the 
knowledge that at the sound of 
the Division bell a_ battalion of 
Ministerialists would sally from the 
Terrace to resist the machinations of 
the Opposition trying to rush an 
unexpected Division. 

Not least thorough in the changes 
wrought in the House of Commons 
during the last three decades is that 
affecting the personnel and the posi- 
tion of the Irish Party. When, in 
1874, they came in with a rush, they 
were like a string of gamins breaking 
in on the sanctity of the close of a 
Cathedral. The old traditions of the 
House of Commons imposing discipline 
and almost abject submission to the 
authority of the Chair, deeply rooted, 
were defied. The authority of the 
Speaker in pre-Parnellite days is ac- 
curately indicated by the old story 
of a threat to ‘‘name’”’ an offending 
Member. ‘‘And what would happen 
if you had done it?’ one privily 
asked the Speaker. ‘‘Heaven only 
knows,’’ answered the right honor- 
able gentleman. For generations a 
vague, obscure threat had sufficed to 
subdue the most reckless misdoer. 
Before Parnell and Mr. Biggar had 
been long to the fore, it became neces- 
sary to enact a standing order attach- 
ing definite penalties as a consequence 
of the Speaker performing the ancient 
rite of ‘‘naming’’ a Member. 

Mr. Butt, himself an old Parlia- 
mentary hand, was in the first ses- 
sion of the Disraelian Parliament so 
deeply imbued with the traditions of 
the House that he shrank from direct 
conflict with the Chair. There came 
a night when he, once the popular idol 
of the Nationalist Party, in sight of a 
full House quitted the Irish camp 
below the gangway to the left of the 
Speaker, seating himself in the serener 
quarter above it. Parnell thereupon, 
with the assistance of his grotesque, 
honest, delightfully original lieuten- 
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ant, Joseph Gillis Biggar, took com- 
mand; entering upon a campaign 
which before his fall transmuted the 
Parliamentary atmosphere, _ trans- 
formed its methods of procedure. 
The evolution of these two was one of 
the most remarkable, not the least 
momentous, episodes in the Parlia- 
mentary life of the last thirty years. 
One, a Cambridge man, of aristocratic 
birth; the other, a provision dealer 
from Belfast, uncultured, uncouth. 
The two extremes were drawn together 
by common hatred of the Saxon, 
stern resolve to smite him in his most 
sacred temple. 

At the outset they were singularly 
unfitted for the self-appointed task. 
Neither had that fluency which is the 
common heritage of their countrymen. 
They turned the disqualification into 
a weapon of war. If, being on their 
legs, they could not straightway hit 
upon the precise phrase they sought, 
why let the House of Commons wait 
till they did. The interval would 
serve by wasting a minute of public 
time, and in the business of obstruc- 
tion every little helps. Joseph Gillis, 
enlarging on the principle, on a 
famous occasion held the House of 
Commons at bay whilst in husky 
voice he read to it extracts from a 
Blue Book. At a quarter to nine 
o'clock, the entertainment having 
commenced at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, his voice began to fail. The 
Speaker, rising to order, called at- 
tention to the rule requiring Members 
to address the Chair. ‘‘And,” he 
added, ‘‘the observations of the 
honorable Member have not for some 
time past reached me.” ‘Very well, 
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sir,’ said genial Joe B., ever ready 
to oblige; ‘‘I ’ll come closer.’’ And, 
placing his Blue Book under his arm, 
picking up his tumbler of water, 
he stepped across the gangway, taking 
up a position conveniently under 
the hapless Speaker’s left ear. 

These deliberate, systematic out- 
rages on Parliamentary etiquette and 
tradition in time worked out the re- 
demption of the House of Commons. 
Up to the incursion of the Parnell- 
ites, rules of procedure handed down 
from Stuart times, whilst occasion- 
ally failing in their purpose, fared 
well enough. Evidently they must 
be recast to meet the new order of 
things. In the eighties the House, 
most unwilling to move in that direc- 
tion, gave up much time to reforming 
its ancient Standing Orders. The 
adoption of the closure, violently re- 
sented as an infringement of the privi- 
lege of free speech, did much to deliver 
the majority from the tyranny of the 
individual. The automatic inter- 
ruption of debate, first on the stroke 
of midnight, now at eleven o’clock, 
struck at the root of possible disorder 
by minimizing the recurrence of late 
sittings. The appointment of Grand 
Committees, involving a system of 
double labor shift, largely assisted 
in the furcherance of work achieved in 
a session. 

But, as the Empire spreads, the 
burden of legislative labor increases. 
In this twentieth century the Mother 
of Parliaments is a weary Titan, 
yearning for the coming of the in- 
evitable time when her load will be 
lightened by the devolution to local 
bodies of legislation on local matters. 
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Actors, and perhaps comedians 
above all actors, are notoriously im- 
provident, and great must have bee 
the joy among them when that prince 
of comedians, Coquelin ainé, con- 
ceived the idea of founding a house 
of retreat for them. This happened 
about four years ago, and having 
interested the State to open its purse 
for his project, a year later M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, 
who had always 
shown great in- 
terest and devo- 
tion to art and its 
interpreters, laid 
the foundation- 
stone of the 
‘Maison de Re- 
traite.”” Situated 
in the beautiful 
country around 
Pont-aux-Dames, 
the house, built 
by M. René Binet, 
an aquarellist as 
well as architect, 
looks through the 
opera-glass of 
one’s hands like 
a water-color 
drawing. As one 
of his principles is ve / 
that his architec- 
ture shall bealive, 
M. Binet goes to 
nature rather than to science for his 
models, and, armed with a micro- 
scope, will minutely examine the 
workings of life, and form from groups 
of cells a dome, a vault, or the angle 
of a wall. 

From the road the building looks 
a little cold; then one perceives a 
charming little loggia, a red _bal- 
cony, and on the walls and vaulting 
painted orange-trees forming a tunnel 
brightened by golden fruit. This 
loggia is a precursor of the interior 
charm that strikes one immediately 
on entering the grounds. Above 
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M. CONSTANT COQUELIN an 
Sketched by Bellery Desfontaines 


a flower garden are turfed terraces 
overlooked by a balcony on which all 
the windows of the rooms open. The 
balcony is shaded by laurels and 


garlanded with ivy, while at intervals 
sculptured wooden pillars show gro- 
tesque figures carved by M. Guillot. 
Towards the country the balustrade 
is terminated by 
beacon, 


a little electric 
whose red light at evening 
beckons home 
the old comedians 
and comediennes 
strolling beneath 
the trees. Of 
course there is a 
statue of Moliére 
in the garden. 
Who but Poque- 
lin could be the 
patron saint of 
a retreat found- 
ed by Coquelin? 
The interior of 
the house is dec- 
orated by M. 
Bellery Desfon- 
taines, and he 
has chosen hap- 
pily the subjects 
for the hall. At 
one end an old 
tragedian reposes, 
while opposite is 
old come- 
dienne holding a 
smiling mask while her own face 
remains melancholy. The kitchen 
speaks of good and plentiful meals, 
and is not the least interesting part 
of the establishment. The bedrooms 
are comfortably and tastefully fur- 
nished and though the house opened 
with not less than sixty beds they 
were not sufficient for the applica- 
tions that poured in. 

Probably classical and correct per- 
sons would find a redundance of 
crnament in the gargoyles, the mo- 
saics, and paintings that decorate the 
“Maison de Retraite,” but it is a 
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M. BINET 
Architect of the Home for Old Actors 


gay and fitting retreat for those who 
have been the means of creating 
much gaiety; everything breathes of 
life and joy, and there is none of the 
suggestion of the approaching tomb 
that so often mars the homes offered 
in even a kindly spirit. After two 
years Coquelin’s‘‘ Maison de Retraite”’ 
is still in full swing, and all who have 
enjoyed an evening with that delight- 
ful comedian will join in hoping that 
its life may be long and prosperous. 
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Probably before this paragraph 1s 
printed, a new editor will have been 
chosen for the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
The death of Ferdinand Brunetiére 
will make a great difference in the 
management of the greatest literary 
review in the world. M. Brunetiére 
was a reactionary, and it is to be 
hoped that his successor will not 
share his views in this regard. Curi- 
ously enough, what is apparently 
Brunetiére’s last contribution to litera- 
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ture appears in an Ameri- 
can book—the volume on 
Balzac in the French Men 
of Letters series, published 
by Messrs. Lippincott. An 
admirable study it is of 
the greatest of French 
novelists. Brunetiére was 
born at Toulon on _ the 
roth of July, 1849, and was 
educated at Marseilles and 
Paris. He was a member 
of the French Academy, 
and his’ book, “The 
Naturalistic Novel,’’ was 
crowned by that august 


body. 
2 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
has recently spoken of 
the drama in America. 
Anything that Mr. Jones 
has to say on this subject 
is interesting because he 
knows what he is talking 
about. His recent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly 
has attracted more or less 
attention, and now he has 
written another one for the London 
Daily Telegraph, parts of which have 
been widely quoted over here. He 
thinks that a crying need of this 
country is a school of acting. That, I 
believe, is what Mr. Conried proposes 
to have connected with the New Thea- 
tre. But who is to be the instructor? 
Not Mr. Conried, let us hope. Mr. 
Jones speaks pleasantly of the stock 
companies in various American 
cities. These, it seems to me, are 
schools of acting. Most of our well- 
known actors and actresses got their 
training in stock companies; and 
there is no better place. I heard the 
late Dion Boucicault make this re- 
mark with much emphasis in an 
address he delivered on acting many 
years ago. ‘‘This place,’”’ said he, 
pointing to the stage on which he 
stood, ‘‘is the school for acting. 
Let those who wish to become actors 
begin right here, at the bottom, and 
work up. It is better than all the 
‘schools’ in the world.” 
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GARDEN AND HOME FOR OLD ACTORS 


In speaking of the recent Ashwell- 
Anglin performance of ‘‘Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence,’ Mr. Jones praises the 
American actress for her comedy. 
As a matter of fact, Miss Anglin 
is every bit as good in comedy as she 
is in emotion, and I hope that the 
next play that she gets will give her 
an opportunity to show what she 
can do asa comedienne. Mr. Jones 
compliments our audiences on their 
good manners. If they do not like 
a play, he says, they neither hiss nor 
‘““boo’’; they quietly leave the theatre, 
or patiently sit through the per- 
formance, and even call the actors 
before the footlights at the end. 
But they don’t go again, nor do they 
tell their friends to go. This sure- 
ly is much to be preferred to the 
brutal English way of ‘‘booing”’ a 


play and insulting the actors and 


the playwright. 
2 


Mrs. Fiske is another of our ver- 
satile actresses. She is as good in 
comedy as she is in emotional rdles. 
Her new play, ‘‘The New York Idea,” 
is a comedy, and nothing could be 
less like her ‘‘Leah Kleschna”’ than 
is her impersonation of the divorced 
woman in love with her divorced 
husband. Mr. Langdon Mitchell has 
made a striking play, and on rather 
coarse lines. It is full of a certain 
sort of wit, and he hits the American 
idea, which is what he calls divorce, 
with a bladder rather than a bludgeon. 


22 
The little girl who was the original 
of Dickens’s ‘‘Little Dorrit”’ is still 
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From a photograph made for Putnam's MonTHuty by A. E. Sproull 


THE EAST SIDE OF MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 











THE LOUNGER 


a Mrs. 
lives at 


living in England. She is 
Mary Ann Cooper, and she 
Southgate. Mrs. Cooper is now in 
her ninety-fifth year. The London 
Chronicle representative describes her 
as ‘‘the daintiest, prettiest little old 
lady who has ever been carved in 
marble or painted on canvas.’ The 
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fortunately, this is an exceptional 
group of buildings. In the distance 
we see the Madison Square Garden 
tower, and just below it the Appel- 
late Court; in the foreground is Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church. The church and 
the tower were both designed by the 
late Stanford White: the latter was 
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old lady had been out all day and 
was tired, so she had not much to 
say to her interviewer. She had 
very little to say about Dickens, 
though she remembered him well and 
revered his memory. 


2 


If all New York were as architect- 
urally beautiful as is this bit of the 
east side of Madison Square, there 
would be no fault to find. Un- 


DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


the scene of his tragic taking-off. The 
view from the point at which this 
photograph was taken will be partly 
obscured, before long, by the forty- 
eight-story Renaissance tower of a life- 
insurance company’s building. 
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No matter how good republicans we 
may be, we all like to see royalty not 
only in full dress but in undress; 








M. RENAULD 


and in the late Duke of Cambridge’s 
letters and diaries we get. glimpses 
of Queen Victoria and other members 
of the royal family as they appeared 
to their relations. The Duke of 
Cambridge was a cousin of the Queen, 
and born in the same year, but out- 
lived her by afew years. He also 
outlived his wife, Mrs. FitzGeorge, 
as she was called, by a few years, 
after a long and happy married life. 
The stage seems to have peculiar 
matrimonial attractions for English 
Royalty as well as the nobility. Mrs. 
FitzGeorge was an actress of great 
beauty and charm and unusual intel- 
ligence. Her marriage to the Duke 
of Cambridge was, of course, a 
morganatic one, but it was none the 
less happy for that. The Duke, 
while he was willing to serve his 
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SIGNOR BONCI 


country and sacrifice himself in a 
public way, did not believe that the 
nation had any right to interfere 
with his private life. He abhorred 
Marriages ‘‘by arrangement”’ and 
only believed in those of affection. 
And who shall say that he was not 
right? 


2 


My congratulations to Mr. Ham- 
merstein. I like his pluck in starting 
an opera house of his own, for the 
Manhattan, as I understand it, is 
entirely a one-man affair. No board 
of directors, with millions behind 
them, are ready to stand by Mr. 
Hammerstein. He built and equipped 
his opera house himself; he engaged 
his singers; he alone sowed the seed, 
and he alone will reap the harvest. 
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And I hope it will be a big one. He 
has shown unusual sagacity in the 
selection of his singers and the leader 
of his orchestra. The latter, Signor 
Campanini, a brother of the famous 
tenor, to my way of thinking has no 
rival as a wielder of the baton. All 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s principal singers 
are exceptionally good. His chorus 
is not only satisfactory as to voice 
but as to appearance; and altogether 
it is a pleasure to attend the per- 
formance at the Manhattan Opera 
House. It reminds me of the old 
days when the Academy of Music 
was in its prime; when the greatest 
singers of the world stood before 
the footlights in that famous old 
temple of music. There is something 


intimate about the Manhattan that 
the Metropolitan lacks. The Metro- 
politan Opera House is a great show, 
and, unquestionably, it has an array 
of fine singers; but I must confess to 
a weakness for the Manhattan,— 
perhaps because I have a weakness 
for Italian opera. 


2 


Speaking of opera reminds me of 
Mr. Conried, who, I see it is now 
definitely settled, will be the director 
of the New Theatre. To my mind the 
fact that Mr. Conried is to direct 
the fortunes of that house detracts 
very much from its value and its 
interest. Ifthe New Theatre is to be 
what its founders claim, if it is to 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 











From photograph by Van der Weyde 
PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN, BY HOLBEIN 
Recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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VON 
encourage the American dramatist, 
to develop the American actor, I 
cannot believe that Mr. Conried is 
the man for the directorship. Mr. 
Conried may be an American citizen, 
but he is not an American in any 
sense of the word, and I don’t see 
how he can judge American plays. 
He produced good plays at the Irving 


Place Theatre—there is no doubt 
about that; but they had already 
made successes in Germany. He 


did not discover them himself, nor 
did he develop the actors. He en- 
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HOHENLOHE 


gaged actors who had already won 
their spurs. I think that the New 
Theatre people might have done 
better, and I am not the only person 
who thinks so. 


B 


A portrait of Mr. Howells is its 
own excuse for being, especially when, 
like the latest (page 592), it is a good 
one. It would be interesting to know 
what book he holds in his hand. 
Perhaps it is not one that he is reading 
or means to read, but there is an 
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From a drawing by E. M. Lilien 


Courtesy of B. W. Huebsch 


THE STORM SCENE 


expression around his mouth that 
expresses interest. I doubt if there 
is a book written in the pages of 
which Mr. Howells could not find 
something to attract his attention. 


2 


One of the latest acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
portrait by Holbein, which represents 
a young man of the period, presumably 
one of wealth and fashion. He wears 
a black waistcoat with bright green 
reverse, while on his left arm is 
thrown a crimson cloak trimmed 
with dark green braid. The picture 
is painted in oils upon paper, which 
is unusual, experts say, but not un- 
known in Holbein’s earlier work. 
The date of this picture is 1517, and 
it was painted when the artist was 
twenty years of age; which shows 
that young men were doing things in 
1517 as actively as they are in 1907. 


22 


Mr. M. S. Levussove has discovered 
a new artist in the Ghetto of New 
York. Ephraim Mose Lilien is the 
name of the young man to whose work 


Mr. Levussove has devoted a smail 
volume. The artist’s work is in line 
and shows a good deal of cleverness. 
It does not strike a particularly origi- 
nal note, though it is rather weird and 
fantastic. 
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Here is a portrait of Prince von 
Hohenlohe, ex-Chancellor of Ger- 
many, whose ‘‘ Memoirs’’ have made 
the greatest sensation of any book 
published during the past year. The 
American edition of this book was 
translated from the unexpurgated 
German edition, so none of the sensa- 
tions will be lost to American readers. 

2 


A popular writer once said to me 
that she wished that editors would 
not express regret when they return 
a manuscript. She seemed to think 
that it was sarcasm on their part; 
that if they regretted it, why should 
they do it? There are many reasons, 
and I cannot understand why an 
editor should not say ‘‘The editor 
regrets,’ etc. The editor does regret. 
The editor regrets that he has not 
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say that 
returned 
every 


are 

out of 
1000. It 
would be an abso- 


999 


lute impossibility 
for an editor to 
write a letter with 





From a drawing by E. M. Lilien 
THE LAND OF ILLUSION 


found an article or a story that he 
wants; he regrets that the writer is 
going to be disappointed by the 
return of his or her manuscript. 
Regrets, it seems to me, are in order. 
What would an author think if an 
editor said ‘‘I don’t want your old 
manuscript’? And yet that is what 
an editor often feels like saying. 
Editors have their troubles as well 
as authors. Authors complain be- 
cause their manuscripts are returned 
with a printed slip of rejection. If 
these authors were editors, if they re- 
ceived several hundred manuscripts 
a week, they would know that it 
is impossible to write a letter with 
each one that is returned. And I may 





every manuscript 
that he returns. 
When an author 
writes a letter with 
a manuscript, the 
editor does his best 
to write a letter in 
reply; but when an 
author in an en- 
tirely business way 
simply encloses 
name and address, 
with no letter of 
any sort, the editor 
feels quite at liber- 
ty to return the 
manuscript with a 
printed form of de- 
clination. I should 
like every author 
who complains of 
the way of editors 
to be an editor for 
a little while, and 
see if he would not 
resort to labor-sav- 
ing devices. 
> > 4 

What a pity it is 
that Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s ‘‘Queen Anne: Her Life and 
Times” is published in so expensive 
a volume. . While $35 is not a 
prohibitory price to the few, it is to 
the many. The beauty of this book is 
not confined to its illustrations, though 
it is published as an art book, but lies 
also in the letter-press. Mr. Paul has 
had an unusually attractive subject 
and he has made the most of it. It 
is seldom that one finds a book that 
is designed more for art-lovers than 
for lovers of literature so admirably 
written as this. 
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Italy seems to be getting an unusual 
amount of attention from authors 
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FACSIMILE OF A LETTER FROM H. W. LONGFELLOW (see page 598) 











and illustrators of late. Not only One of the most attractive books 
are books already published, such on Italy is Mr. Ernest C. Peixotto’s 
as Symonds’s volumes on the Italian ‘‘By Italian Seas.’’ Mr. Peixotto 


Renaissance, much sought after, but has the advantage of being his own 
new books, such as Mrs. Champney’s illustrator. He is a past master of 
‘“Ttalian Villas,” Selwyn Brinton’s the pen, both as an instrument of 
‘‘The Italian Renaissance,’ and writing and of drawing. While his 
“Ttalian Days and Ways” by Anne book is very far from being a guide- 
Hollingsworth Wharton. book, still I would recommend it to 
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any one who wants to visit out-of-the- 
way places in Italy. He recommends 
little inns instead of big hotels, and 
this is why he recommends them: 


Army Officers, visiting barristers, railway 
engineers, and well-to-do farmers form 
an exacting clientéle, and it so happens 
that in these humble inns the traveller 
finds himself so well cared for, so interested 
in the intimate insight he gets into the 
lives of the people of the country, that 
he is indeed loath to return to larger centres. 

22 

Of all the books written against an 
Italian background within recent years 
where will you find one to compare 
with Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s ‘‘ The Che- 
valier of Pensieri Vani’? This book 
will never find itself among the ‘‘ six 
best sellers’’ or the sixty best sellers, 
but the judicious will read and reread 
it when the “best sellers’ of to-day 
are ground into pulp on which to 
print the ‘‘best sellers’’ of to-morrow. 

2 

Apropos of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Longfellow it is 
interesting to read this letter written 
to one of the editors of The Critic 
who is now one of the editors of 
Putnam’s. Mr. Longfellow meant 
all that he said in this letter: he 
was writing less and less and he soon 
stopped writing altogether. When 
Mr. Longfellow spoke of the younger 
writers he referred to Howells and 
James and Aldrich. Alas and alack!— 
Howells is now in his seventieth 
year, James in his sixty-fourth, while 
Aldrich has just celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday; and yet to those of us 
who knew them as young men then, 
they are young men to-day, with 
Aldrich the youngest of thein all. 
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Longfellow wasone of the earliest 
contributors to the first series of 
PutNAm’s MonTHLy. His fine poem, 
‘The Warden of the Cinque Ports,” 
written in October, 1852, apropos of 
the death of the Duke of Wellington on 
September 13, appeared in Putnam’s 
for January, 1853—the initial number 
of the magazine. 
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With the death of the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nicholls, the husband of Char- 
lotte Bronté, the last link between 
that famous novelist and the pres- 
ent day is broken. Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, the biographer of the Brontés, 
in a recent interview says of Mr. 
Nicholls: 


He was so modest and retiring that of 
late years no photograph of him has been 
taken. When I was preparing ‘‘Charlotte 
Bronté and Her Circle’’ he allowed me to 
send a photographer to photograph all his 
relics and the house, but he absolutely re- 
fused to have his own portrait taken. He 
was very sensitive in his old age, and lived 
a retired life with his second wife, who, 
now eighty years old, survives him. 

Mr. Nicholls was the curate of the parish 
of which Charlotte Bronté’s father was 
rector, and it is generally supposed that 
Mr. Bronté was very much opposed to the 
marriage of his daughter and his curate. 
About this episode Mr. Nicholls said 
nothing. He declined to be interviewed 
or to be brought into any controversy. 
And he was right. 

‘*He hated publicity,” says Mr. Shorter, 
“‘and, above all things, viewed the attempt 
to pierce the veil of his married life with 
almost morbid detestation. Who shall say 
that he was not right, and that his retire- 
ment for more than forty years from the 
whole region of controversy has not 
abundantly justified itself?” 
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The portrait of Charlotte Bronté 
by George Richmond, which hung in 
the farmhouse at Banagher, in the 
west of Ireland, where Mr. Nicholls 
has lived for the last forty years, 
will, it is expected, be bequeathed 
to the National Portrait Gallery in 
London. 
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Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s latest book 
is called ‘‘My Garden.” Before he 
published it he told a friend that he 
was writing it, and the friend pro- 
posed that he name it ‘‘The Garden 
of Eden.” 























CHARLES F. BROWNE (“ARTEMUS WARD”) 
THE TRIBUTE OF A FRIEND AND FELLOW-TOWNSMAN 


By EnocH KNIGHT 





HE following epitaph, written 
7 by the genial humorist’s 
mother, one may read on a 
marble slab in the little cemetery at 
Waterford, Oxford County, Maine,— 
‘‘Water-ford near Rum-ford,” as he 
used to call it, ‘‘the little village that 
nestled amongst the hills, and never 
did any thing but nestle.” 


‘*Rest, loved one, rest.”’ 


CHARLES F. BROWNE 


KNOWN TO THE WORLD AS 
‘* ARTEMUS WARD ”’ 
DIED IN SOUTHAMPTON, ENG., 
Marcu 6, 1867, 
AGED 33 YEARS. 


His name will live as 
A sweet and unfading recollection. 


It is a charming spot where lie 
the remains of Charles Farrar Browne, 
looking out upon the little lake, and 
hard by the edge of a beech and 
maple wood, 


For talkingageand whispering lovers made. 


Born in the same _ neighborhood 
myself, and all the scenes of his early 
life being as dear and familiar to me 
as the songs of the birds or the crests 
of the bordering hills, it has seemed 
partly a duty, as well as a privilege 
and pleasure, to add my contribu- 
tion to the literature his career has 
called forth. 

Even to those who knew him in- 
timately throughout, his real life 
seems to have begun just where the 
great world first heard of him, on 
his early pilgrimage westward. Major 
Armstrong tells how the green youth 
of twenty-three, in long linen duster 
came to him in 1857, in the little city 
of Tiffin, Ohio, and wanted to set 
type on the only newspaper in town; 
how he took him into the hotel and 
gave him his first leisurely meal for 
many a day; how he “‘set locals out of 
his head’’ for four dollars a week, 
till Riley put him on the local staff 
of the Toledo Commercial, and paid 
him the munificent stipend of a dollar 
aday. Here his witticisms attracted 
the attention of Mr. Gray, the veteran 
editor of the Cleveland Plaindealer, 
and to that city the young journalist 
went, and soon found fame and the 
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beginning of good fortune. In fact, 
Cleveland was always more a home 
to him than any other place, and 
to this day one can learn from the 
lips of many warm and_ willing 
witnesses with what peculiar. pride 
and affection his memory is cherished 
there. The rickety chair and the old 
pine table he used in the Plaindealer 
office are preserved with great care 
in the Western Reserve Historical 
Society. 

The ‘“‘show”’ had taken possession 
of him from his very boyhood, and 
showmen were always his admiration. 
‘*Artemus Ward,”’ the showman he 
clothed with flesh and blood early in 
his Plaindealer work, was a faithful 
development and no accident. The 
‘*3 moral bares’? were born of the 
same idea that evolved the caravan of 
the boy of ten, in his little Oxford 
County home, in which his mother’s 
cow, decked with fancy bedquilt, was 
the elephant. 

After nearly three years in Cleve- 
land, he went to New York to assist 
in the making of Vanity Fair. But 
in all this time his fragmentary news- 
paper work was only preparatory to 
entering upon a career that had been 
the dream of his life. It is curious to 
note that nearly all his newspaper 
friends tried to dissuade him from his 
purpose to attempt lecturing. Major 
Bone, so long the managing editor 
of the Plaindealer, having once got 
hold of a string of matter that ap- 
peared to have been put together 
for use on the platform, made a 
personal appeal to Browne to give 
up the venture, as it was sure to be a 
sorry failure. But he was persistent, 
even stubborn in his purpose, though 
always amiably so, whereas in other 
things he had been vacillating and 
inconstant. He had heard his say- 
ings retailed in minstrel halls and 
elsewhere, and if they were good, if 
they were merchandise, why should 
he not come to his own, since he was 
poor? 

The public is tolerably familiar with 
his first ventures, ‘‘Ghosts,” ‘Sixty 
Minutes in Africa’ and ‘“‘The Babes 
in the Wood.’”’ He was determined 
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to lecture, and on a plan of his own— 
a plan it took some time and money to 
carry out. It was the golden age of 
the platform, but there had never 
been a humorous lecturer, in any 
broad sense. To entertain, with pure 
frolic, audiences thus educated, was 
indeed an audacious undertaking. 
But Artemus never seemed to have 
the slightest doubt of his success, 
which shows how completely he had 
mastered the subject. It was not, 
however, until his California trip, 
that his full ideal was to be realized— 
a lecture that should have a thread 
of narrative, or a series of pictures, 
or both, which he could use as the 
framework of his incomparable fun. 

In more ways than one the Cali- 
fornia journey proved of great con- 
sequence. His reception all along 
the route was wonderfully cordial. 
In Virginia City, the miners took 
charge of his lecture, refusing to have 
tickets sold, but invited in the 
crowd, and then a committee passed 
among the audience and collected, 
as Hingston, his manager told me, 
nearly twelve hundred dollars, mostly 
in dust and nuggets. One hat broke 
through with its load of gold. Every- 
body wanted to see the tenderfoot 
who, on being requested to reply by 
wire what he would take for forty 
nights in California, instantly an- 
swered, ‘“‘Brandy and water.”’ His 
wit was as quick as his kindliness and 
humor were lovable. 

But this terribly trying trip in 
“the little den on wheels,’’ as he 
called the overland stage, brought on 
a serious illness upon his return by 
way of Utah; and yet, as has been 
hinted, it all turned out to be one 
of the greatest bits of good fortune. 
His enforced stay among the Mor- 
mons gave him an opportunity to 
study the inside history and working 
of their institution, and thus fur- 
nished him—what he had so long 
desired,—the subject of an illustrated 
lecture. In those days this meant 
a magic-lantern, a panorama, or 
other series of actual pictures, in- 
stead of the modern stereopticon. 
On arriving again in New York he 
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at once set about his ideal plan, and 
was soon ‘‘on the road”’ with the most 
unique entertainment ever offered to 
the public. 

I shall never forget my meeting 
him in Baltimore in the following 
winter, the last year of the war, when 
he was giving his new Mormon 
lecture in the quaint old Maryland 
Institute. I had not seen him for 
three years, and his first greeting was 
to thrust into my hand the program 
of his lecture, and a ticket inscribed, 
‘‘Admit the bearer and ONE wife.” 
This ticket, the program, and auto- 
graph on an invitation to admit 
all my acquaintances, together with 
woodcuts of the lectures, and other 
mementoes of my old friend, gathered 
later, 1 keep among my treasures. 

From this time until the date of his 
leaving for England, in the summer 
of 1866, I had great opportunities 
to observe and study him. There 
was something very fascinating in his 
presence. Never was a man more 
misunderstood. He had not one 
trace of coarseness or real awkward- 
ness. Though far from handsome, he 
had a fine, lithe figure, with smooth, 
light hair, teeth white and delicate, 
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and the most beautiful hands. His 
voice was peculiarly soft, and his 
whole demeanor was that of a well- 
bred, sensitive, and modest gentle- 
man. Even his most intimate friends 
could hardly understand why nothing 
of the clown ever cropped out in 
facial or bodily contortion, when he 
was saying his odd things; but surely 
it never did, and his perfect poise and 
gravity om these occasions no one 
who knew him can ever forget. It 
is not strange that the great public 
always thought of him beforehand 
as a bumptious and rather uncouth 
specimen of the travelling showman 
and the husband of ‘‘Betsy Jane’’; 
and their disappointment on seeing 
him added greatly to the amusement 
of his entertainment. A London re- 
porter relates that when he made 
his appearance in the evening on 
the stage, a large part of the audience, 
that had never seen him, supposed 
that he was the well-behaved manager, 
who had come out to make some 
preliminary announcement. But the 
fact is that Artemus Ward had no 
trace of local coloring or local pre- 
judice, nor was his speech marked 
by a single provincialism. He was 
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a cosmopolitan gentleman in every 
relation of life. And this was the 
main secret of the power he had 
over his audiences—that they at 
once saw he was not to attempt to 
amuse them by antics, but by quietly 
saying things worth saying. And 
half the fun of the entertainment 
lay in the successive, or rather 
cumulative, bursts of laughter that 
followed his best points. The bright 
few were ready to laugh on the in- 
stant; then a slower section of the 
audience would ‘“‘catch on,’’ and at 
length all would be tumult for minutes 
together. 

The program of this Mormon lec- 
ture, precisely the same in England 
as here, was a wonderful creation. 
The very music in it showed the 
genius of the artist. It was ata time 
when the community was surfeited 
with sentimental songs, and these 
were imitatedand paraphrased by him, 
one of the pieces being entitled ‘‘ Dear- 
est Whenest Thou Slumberest Dostest 
Thou Dreamest of Me?” Another 
was ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb (with 
Mint Sauce).’’ Perhaps the one that 
elicited the most applause was the 
hit at the chaps who had gone North 
to evade the draft and were over 
the line in the Dominion; ‘‘ Mother 
is the Battle Over, and Can I Safely 
Return from Canada?”’ And yet 
Artemus was not a frivolous, or at 
least a shallow person. He hada deep 
and appreciative sentiment. More 
than this, he had an innate delicacy 
and pride, and it was because of these 
that he detested shallowness and 
dishonesty. It was because he had 
real sentiment that he ridiculed gush. 
He was up to the intellectual stand- 
ard of his audiences. It is a mistake 
to suppose he was in any way an 
inferior man. He knew men, and 
he knew public affairs correctly and 
thoroughly. One of his English 
critics has said of him that he knew 
as much about England as most 
Englishmen knew; and ‘“‘to him the 
Tower of London was the history 
of England in stone and mortar.” 

I saw him for the last time on the 
eve of his departure for London, 
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where he was to face a critical and 
expectant public in the world’s me- 
tropolis. He never seemed to doubt 
the entire safety of this venture, 
and was as gleeful as a child over the 
prospect. Exactly as he had planned 
it, he delivered his opening lecture, 
on November 13, 1866,in Egyptian 
Hall, which had been made famous 
by many literary talkers. Artists, 
actors, club men—the representatives 
of all social and literary London,— 
were there, by invitation, the paying 
public not being admitted. On this 
first night, as I have said, he gave his 
lecture on the Mormons. There was 
the little ‘‘picture shop,’ with its 
central curtain of green baize, the 
piano hidden from view, some pictures 
to be unrolled, a few of them good, 
but most of them bad; while the music 
was what the lecturer’s whim might 
suggest. 

When at the last moment a spare 
figure, in evening dress, holding in 
his delicate, handsome hand the 
dainty little riding whip to point 
out the details of his pictures, ap- 
peared upon the stage in front of the 
curtain, there was a momentary 
feeling of depression and disappoint- 
ment, a sense of pending failure. But 
this was relieved when Artemus 
began, in that quiet, quaint way that 
no man has ever equalled, and no 
man can half represent—hesitating, 
and even apparently stammering and 
blushing just a little, in his effort 
to say the exact and conscientious 
thing; seemingly so diffident as to be- 
come wholly confused and incapable 
of getting back to what he had 
started out to say. 


I hope my little picture shop will please 
you. The pictures are by some of the 
oldest masters I could find. I am not an 
artist myself, but I have always been more 
or less mixed up with art. Once a sculpist 
wanted to make a bust of me, but I was 
too modest to let him do it. I knew 
everybody would want one, and it would 
get very trying to be constantly meeting 
everywhere the educated classes taking 
busts of me to their families. 


And then he told a roundabout 
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HIS PROGRAMME. 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
POSITIVELY FOR FOUR NIGHTS ONLY, 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Feb. 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th. 
(16647 
L 


The Music on the Grand Piano will comprise sclections ffom ‘ Don Sebastian;’’ 
“*Mary had a little Lamb ” (with mint sauce variations); “ Dearest, whenest thou Slum- 
berest dostest thou dreamest of me?” ‘ Dear Mother, I’ve Come Home to Die by request ;”’ 
and the entirely new Opera of “ Faust.” 





IL 


A light and airy Preamble by the Lecturer, with some jokés. (N. B.—Arremus 
Warp will call on citizens at their private residences and explain these jokes, it necessary.) 


IIt. 

At Sea.—The Steamer Ariel. Disgracefal treatment of the passengers, who are 
obliged to go forward to smoke pipes, while the steamer herself is allowed two Smoke 
Pipes amid-ships. Isthmus of Panama. Interesting interview with Old Panama himself, 
who makes all the hats. Old Pan is a likely sort of man. 


Iv. 

The Land of Cold.—san Francisco. City with a vigilant government.— 
Miners allowed to vote. Old inhabitants so rich that they have Jegs with golden calves to 
them. 

Vv. 


Washoe, the Land of Silver.—Good quarters to be found there. Play- 
ful population, fond of high-low-jack and homicide. Silver lying around loose. Thefts 
of it termed silver-guilt. 

vI. 

The Desert,—In the act of howling. Wild Goats abound on the Desert, however. 

Their Kids are white, and Artemus Ward will wear a pair of them. 
Vit. 

Creat Salt Lake City,—a Bird's-eye view, with some entirely serious de 
scriptive talk. 

Vit. 


The West Side of Main Street.—The Salt Lake Hotel, &. Stage 
just com in from its overland route and retreat from the Indians. Temperance House. 
No bar nearer than Salt Lake sand-bars. Minera in shirts like Artemus Ward his Pro- 
gramme—they are read and will wash. 


Ix. 


The East Side of Main Street.—The State House and things.—The 
Post Officealso. A few years ago, an enterprising Mormon started an opposition Post 
Office, and by selling three-cent stamps for two cents, tried to run the regular Post Offiee 
out of town. He is now a flourishing Outcast in Pennsylvania, and owns Oil Wells. 

ix. 

The Mormon Theatre. —sy the kind consent of {many families, Artemus 
Ward acted Richard ILI, or Old Dick the Three, at this Theatrefone night, and so brilliant 
was his success—so grand and moving was the impersonation, that an hour bofore he had 
finished there was only one man in the audience, and he would have left if he had not got 
nimself entangled with the benches, which prevented him making his escape. This is im- 
portant if true. 
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story of something that happened 
to him once when he had undertaken 
to be a manager; how he had en- 
gaged a celebrated living skeleton 
in New York to exhibit in Australia. 


He was a splendid skeleton, one of the 
most reliable skeletons I had ever met. 
But do you know that very soon after 
getting to sea, that unprincipled creature 
began to eat dreadfully? Between meals 


he would wander around amongst the 


freight, and eat everything he could get 


his hands on. He said he thought the 


salt air agreed with him! When we 
arrived at Melbourne that dreadful, that 
perfidious person weighed seventeen 


pounds more than I did! 


And then he would apologize for in- 
troducing the incident, and thus keep 
the audience waiting by something 
like this, though never twice the same: 
‘I know this story has nothing to 
do with my entertainment, but one 
of the principal features of my 
entertainment is that it contains so 
many things that don’t have anything 
to do with it.” By this time the au- 
dience would be alert to try and 
catch what he meant by it all. The 
very next thing would be apparently 
the most childlike statement about 
his show. ‘“‘I always try to get the 
best without much regard to expense. 
I pay my orchestra five pounds a 
week, and do his washing!’ Think 
of the audacity of a man who could 
look into the face of John Bright and 
Robert Lowe, who sat in one of the 
front rows, and say such things! 

The lecturer had shrewdly observed 
the Mormons, who were then at 
the height of their power. He knew 
Brigham Young personally, as well 
as Heber C. Kimball, and always 
spoke of the latter’s wives as the 
Queens of Heber. A_ considerable 
portion of his lecture was a very 
clever piece of description, and some 
of the illustrations from the panorama 
were excellent. But it was all only 
a background for the fun of the 
showman, and he was supreme master 
of it. However much the audience 
might laugh, even to a tumult of 
merriment lasting a minute or two, 
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or perhaps longer, Artemus stood 
with the gravest mien and unmoved 
face. He could not help laughing 
while writing or planning a good 
thing, but no necromancer was ever 
more self-poised when he stood before 
his audience. The greatest fun of the 
whole was the manipulation of the 
panorama itself. Things would go 
wrong every now and then, and the 
audience would fairly scream with 
laughter, supposing it was a mistake; 
while as a matter of fact Artemus 
was always at the bottom of it all. 
For instance, the prairie fire would 
go down at the wrong time, and then 
break out again, when the scene it 
was to illustrate had wholly passed; 
or the sick-looking moon would refuse 
to stay down in the mist; while the 
lecturer was apparently almost over- 


come with vexation and despair. 
Then the wrong music would be 
played, and the house would break 


out into roars of laughter, as when 
he touched upon one really pathetic 
recital and the piano ground out 
‘*Poor Mary Ann” ! 

In the midst of a really instructive 
talk on the Mormon question, or 
a truly impressive description of the 
mountain scenery around Salt Lake, 
he would stop as if a sudden feeling 
of distress had come over him which 
must be explained, and pointing to 
an absurd animal in the foreground 
of a picture he would tell the audience 
how he had always tried to keep faith 
with them, but mistakes must some- 
times occur. ‘‘I have always spoken 
of this animal as a buffalo, and have 
always supposed he was a buffalo, 
but this morning my artist came to 
me and said, ‘Mr. Ward, I can conceal 
it from you no longer—that is a 
horse!’”’ The efiect was simply in- 
describable. When quiet came again, 
he would seemingly become wholly 
lost to everything around him as he 
described some absorbing and thrill- 
ing incident, turning it into ridicule 
the next minute by the innocent and 
apparently merely incidental remark, 
‘‘T did not see this myself, but I had 
it from a man just as reliable as I 
am.” 
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Of a piece with this was his reference 
to a very touching speech he once 
made, ending by exclaiming, ‘“‘If 
Cicero were alive—’’ and then as if 
suddenly stricken with a sharp sense 
of a recent personal bereavement, he 
would add, with the greatest de- 
liberateness and solemnity, ‘‘ but he is 
not; he is dead—he is gone from us.”’ 
It usually took two or three minutes 
for the audience to straighten itself 
out after this scene, but all the while 
the lecturer stood as if deprecating 
the whole thing as an unexpected 
and annoying interruption. 

Humor must have fact, and very 
familiar fact, as a basis of interpreta- 
tion by grotesque and incongruous 
comparisons. The fact and the whim- 
sical statement about it must have 
a very close relation. The whole fun 
of the pun or the answer to the 
conundrum lies in its being so very 
easy; so that he who keeps nearest 
to the truth, even in fun, is most 
effective. Nobody understood this 
better than Artemus, who rarely made 
a mistake. It is true he led up to the 
joke by the most elaborate art,— 
but it was always a surprise when it 
came, and never an awkward or un- 
wholesome one. Sometimes there 
would be a most effective and needed 
hit at the foibles of the times in 
his little by-plays. As, for instance, 
when he pointed out how people 
who had settled a certain Western 
town had prospered, ‘‘I know,’’ said 
he, ‘‘a young man who was the 
son of poor parents, who had hardly 
any education, who went there and 
started in business without a cent 
of capital, and at the end of two 
years, by just taking people into 
his confidence, he left the place 
owing over two hundred thousand 
dollars!”’ 

In cold type there is nothing very 
funny about this, which may be said 
of many things that have amused us; 
but this man had the power, at any 
moment, to take hold of an average 
audience and play with it till they 
shrieked with laughter—a thing I had 
never seen done before, and never 
expect to see again. 
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I have described this particular 
entertainment as I have seen it 
many times, and as it has been 
described by my personal friends and 
in the public press. The marvel of 
it is that it was such a success at 
Egyptian Hall, before a matter-of- 
fact people, who have never been 
supposed capable of great interest 
in the most pronounced types of 
American humor. But the praise 
of it was very great, even from the 
most cautious authorities. I sub- 
join the notice of it in the London 
Times, on the morning after the first 
presentation: 


Before a large audience, comprising an 
extraordinary number of literary celebri- 
ties, Mr. Artemus Ward, the noted Ameri- 
can humorist, made his first appearance 
here as a public lecturer on Tuesday 
evening. His very first sentences and the 
way they were received amply sufficed to 
prove that his success was certain. His 
dialect bears a less evident mark of the 


Western world than that of many 
American actors; but his jokes are of 
that true transatlantic type to which 


no nation beyond the limits of the States 
can offer any parallel. These jokes he 
lets fall with an air of profound uncon- 
sciousness,—we may almost say melan- 
choly—which is irresistibly droll. And 
he has found an audience by whom his 
caustic humor is thoroughly appreciated. 
Not one of the odd pleasantries, slipped 
out with such imperturable gravity, misses 
its mark, and scarcely a minute elapses at 
the end of which the sedate Artemus is 
not forced to pause till the roar of mirth 
has subsided; which shows that the 
Englishman, puzzled by Yankee politics, 
is capable of relishing Yankee jokes, 
though they are not in the least like his 
own. 


After making several excellent 
points of criticism, all in words of 
genuine appreciation, the article ends 


thus: 


We can therefore state that the lecture 
is entertaining to such a degree that, to 
those who seek amusement, its brevity is 
its only fault; that it is wholly free from 
offence, though the opportunities for 
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offence given by the subject of Mormonism 
are obviously many; and that it is inter- 
spersed not only with irresistible jokes, 
but with shrewd remarks, proving that 
Artemus Ward is a man of reflection as 
well as a consummate humorist. 


But the curtain fell for the last time 
before his little ‘‘ picture shop”’ on the 
night of January 23, 1867, the lec- 
ture of that evening being abruptly 
broken off by the sudden illness of 
the lecturer, the fitful flame of whose 
life had long been flickering. Exactly 
one month later he made his will, 
a copy of which lies before me as.I 
write; and in another week came the 
end. Never man had such friends. 
They took him to the island of 
Jersey in the hope that the sea breezes 
might strengthen him, but it was too 
late. They started to take him back 
to London, but he could not bear the 
journey farther than Southampton, 
where he died, on Wednesday, March 
6th, at the age of thirty-three, with 
the regret upon his lips that he could 
not look into his mother’s eyes once 
more. To the very last his new 
friends were around him, one London 
club detailing two of its members 
at a time to keep him company and 
minister to him, although he never 
knew the arrangement, so delicately 
was it managed; and when it was all 
over, they buried him in Kensal 
Green. Afterwards his remains were 
brought back to his Oxford County 
home, and laid to rest beside his 
father and brother. Only a few years 
ago his mother, too, joined them in the 
village cemetery; and over her grave, 
when I last saw it, the blades of the 
new grass were quivering in the 
June sun. 

I have tried to sketch, with the 
help of notes by Mr. Hingston and 
others, the career of a young man 
who was known to the world for less 
than ten years, and to the platform 
for only six, yet who made for himself 
a world-wide fame by his wit and 
humor. His genius is undeniable, and 
it was devoted to the interpretation 
and illumination of the tenderest and 
most lovable side of human nature. 
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How deep was his hold upon the 
hearts of his English friends was 


proved in many ways. Exceptional 
courtesies and honors were shown 


him by literary London. Even Swin- 
burne deemed his new Western ac- 
quaintance worthy to be remembered 
and celebrated in these touching lines, 
which few remember now and which, 
so far as I know, are not included 
in any volume : 


Is he gone to the land of no laughter, 
The man who made mirth for us all? 

Proves death but a silent hereafter 
From the sounds that delight and appall? 

Once closed, have the eyes no more duty, 
No more pleasure the exquisite ears? 

Has the heart done o’erflowing with beauty 
As the eyes have with tears? 


Nay, if aught can be sure, what is surer, 
Than that earth’s good decays not with 
earth? 
And of all the heart’s springs none are 
purer 
Than the spring of the fountain of mirth. 
He that sounds it has pierced the heart’s 
hollows, 
The places where tears chose to sleep, 
For the foam-flakes that dance in life’s 
shallows 
Are wrung from life’s deep. 


He came with a heart full of gladness, 
From the glad-hearted land of the West; 
Won our laughter, but not with mere 
madness, 

Spake and joked with us, not in mere jest; 
For the man in our heart lingered after, 
When the merriment died in our ears, 
And those who were loudest in laughter 

Are silent in tears ! 


I have avoided any attempt herein 
to write a mere biographical sketch. 
I have not even desired to tell a new 
anecdote of the man, though, so far 
as I know, many which I could relate 
have never been recorded. But I 
have felt that not everything which 
has been said and thought of him has 
been appreciative or just; and so I 
have written this, my contribution to 
the history of the humorous literature 
of the country, of which he was un- 
questionably the best exponent. He 
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was greater than all our other humor- 
ists in most ways, and especially 
in this: He was a natural interpreter 
of the truest type of distinctively 
American humor, and yet it never 
tended to coarseness, even indirectly 
or remotely. He led a merry and 
somewhat whimsical life, but his 
humor had such a phase and such a 
setting that it at once enlarged and 
illuminated the tender human side. 
He himself was broader and manlier 
for it all. It did not mar or narrow 
him. It was not strained or unduly 
cultivated; and so it ministered 
naturally and inevitably to his own 
happiness. He made a business of 
humorous lecturing for these few 
years, and yet he was always some- 
thing more—at least to his friends— 
than a professional funny man. So 
far from there being any abnormal 
or undue development of this phase 
of his mind or character, his whole 
make-up was sound and symmetrical. 

He was not one man on the stage 
and another off. He was the same 
everywhere and always, for his fun 
was healthy and legitimate. He 
laughed over his first squibs in the 
Plaindealer office in Cleveland; he 
laughed over the good things he had 
read or ‘‘thought up”’ in his boyhood; 
and he laughed with his friends and 
the world from first to last, because 
the world was all beautiful and 
healthful to him. He never did a 
cheap thing. He never made a con- 
tortion or a grimace in his life. His fun 
was never intermittent. It was a foun- 
tain that never had to be forced 
but always bubbled. ‘‘ You should 
go to the pantomime. You should 
be made to laugh. You should see 
Grimaldi,’”’ cheerily said old Doc- 
tor Abernethy, who had _ just 
come from the play, to the dejected- 
looking patient who stood before 
him.—‘‘See Harlequin! My _ God, 
Doctor, I am Grimaldi, and I am 
dying from melancholy!’’—Not so 
with Artemus Ward. The more he 
could make others laugh the blither 
was he, the very gravity of his face 
at times being the curtain for his 
incomparable fun. 
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How many times, since I deter- 
mined to write this little sketeh, has 
the picture of the old town where 
Artemus was born come up before 
me. My own early home was close 
by, and I knew it as a schoolboy 
knows the picture in the book he 
daily studies. I knew all its people, 
voung and old, for I dwelt among 
them, and taught the children in 
the schools. There was the over- 
hanging mountain in the west, that 
was at once a bulwark and a shade 
for the one little street of the village, 
whose row of square white houses 
looked out upon the lake that washed 
the very edges of their gardens. 
There was the quaint little church 
with the green fan-windows, where 
Parson Douglas preached for more 
than fifty years, and is buried in its 
shadow. There was the great white, 
house of the Squire, with the long L, 
and stable with green doors, the 
heavy gate posts in front, and arched 
portal through which many a lover 
has walked with the Squire’s daugh- 
ters as they came in from their long 
strolls beneath the winter stars. 

There was the little white office of 
the lawyer on the edge of the green, 
with only a single room, whose floor 
was of soft, pale bricks, and with the 
great flaring fireplace, where more 
than one statesman has begun his 
professional and political career and 
laid the foundation of his future 
fortune. There was the old dcctor’s 
office, precisely like the other, save 
that it was painted yellow and had 
a rough flagstone step, with the skull 
upon the mantel over the fireplace, 
and the skeleton in the closet by the 
wood box, where, as a student, one of 
the most celebrated surgeons of his 
time came daily from his home, 
three miles away, and burned the 
old-fashioned whale-oil lamp into the 
morning hours. All these and many 
more familiar pictures come up to me 
like the faces of old friends. 

But in the midst of it all, most 
potent and pathetic, is the memory 
of Charles Farrar Browne, the gentlest 
and most loyal of friends, with a 
tenderness surpassing the love of 
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of pain or sorrow on any human 
heart. 









THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK 


A Nove. 


By Wi uiiAmM R. LiGHTON 








ILL day long, as 
yes} on all days there, 
liquor had flowed 
steadily from un- 
failing springs, and 
the crowd assem- 
bled about the fort, 
hundreds strong, 
was frenzied with its excesses. 








It was a motley company. On 
the wide sand-bench along the 
Platte, below the fort walls, the 


wagons of the train were scattered 
in disorder, near by, a band of Sioux 
had pitched a nomads’ camp ot hide 
tepees; and above, in the timber 
along the brawling Laramie, was a 
village of Cheyennes. Pretense of 
trade had drawn the savages hither; 
but now that was forgotten, while 
they bore their part in the night’s 
drunken riot—passion that made the 
one firm link of kinship between 
themselves and the master-race. For 
the time blood-enmity was drowned 
in the post trader’s whiskey, and 


Cheyennes and Sioux together mingled 
with the whites in a brotherhood 
of abandon to passionate appetite. 
Fur hunters were there too, come 
from the streams and forests north, 
south, and west, to squander six 
months’ hard earnings in a week of 
furious carousing. A company of 
Californians, returning eastward after 
hapless months or years in the gold 
fields, had paused to buy brief for- 
getfulness of their ill luck; and the 
emigrants and freighters of the train 
were surrendering themselves, reck- 
less and care-free, to a madness of 
reaction after the long, dull months 
of isolation on the trail. A stern, 
primal morality had held these men 
while the wilderness enfolded them; 
but now the pendulum had swung far 
backward. The very air was laden with 
the fumes of their drink, and shook 
with their full-throated cries, seeming 
to reel with the general debauchery. 

Into the thick of this tumult 
Mark and Cannon passed in their 
search. Mark looked on at the fer- 
vid spectacle curiously; in the mood 
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he bore there was nothing in it that 
revolted him: rather, the lusty hu- 
man quality of it appealed to him 
strongly, giving him a _ sense of 
that world-old comradeship which, 
for the hardy ones of all time, has 
lain in stripping the harness from 
the work-worn passions and turning 
them free to fling up their heels 
without let or restraint. To his 
eyes, as to his understanding heart, 
the picture was not one of shameful 
weakness, but of sheer, robust, un- 
tamed and untamable strength. In- 
decent it was not, in his sight. Law 
and order, the carefully balanced 
proprieties, the nicely weighed and 
measured contrivances of book and 
rule, seemed infinitely remote; here 
was only the ancient spirit of the 
first manhood, with all its hard- 
learned lessons forgotten, thrown 
back upon its own rude, rugged 
resources. Life and death, all that 
was past and all that was to come, 
were wholly swallowed up in the 
riotous joy of the present moment. 
Gross the picture was; full of ob- 
scenities, too, to nice perceptions, 
but aglow with the splendor of un- 
checked youth and health. 

‘*Which one of them are we hunting 
for?”” Mark questioned. ‘‘ Dorothy ’s 
alone, isn’t she? We’d better go 
to her first. But then what are we 
going to do?’”’ 


Cannon turned to him with a 
grin. ‘‘I dunno,’ he answered 
lightly. ‘‘This is one o’ the times 


when I’m just kind o’ trustin’ the 
Lord. Mebbe He knows what’s 
what.” His levity passed quickly. 
‘“By God, it’s goin’ to be hard on 
the girl, if she runs across that brother 
o’ her’n before we do. He was up 
yonder, when I saw him, at that 
first shack. Let’s go up there.” 
The building to which he led the 
way was no more than a temporary 
shed of rough planks, set up just 
without the fort walls-—a mere tent- 
ing-place of debauchery, one of many 
of its kind that stood without order 
upon the sand. The one room of the 
building was small and mean and 
cramped, but large enough for the 
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purpose it served. Across one end 
was a broad bench of unplaned 
boards, breast-high, that answered 
for a bar; behind the bar stood 
barrels of whiskey, with the tops 
knocked in, and from these the liquor 
was being served in tin cups to the 
crowd, whites and Indians alike. 
Save for the bar, the barrels and a 
grimy oil lamp swinging from the 
ceiling, the room was quite bare 
of furnishings; the drinkers stood 
packed close, jostling together, swear- 
ing in good-humored impatience at 
those who tried to push their way 
through to buy. A goodly part of 
the crowd had overflowed the room, 
standing about the door with their 
cups in their hands; and here, upon 
the trampled sand, were the prone 
bodies of those who had already 
drunk to excess and been cast out 
to recover themselves. There was 
no room inside for any who had got 
beyond the power to spend. Within 
and without the air rang with a ri- 
bald confusion of noise. 

Cannon and Mark crowded into 
the throng, scanning the faces in the 
dim light. 

‘‘He ain’t here,’ Cannon said. 
‘‘He was with this bunch, a bit ago; 
but he ’s gone somewhere else. We ’Il 
just have to blow around, different 
places, I reckon.”’ 

But he lingered for a time, looking 
on ‘at the turmoil as though with 
tolerant amusement. 

‘‘Don’t it beat the world!’ he 
said presently, with a deep laugh. 
‘‘T’’ve been watchin’ ’em, all after- 
noon. Thinko’ trustin’ that kind of 
chaps with responsibility, like we ’ve 
been doin’! Ain’t it funny? You 
would n’t trust ‘em with nothin’ 
now, except devilment. But when 
they ’re sobered up, they ’ll go right 
ahead and make this country a 
place fit to live in. They ’ll build 
towns and railroads, an’ they ’ll 
make laws, an’ all that kind o’ 
thing;. an’ they ’ll do it right, too. 
But now look at ’em!”’ 

A newcomer elbowed his way in 
and approached the bar, carrying 
himself with an air of authority. 
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He was a middle-aged, bearded man 
wearing the uniform of the army, 
with a captain’s shoulder-straps. 
Long service had faded the color of 
his dress, and the skin over his 
cheek-bones was tanned by exposure 
to a deep bronze. He took no ac- 
count of any in the room, but rapped 
with his gauntleted knuckles upon 
the boards. 

‘‘Simons!”’ he called sharply to 
one of those behind the bar—a 
black-browed, broad-chested fellow, 
with flannel sleeves rolled high upon 
hairy arms, who was busily serving 
the drinkers. The man glanced up 
with easy indifference. 

‘‘Take your turn, Cap,” he growled. 
“There ’s lots of thirsts here ahead 
of you.” 

The officer shouldered his way 
closer. ‘‘See here, Simons,”’ he said 
sternly. ‘‘I warned you this after- 
noon that you must stop selling to 
these Indians. Why haven’t you 
obeyed?” 

The other affected not to heed. 
He began making change for a patron, 
counting the coins slowly down from a 
pile of silver and gold that lay upon 
the boards, taking a needless time 
to it. An angry light shone in the 
officer’s eyes, and his lips were set; 
but he waited, holding himself under 
control, until the transaction was 
finished. Then Simons turned to 
the waiting drinkers. 

‘Quick, boys,” he urged. ‘‘There ’s 
lots waitin’. Whiskey?” 

Some of them nodded in answer, 
and the fellow prepared to set out 
their cups. 

‘*Simons!”’ 
metallic ring. 


The word carried a 
“You attend to me. 
Why have n’t you done as I ordered?”’ 

“Oh, you be damned!”’ Simons 


retorted. ‘‘I’m busy. Can’t you 
see? Come back by and by, if you 
want to talk.”” With that he began 
to fill another lot of cups from the 
nearest barrel, and turned to place 
them on the bar; but the officer 
raised the sword-scabbard that hung 
from his belt and brought it down 
smartly across the hairy wrist, spilling 
the liquor in a broad spattering shower 
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over the floor. Roaring an oath, 
Simons tried to draw his pistol from 
its holster on his hip; but the blow 
had benumbed his hand, and he 
bungled badly. The captain leaped 
lightly across the bar and_ stood 
confronting him. 

“‘None of that!’ he commanded. 
‘‘You dare to draw that gun and I ’ll 
have you hanged. Drop your hands!”’ 

His voice and eyes compelled 
obedience. Surlily Simons let his 
big hands fall at his sides. 

‘‘T ordered you to stop selling your 
whiskey to these Indians,” the cap- 
tain repeated. ‘‘You knew the 
reasons for the order. Now why 
have n’t you followed it?” 

“IT know my _ business,” Simon 
growled, ‘‘and I know my rights. 
I’m outside the fort. You have n’t 
got any authority here. Why the 
h—l don’t you keep where you 
belong?”’ 

The other choked back his rising 
wrath. ‘‘You’ve got to stop,” he 
said. ‘“‘You know, as well as any 
man here, what we'll have to face 
if you keep on. It ’ll mean blood- 
shed, as it has a dozen times before. 
I mean to be obeyed. Ill not dis- 
cuss my authority with you. Will 
you do as I tell you?”’ 

Simons leered around upon the 
faces of the crowd, and what he saw 
there seemed to renew his courage. 

‘‘I know my business,’ he said 
again, with an evil oath. “I’ve 
got this whiskey here to sell, and 
I’m goin’ to sell it to anybody that ’s 
got the price; I don’t give a damn 
what color he is.” 

“There are women and children 
in the camps. If trouble starts, 
they Il be in danger. Have you 
thought of that?’’ 

‘‘T did n’t bring ’em here,’’ Simons 
retorted. ‘‘They ’re none of mine. 
You blue-bellies are here to look after 
them, if they need it. It’s none of 
my lookout.” 

The officer turned to the crowd. 
“You ’d better clear out of here, 
boys,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want any 
difficulty with you, but I’m going to 
bring men to close the place and keep 
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it closed. I can’t prevent your 
drinking; but if you want any more 
whiskey, you ’ll have to get it some- 
where else. I’m going to upset 
every barrel here.”’ 

He stooped beneath the bar and 
passed quietly out, the crowd parting 
in silence to make way for him. 
Simons sent after him an insolent 
laugh. 

“Upset it, will you, you ——!”’ he 
shouted. ‘There ll be some you 
don’t get.”” He seized an ax and 
tore the planks of the bar from their 
supports, then stood aside with a 
gesture. ‘‘Help yourselves, boys!” 
he cried. ‘It’s free. Take all you 
can. Fill up these bottles and get 
‘em away. If those damned blue- 
bellies get any, it’s your fault. 
Quick, now!”’ 

There was a shrill answering cheer 
and a forward crush to be amongst 
the favored. Cannon spoke in Mark’s 
ear. 

‘‘Let ’s go. We don’t want to be 
in the mix; we ve got something else 
to look after. They'll be raisin’ 
Cain here in a minute.” 

They could do no more than wander 
here and there, at hap-hazard, keep- 
ing a lookout in the shifting disorder 
of the mob. Suddenly Mark cried 
‘‘There ’s Dorothy!’’ and broke into 
a run, with Cannon laboring heavily 
at his heels. 

She had been following her quest 
alone. As they caught sight of her, 
she was passing a group seated about 
a fire on the ground, drinking and 
shouting. She paused for a moment, 
glancing quickly over their faces, 
from a little distance. One of the 
men, a burly trapper, espied her and 
staggered to his feet, advancing 
toward her, laughing and holding a 
bottle above his head. She drew 
back; but he caught her arm and 
held her, with a drunken, coarse 
jest. With all her strength she 
struggled to free herself, and the 
fellow reeled unsteadily and fell at his 
length, lying helpless upon his back, 
his big hand grasping her skirt and 
holding it fast. 

‘Stay here, you beauty!” he cried. 


Aflame with anger, Mark stood over 
him. ‘‘Let go!” he ordered. 

The fellow kept his hold, blinking 
tipsily. ‘‘You clear out!” he re- 
turned. ‘‘She’s mine. I saw her 
first. You get one of your own.” 

With all his might Mark drove 
his knotted fist upon the leering face, 
again and again, in savage rage, 
crushing the thick lips, opening a 
deep cut upon the full-fleshed cheek, 
every blow bringing a spurt of blood. 
Blinded, stunned, the man tried to 
rise, thrusting out his arms in a 
feeble effort at defence; but Mark 
beat him back until he lay still. 
Several of his companions were upon 
their feet; but their wits were thick 
with drink, and they were slow in 
coming to his aid. Mark turned to 
Dorothy, who, white with terror, 
clung to Cannon, his huge arm about 
her waist. 

“Quick!” he cried. ‘‘We ’Il have 
to run for it.’”” He caught her arm, 
Cannon supporting her upon the 
other side; and between them they 
hurried her away, dodging and 
doubling through the throng. When 
they paused at last, she was near to 
fainting, weak with fear. Mark spoke 
sharply. 

‘“You must go back to Mrs. Cannon. 
This is no place for you. Let Cannon 
take you away.” 

Her hand still lay upon his arm. 
She looked at him, wide-eyed, her 
manner full of helpless appeal; but 
rudely he shook himself free, steeling 
himself, his lips set inflexibly. The 
mood that was at once his strongest 
and his worst was wholly ascendant 
in him, his hot blood tingling to 
his finger-tips, making tenderness im- 
possible. ‘‘Go, go!” he said, with 
harsh impatience. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No,’ she 
returned, almost inaudibly. ‘‘I must 
stay here. I must find him.” 

He could not master himself, 
““What good can you do?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘You’reinthe way. Can- 
non and I can hunt for him a lot 
better without you—without having 
to drag you around and look after 
you. You'll only make trouble.” 
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She shrank before his anger. Can- 
non spoke with rough gentleness. 


‘‘Come, little girl. He ’s right. We ’ll 
look after him. You come with me.” 
But she was resolute. ‘‘I must 
find him,’ she repeated. ‘‘You 
need n’t stay with me. But I can't 
go.” 
“What are you going to do?” 
Mark insisted. ‘‘Suppose you find 
him, what are you going to do then?”’ 

“T don’t know,’ she answered, 
fearfully. ‘‘I don’t know. But I 
must find him.” 

Mark turned upon his heel with a 
rasping laugh. ‘‘Let her come, Joe, 
if she won’t go. It takes a woman 
to be reasonable!”’ 

“There, there!’’ Cannon _inter- 
posed, his voice softened with kindness. 
‘You go ahead, Bailey, by yourself, 
and leave her here with me. You'd 
better do that. Ill see that nothin’ 
don’t happen to her. Go on, now.” 

Dorothy stood, looking from one 
to the other of the men’s faces, so 
strongly contrasted in their different 
emotions. It was to Cannon that 
she clung in her extremity. The 
giant’s eyes met Mark’s in a man’s 
look of understanding, and with a 
gesture he urged him away. Because 
he feared to stay, Mark turned and 
left them. 

For what seemed an endless time 
he walked about, wanting any clear 
intent, scanning the faces, half deaf- 
ened by the uproar. Once, approach- 
ing a second group upon the sand, 
deep in the general revel, he paused. 

“Say,” he said to one of those 
least drunk, ‘‘do you know a man 
around here named Braidlaw?”’ 

The fellow regarded him briefly, 
his eyes alight with tipsy deviltry. 
‘“Braidlaw? Sure I do! Bill Braid- 


law. He’s been around—Bill Braid- 
law, blind drunk. Where’s Braid, 
boys? He’s got lost in the shuffle 


somewheres; but he’saround. What 
do you want him for? Sit down here, 
you , and drink with us.”’ 

Mark shook his head. ‘‘Not now, 
boys. After a while.” 

‘* After a while!’’ the other scoffed. 
“‘The time to drink whiskey is mow. 
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This whiskey did n’t cost 
It come from Simons’s, an’ 
last no time. 


Sit down. 
nothin’. 
free whiskey don’t 
Have some!” 

But Mark turned away to continue 
his quest. Everywhere Simons’s 
liquor was flowing in abundance. 
The roisterers seemed to have taken 
care that a full share should fall into 
the hands of the Indians; Sioux and 
Cheyennes had it in plenty, and were 
fast drinking themselves into frenzy. 
What the soldiers had feared seemed 
most likely to come to pass, for al- 
ready the drunken companies were 
quarrelling amongst themselves, lash- 
ing themselves into an evil mood. 

His aimless wandering brought 
him at last, seemingly by merest 
chance, upon those he sought. The 
meeting came in another drinking 
resort, much like the first, but room- 
ier, with rough board tables ranged 
in rows near together. About these 
tables men were crowded, gaming and 
drinking, the rattle of chips mingling 
sharply with the confusion of voices. 
A roulette wheel, dingy with years 
of hard service, stood in the middle 
of the room, the players massed 
closely about it; card games were 
going on furiously at other tables; 
the bar was doing a thriving trade. 

Forrester and Braidlaw sat together 
at one of the tables, that was wet 
with spilled liquor, and standing 
around them were a dozen men, 
lounging and laughing over their 
drink. Forrester seemed the genius 
of the group; as Cannon had said, 
his pockets were ‘‘inside out’’; he 
was buying for all, jovially urging 
them on. His face was flushed 
with his own excess, his eyes flam- 
ing, his lips loosely parted. 

‘Drink hearty, boys!” he cried in 
maudlin fellowship. ‘‘ You ’re all my 
friends, ain't you? J’m paying for 
allmy friends. Devilish bad whiskey 
though. Never mind; it’s whiskey, 
so drink it—drink it!” He raised 
his own cup to his lips; but his hand 
was unsteady. and the liquor spilled 
down upon him, wetting his face and 
shirt, and the crowd broke into 
hoarse, jeering laughter. He joined 
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in the laugh, wiping the clinging 
drops from his face upon his sleeve. 
‘Damned good joke!” he chuckled. 
‘‘Never mind: there ’s lots more that 
ain't spilled yet. Well, spill it into 
you, and let ’s order again.” 

They were nothing loth, and a 
fresh supply was brought from the 
bar. 

‘‘Here’s luck!’’ Forrester cried. 
‘Now you boys drink my _ luck. 
Have n’t got any luck: but drink 
it anyway.” He stared foolishly 
around upon the circle of faces. ‘‘ Ever 
been disappointed in love?’ he 
queried with tipsy emotion. ‘‘Hard 
luck, ain’t it? Never mind!”’ He 
beat upon the table with his cup, 
laughing his dare-devil laugh. 

‘Tf the girl you love don’t love you, 
never say die, and _ stick to it. 
That’s what I say. Ain’t that 
right? Drink, then!” 

Mark had pushed his way into the 
front rank of the crowd, and stood 
behind Braidlaw, who lolled upon the 
table, his head supported upon his 
hands Suddenly Forrester caught 
sight of Mark, and stared at him 
fixedly, dazed for a moment. But 
he was not daunted nor sobered. 

‘Behold, the bridegroom cometh!”’ 
he shouted, and got unsteadily to his 
feet. ‘‘Drink to the bridegroom! 
There ’s the man, damn him and 
God bless him! Luck to Mark 
Bailey!”’ 

At the words, a swift change came 
upon Braidlaw. He sat erect, like 
one startled out of heavy sleep, but 
with senses saturated and weighted 
down by lethargy. His debauch had 
plainly continued for many days; 
his brain was filled with disordered 
visions, confused by this sudden, rude 
awakening to reality. 

‘““What?” he said dully. ‘*What 
did you say?” His eyes, clouded 
with the fumes of his drink, yet with 
feverish fire smouldering in their 
dark depths, turned slowly from one 
to another of the faces, resting upon 
Mark’s at last. The unwholesome 
flush upon his swarthy cheeks faded 
to a sick, gray pallor; then the blood 
came surging back in a red _ flood. 
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A thick, choking exclamation escaped 
him, and he arose with slow, painful 


effort, as though a load _ rested 
upon him. Mark stood within arm’s 
length, grim, powerful, menacing. 


Involuntarily Braidlaw drew back, 
leaning limply with his broad shoul- 
ders against the wall. Mark’s voice 
was tense with a note of brutal 
triumph 

“Well, I’ve found you,” he said. 
‘“You don’t seem glad to see me.” 

Braidlaw did not answer, but 
stood staring, staring. Forrester 
came unsteadily around the table 
and stood between. them, laying his 
hand upon Mark’s breast. 

‘*Come, now, be good,” he laughed 
with drunken amiability. “It’s all 
right, Mark. We'll fix it all right. 
Be a good fellow.”’ 

Without looking at him, Mark 
roughly shook himself free of the 
detaining hand; but Forrester per- 
sisted. ‘‘It’s all mght, I tell you. 
Don’t you raise the devil about a 
little thing like that. Come and sit 
down. What ’ll you drink?” 

‘Be quiet, will you!”’ Mark flared 
angrily. ‘‘You’re drunk.” 

‘That ’s right!’’ Forrester returned 
easily. ‘‘I’mdrunk. So’she. You 
come and get drunk too, and then 
when we ’re all sober, we ’Il fix it up. 
Say, Mark, he’s her brother—Doro- 
thy’s brother, you know. You don’t 
want to be hard on fer. You . 

Mark turned upon the boy fiercely, 
catching him by the shoulders and 
forcing him backward upon the table. 
With his open hand he struck the 
laughing face a sharp blow, then 
lifted him again to his feet. ‘‘Don’t 
you dare speak her name again, till 
you ’re sober,”’ he cried, and threw 
the limp body from him with all his 
strength. Forrester tried to catch 
his footing, but could not, and fell 
with violence to the floor in a corner, 
where he lay quite still. 

But his words had wrought a 
change in Mark’s mood. This was 
not the time for his own quarrel. 
He took Braidlaw’s arm in his strong 
hand. ‘‘Come,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
sister ’s here. She wants you.” 
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Braidlaw had spoken not a word, 
nor did he speak now. His only 
answer was a blow of his clenched 
fist, that caught Mark full upon the 
face. In another moment they had 
closed, and were struggling with the 
fury of wild beasts, while the crowd 
gathered about them, jostling, sway- 
ing. swearing with delight. 

Braidlaw’s prolonged carouse had 
enfeebled neither will nor body; it 
seemed instead to have brought his 
every power to the full. He fought 
savagely, passionately, giving and 
taking blow for blow fiercely, in- 
domitably. Mark knew at once that 
he had found his match in strength, 
in temper, in all that makes the 
fighter. 

Yet the struggle was very brief. 
After the first blind onset, Mark’s 
brain cleared, leaving him perfect 
master of himself. He ceased his 
aggression, taking the defensive, back- 
ing off inch by inch, using all his cun- 
ning to coax his antagonist on. The 
onlookers misinterpreted, thinking 
him already bested, and broke into 
shrill cheers, crying encouragement to 
Braidlaw. He too was deceived; 
gathering himself, he threw all his 
weight and strength into a mad rush 
and a full-arm blow straight from the 
Shoulder. But the blow fell upon 
empty air. With tiger-like lithe- 
ness and agility, Mark stooped low, 
crouching for an instant, bracing him- 
self, then, with his every muscle 
strung to its uttermost tension, cast- 
ing himself forward with the power 
of sprung steel, driving his mighty 
shoulder full against Braidlaw’s 
breast. He reeled under the shock, 
slipping to his knees, wrenched and 
shaken, ‘but exulting: for he knew 
he had won. Braidlaw stood erect, 
motionless, the breath driven from 
his body, his arms. hanging at his 
sides, his eyes starting, his face con- 
vulsed with agony. On the instant 
Mark leaped upon him, and he fell 
heavily, with Mark lying upon him, 
grappling for the last effort, feeling 
for a hold upon his throat to strangle 
him. 

“‘Look out!’”’ a voice called, seem- 
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ing to come from far off. ‘Look 
out for his knife!” 

From its sheath at his belt, Braid- 
law had drawn a broad hunting blade 
and was feebly trying to use it against 
Mark’s side, thrusting blindly, with- 
out aim or strength. Mark caught 
the groping arm with both his hands, 
wrenching it back until the knife fell 
to the floor. He seized it and raised 
it to strike. Before his eyes there 
flashed a broad sheet of red flatne, 
quivering, vivid, and his ears were 
deafened as by the roar of a great 
wind. But through that sound a 
voice reached him—a woman’s 
scream, terrified, agonized, and the 
blow did not fall. All at once his 
rage and hatred died down within 
him, leaving him listless, emotionless. 
Slowly he arose, his every movement 
costing an effort, and stood looking 
down upon Braidlaw, who lay inert 
at his feet. The knife was still in 
his hand. He regarded it blankly, 
then let it fall from-his grasp and 
struck it with his foot, kicking it 
into the crowd. 

“Get up,” he said, with dull quiet. 
“You ’re not hurt. Get up.’’ He 
put his arms about Braidlaw’s shoul- 
ders, and would have lifted him to 
his feet; but in a moment he let 
the body fall again, for, as through 
a gray mist, he saw Dorothy kneel 
at his side. 

Without knowing what he did, 
Mark turned and pushed through the 
crowd; and when he was free he 
broke into a run, passing the boister- 
ous groups about the fires; passing 
the shadowy clusters of the Indian 
tepees; hurrying on and on until 
the fort and the encampments were 
left far behind, and he was stumbling 
through a pathless tangle of sage- 
brush on the hills. Once, breathless 
and exhausted, he fell, and there he 
lay for a long time without moving, 
staring up at the shining stars. His 
senses were awake, but volition 
seemed quite dead. He could take 
no account of time. By and by he 
arose, and neither knowing nor caring 
where he went, walked onward, until 
the boundless waste enclosed him 
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completely. There he lay down 
again, while the night passed over him. 
He did not sleep; he could not. Nor 
could he think, though he tried a 
little. His excitement had quite 
spent itself, leaving only utter weari- 
ness of body and mind; he looked 
back upon the night’s events with an 
interest that was almost impersonal, 
so profound was his apathy. The 
night silence was deathlike, save 
once, when a prairie wolf drew near 
his resting place, creeping up stealth- 
ily, and startling him by its sudden, 
shrill wail. Lying where he was, he 
drew his pistol and fired, and the 
beast vanished like a flying ghost, 
leaving him to his solitude. Not 
until the sky began to show the first 
cold gray of dawn did he stir again. 
When the light grew stronger, and he 
arose, he found himself upon a hilltop, 
looking down upon the fort and the 
cluster of wagons and Indian lodges, 
that lay in the heart of the valley, 
five miles away. 

He did not try to think what was 
to come next in the drama; that must 
take care of itself. It was only the 
animal that was living in him now. 
His old wound pained him; his whole 
body was strained and sore; ravenous 
hunger possessed him. More than 
anything else he wanted food and 
sleep. Doggedly he set off toward the 
camp. 

The places of the night’s adventures 
were very quiet as he passed, though 
it was nearing sunrise. Some of the 
revellers had found shelter, but many 
lay stretched upon the sand, sleeping 
off their liquor, recruiting their jaded 
spirit and strength for what the new 
day might bring. At the Sioux vil- 
lage some ugly old squaws were 
moving shiftlessly about, kindling the 
breakfast fires and bringing water 
from the river; and where the freight- 
ers were encamped, a few of the 
emigrant women were astir, preparing 
the morning meal; yet for the most 
part the plain looked like a battle- 
field, strewn with the fallen. 

At the freighters’ mess of his own 
train Mark found the cook at work, 
making coffee and slicing bacon. 
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The man looked at his haggard face 
and grinned. 

‘*Give me something toeat, Jimmy,” 
Mark said. ‘‘Quick—anything; I’m 
starved.”’ He poured for himself a 
pint-tinful of the thick, black coffee, 
drinking it in deep gulps, tearing 
greedily at the bread and meat that 
was given him. 

“Lord, what a stomach you ’ve 
got!’”’ the cook commented. ‘The 
rest of the boys won’t want no 
breakfast. Sick! I never seen such 
a sick lot. They ’d give good money 
to know how you do it—I would 
myself. Out all night, and eat like 
that!” 

“It’s easy, Jimmy,’ Mark an- 
swered stolidly, his mouth full of 
the half-cooked bacon. 

While he ate, Forrester came to 
him. The boy was deathly pale, 
a picture of shame and misery. 
Mark glanced at him, without a word, 
then returned to his breakfast. For- 
rester sat down upon the sand, with 
his head bent upon his lifted knees, 
waiting for the courage to speak. 
But Mark would not help him. 
When he thought of the spectacle 
Forrester had made, his anger re- 
turned faintly, with a sense of disgust 
and revulsion. 

“Oh, good God!’ Forrester 
groaned. He put out one shaking 
hand and touched Mark lightly upon 
the arm. ‘‘Help me, Mark.” 

But Mark kept stubborn silence, 
eating with wolfish zest. When he 
had finished, Forrester still sat as at 
first. 

“TI can’t help you,” Mark said 
then. “There ’s nothing I can do. 
What happened last night, after— 
after I left? What did she do?” 

Forrester raised his head, lan- 
guidly, staring away across the gray 
waste of hills and plain. “It was 
no use,’ he said. ‘She tried to 
take him with her, but he would n’t 
go. He said he’s going to stay here 
and drink himself to death. He was 
a brute—he’d have struck her, if 
it had n’t been for Cannon. He was 
drinking all the rest of the night. 
It ’s no use.” 
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Mark pushed aside his cup and 
plate and arose. He had eaten his 
fill, and now he craved sleep. The 
sight of Forrester’s sorrow and con- 
trition did not move him; even the 
thought of Dorothy’s need brought 
no stir of feeling. Those things were 
out of his keeping; he had finished 
his part. He went to his-wagon and 
crawled beneath it, stretching him- 
self upon the bare earth, and falling 
at once into deep slumber. 

His sleep was the stupor of ex- 
haustion. For hours he lay without 
moving. Toward noon, when the 
sun shone dazzlingly in upon his face, 
he was half aroused for a moment, 
but only to roll over into the shadow 
and sleep again. The day was full 
of a noisier madness than the one 
before; but no least sound of its 
turmoil reached him. 

It was near sunset when he awoke 
and crept from his shelter, stood 
up and stretched and shook him- 
self. Full consciousness did not come 
at once; recollection of what had 
passed returned scrap by scrap. 
His every muscle ached; but after 
his rest, life was again strong in him. 

The freighters’ camp seemed quite 
deserted. Above, where the saloons 
and gambling houses were clustered, 
a curious quiet prevailed. Men were 
gathered in groups or going about, 
as yesterday, but as though their 
frenzy was abated. From where he 
stood, Mark saw that a few soldiers, 
with rifles upon their shoulders, 
and accoutred with sidearms, were 
pacing back and forth here and there, 
as though on police duty. The only 
sign of commotion was at the Sioux 
camp. A strong patrol of soldiers 
surrounded it; the skin tepees were 
being rapidly taken down; a score of 
ponies stood meekly by, bearing 
pack-saddles and travois poles, and 
these were being loaded with all 
speed. 

Mark ran toward the fort, wonder- 
ing. The first man he met was one 
of the soldiers. 

“What ’s happened?’’ Mark asked. 

The other regarded him curiously. 
“Where you been?” he returned, 
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‘Asleep,’ Mark answered. ‘I ’ve 
slept all day, hard.” 

“Then you’ve slept through a 
half-hour of hell,’ the soldier said. 
‘‘Some of your fellows—the freighters 
and the rest—got crazy-drunk, and 
a mob of ’em went over to pick a 
fuss with them Sioux, for devilment. 
They sure had what they went after. 
The Sioux was pretty drunk too. It 
took every man we've got to pull 
"em apart an’ get the Indians started 
off. There’s two of ’em they ’ll 
have to bury, likely, before long—— 
all shot up; an’ one of your gang ’s 
dead. He was one that’s been 
around for a little spell—what ’s 
his name, now? They say his sister 
just got here, yeste’day.” 

‘“Dead!”” Mark echoed. 
Where is he?” 

‘‘Up yonder, at the Simons shack— 
the one we closed up last night.” 

With halting, uncertain steps, a 
chill at his heart, Mark went onward 
until he joined the hushed group about 
the door of the shanty; but there 
he paused, holding back, peering 
fearfully within. A rude bed of 
blankets had been spread in the 
centre of the floor, and upon it lay 
Braidlaw’s body, strong, stalwart, 
as if he slept, the disorder of his 
death not yet smoothed away. Doro- 
thy lay upon the earthen floor, her 
head pillowed upon the dead man’s 
broad breast; and at her side knelt 
Mrs. Cannon, stroking the girl’s hair 
quietly, waiting for the time to speak. 

When Braidlaw had been buried, 
two days later, the train prepared 
to go on its westward way. The men 
were ready; after the catastrophe of 
death, they had no more heart for 
their debauch; they were glad to 
take up their work. 

Mark too was glad. The dreadful 
hours had been like a nightfnare; 
he wanted to forget. He had suffered 
keenly; not as a sharer in Dorothy’s 
suffering, but with a pain and despair 
wholly his own. Not once had he 
talked to the girl, or offered to aid 
her; he had kept quite to himself, 
brooding, brooding. He was not 
afraid; it was a sense of complete 


“God! 
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powerlessness that gripped him and 
held him back. Nothing that his 
will had planned had come to pass. 
It was Destiny. Destiny was mightier 
than his will; beaten, he could no 
more than surrender. 

His apathy was not stirred when he 
knew that Dorothy was to remain 
at the fort until an eastbound train 
would pass, when she would return 
homeward. Forrester told him this, 
and that he, too, meant to go. 

“This isn’t my country, Mark,” 
he said. ‘‘I don’t belong here. If 
there ’s a place for me anywhere, it 
isn’t here.’’ A weight of sadness was 
upon him. ‘I don’t know,” he 
sighed. “I’ve got no right; but 
maybe I can help her,somehow. I’m 
going, anyway. I'll wait for you at 
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Council Bluffs, till you come back. 
Then we'll talk about things. I 
can’t talk now.”’ 

In the gray of the early morning 
the train got under way, creeping 
slowly out of the valley to the ridge 
above the river. Not until the last 
moment did Mark get a good-bye 
glimpse of Dorothy. Then she and 
Mrs. Cannon came together from the 
fort gate. Looking back from his 
place beside his oxen, Mark saw 
Dorothy standing by while the older 
woman got to her seat and turned 
her wagon into the line; then, with 
slow step, she returned to the shel- 
ter of the fort walls. When she 
was gone, Mark breathed a long, 
deep sigh and set his face resolutely 
westward. 


( To be continued ) 





A KEY TO IBSEN 


By JENNETTE LEE 


x 
CONFESSION 


Witu “John Gabriel Borkman,”’ 
Ibsen completed his series of prose 
dramas. ‘‘When We Dead Awaken’”’ 
he names ‘‘An Epilogue.” It stands 
in the relation of an epilogue, not 
merely to the prose dramas, but to 
all the work of his life. It is auto- 
biographic—a cryptic revelation of 
the man and his work—a last hidden 
message to the world. He seems to 
have grown careless in his security. 
No one has discovered him thus 
far beneath the realism of his plays. 
He will speak once more, he will 
lay bare his soul. No one will un- 
derstand. 

If—as it seems to me—‘‘ When We 
Dead Awaken ”’ is Ibsen’s summing up 
of his dramatic work, no more scath- 
ing indictment of that work will ever 
be made than he himself makes in the 
symbolism of the play. The symbol 
is the sculptured group called ‘‘The 
Resurrection Day.”’ 


‘Figured in the likeness of a young wo- 
man awakening from the sleep of death,” 
it was to be the awakening of the noblest, 
purest, most ideal woman the world could 
know. ‘‘I wanted to embody:the pure 
woman as I saw her awakening on the 
Resurrection Day. Not marvelling at any- 
thing new and unknown and undivined; 
but filled with sacred joy at finding 
herself unchanged—she, the woman of the 
earth—in the higher, freer, happier region 
—after the long, dreamless sleep of death. 
Thus did I fashion her. The 
Resurrection, I thought, would be most 
beautifully and exquisitely figured as a 
young, unsullied woman—with none of 
life’s experiences—awakening to light and 
glory without having to put away from 
her anything ugly and impure.” 


The story deals with a Norwegian 
sculptor, Rubek, who in his youth 
has planned and executed this group 
statue. He has had, for help and 
inspiration in his work, a beautiful 
model who throws herself heart and 
soul into the work. When, however, 
she learns that the sculptor cares 
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for her, not for herself, but only as 
a model for his art, she leaves him. 
He searches for her in vain. She has 
disappeared from the earth as ef- 
fectually as if she were dead. The 
statue is practically complete. But 
when the sculptor returns to it he 
sees it With different eyes. His 
original conception changes gradu- 
ally and he alters the group here and 
there, making it, with each change, 
a little less beautiful, a little less 
idealistic. But when at last it is 
completed, and he sends it out into 
the world, it brings him fame and 
money. He has married, meantime, 
a young wife, a woman of somewhat 
realistic nature who delights in life 
and in travel. They live in comfort 
in a beautiful villa he has built for 
her, or travel about the country. 
After the completion of ‘‘The Resur- 
rection Day,” he does no work of 
importance. He makes, now and 
then, a portrait bust; but he does 
not plan another work like ‘‘ The 
Resurrection Day.” He is restless 
and dissatisfied. He is gradually 
awakening to the fact that his nature 
demands that as long as he lives 
he shall create, but he has no in- 
spiration for his work either in him- 
self or in his wife. They travel 
about incessantly. 

When the play opens, four or five 
years after their marriage, they are 
stopping at the Baths in a small sea- 
coast town in Norway. The scene 
is laid outside the Bath Hotel. The 
sculptor and his wife are ‘“‘sitting 
in basket chairs beside a covered 
table on the lawn outside the hotel, 
having just breakfasted. They have 
champagne and seltzer-water on the 
table, and each has a newspaper. 
The sculptor is an elderly man of 
distinguished appearance. Maia, the 
wife, is quite young, with a vivacious 
expression and lively, teasing eyes, 
yet with a suggestion of fatigue. 
She wears an elegant travelling dress.”’ 

The sculptor had married Maia, 
not because he loved her, but because 
he was lonely and _ disheartened. 
She, on her part, has never loved him. 
She consented to the marriage be- 
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cause he promised her that she should 
travel with him and that—more al- 
luring still—he would take her with 
him ‘‘up to a high mountain and 
show her all the glory of the world.”’ 
This last promise he has never ful- 
filled. She has grown tired of delay, 
and the sculptor has wearied of her 
and her superabundant vitality. As 
they sit facing each other across the 
breakfast table in weariness of soul, 
she reminds him that since ‘‘ The 
Resurrection Day’? was completed 
he has lost all pleasure in his 
work. 


Mata. You that used to be so in- 
defatigable — working from morning to 
night! 

Professor Rubek. 
be, yes. 

Maia. But ever since you got your 
great masterpiece out of hand — 

Professor Rubek. (Nods thoughtfully.) 
‘©The Resurrection Day.”’ 

Maia. The masterpiece that has gone 
round the whole world, and made you so 
famous— 

Professor Rubek. Perhaps that is just 
the misfortune, Maia. 

Maia. How so? 

Professor Rubek. When I had finished 
this masterpiece of mine (makes a pas- 
sionate movement with his hand)— for 
‘* The Resurrection Day ”’ isa masterpiece! 
Or was one in the beginning. No, it is one 
still. It must, must, must be a masterpiece. 

Maia. (Looks at him in astonishment.) 
Why, Rubek, all the world knows that. 

Professor Rubek. (Short, repellently.) 
All the world knows nothing! Under- 
stands nothing! 

Maia. Well, at any rate it can divine 
something— 

Professor Rubek. Something that is n’t 
there at all; yes. Something that never 
was in my mind. Ah, yes, that they can 
all go into ecstasies over. (Growling to 
himself.) What is the good of working 
oneself to death for the mob and the 
masses—for ‘‘all the world’’! 

Maia. Do you think it is better, then 
—do you think it is worthy of you, to do 
nothing at all but a portrait bust now and 
then? 

Professor Rubek. 


(Gloomily.) Used to 


(With a sly smile.) 
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They are not-exactly portrait busts that 
I turn out, Maia. 

Maia. Yes, indeed they are—for the 
last two or three years—ever since you 
finished your great group and got it out 
of the house. 

Professor Rubek. Ali the same, they are 
no mere portrait busts, I assure you. 

Maia. What are they, then? 

Professor Rubek. There is something 
equivocal, something cryptic, lurking in 
and behind these busts—a secret something 
that the people themselves cannot see. 


It is at this point, perhaps, that 
the reader lifts a questioning glance 
—‘‘ something cryptic . lurking 
behind these busts.’’ Can it be that 
Ibsen is speaking of himself? Is 
Rubek, the sculptor, only Ibsen in 
thin disguise? 

The leaf is turned in impatience. 


Professor Rubek. (Decisively.) I alone 
can see it. And it amuses me unspeakably. 
On the surface I give them the ‘“‘striking 
likeness,’ as they call it, that they all 
stand and gape at in astonishment 
(lowers his voice), but at bottom they 
are all respectable, pompous horse-faces, 
and self-opinionated donkey-muzzles, and 
lop-eared, low-browed dog-skulls, and 
fatted swine-snouts, and sometimes dull, 
brutal bull-fronts as well. 


In a recent article on Ibsen there 
is the following description of his 
study table: 


On the table beside his ink-stand was 
a small tray. Its contents were extra- 
ordinary — some little carved wooden 
Swiss bears, a diminutive black devil, 
small cats, dogs and rabbits made of copper, 
one of which was playing a violin. 

“TI never write a single line of any of 
my dramas unless that tray and its occu- 
pants are before me on the table. I could 
not write without them. It may seem 
strange—perhaps it is—but I can not write 


without them,” he repeated. ‘‘Why I 
use them is my own secret.” And he 
laughed quietly. 

Were they models perchance — 


these tiny, uncanny creatures—sym- 
bols of the souls of men and women 
and source of the inspiration that 
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prompted those marvellous ‘‘ portrait 
busts’’—pictures of Norwegian so- 
ciety, with their outer appearance of 
commonplace, everyday life and their 
cryptic meaning of dog-skulls and 
fatted swine-snouts and dull, brutal 
bull-fronts? All the dear domestic 
animals, in fact? 


Professor Rubek. Simply the dear do- 
mestic animals, Maia. All the animals 
which men have bedevilled in their own 
image, and which have bedevilled men in 
return. 


In plain English—the free natural 
instincts of human nature which 
society has caught and imprisoned 
in convention and taught to work 
for it there, or play for it—instincts 
which society has bedevilled in its 
own image and which, in turn, have 
bedevilled it. ‘‘ All the free play of 
body and soul—caught in the net 
of diabolic convention and leering 
at one through the meshes of Ibsen’s 
play — these commonplace, realistic 
plays — these portrait busts 


(with a sly smile) they are not exactly 
portrait busts that I turn out, Maia... . 
I alone see it. It amuses me unspeakably. 


One has suspected it, all along, 
through the mazes of the plays—a 
certain sinister delight in the man, 
a quiet chuckling at our stupidity. 
And now, at the last, grown bold, he 
seems to flaunt it in our very faces 
as we stand and gape in astonish- 
ment. ... ‘“‘I alone can see it. It 
amuses me unspeakably.”’ 

It is his final word to us—the last 
will and testament of an artist, ad- 
dressed to generations yet unborn— 
to those who will not stand and gape 
in astonishment at the striking like- 
ness. For to them the likeness will 
be of no account. Those of whom 
he drew the likeness will be dead and 
gone; and they—those coming gen- 
erations—will demand of him an 
artist’s account of himself. P 
“Why did you abandon your high 
calling of poet to work upon these 
portrait busts? It was not poverty 
that drove you, nor greed—surely 
not a desire to live comfortably— 
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you who might have been the greatest 
poet of your age!” 

It is before this tribunal that Ibsen 
speaks. ‘‘When We Dead Awaken’’ 
is his brief. 

The history of Rubek might be 
that of Ibsen’s own soul. One has a 
sense, as he reads, almost of prying, 
of having come upon something in 
an elder brother’s chest—among his 
private papers—something intended, 
not for the eyes of his contemporaries, 
but only for the eyes of his spiritual 
children, and for those—long after 
his death. It is a confession of 
defeat, utter and humiliating. 


“Yes, but let me tell you, too, how I 
have placed myself in the group. In front, 
beside a fountain, as it were, sits a man 
weighed down with guilt, who cannot quite 
free himself from the earth-crust. I call 
him ‘ Remorse for a Ruined Life.’ He sits 
there and dips his fingers in the purling 
stream—to wash them clean—and he is 
gnawed and tortured by the thought that 
never, never will Never in 
all eternity will he attain to freedom and 
the new life. He will remain forever 
prisoned in his hell.” 


he succeed. 


In his youth when the sculptor had 
planned ‘‘ The Resurrection Day,” 
the model, Irene, had embodied 
for him all the beauty of the concep- 
tion and had suggested to him 
constantly new beauties. ‘‘ You were 
no model to me. You were the 
fountainhead of my achievement.” 
She aided him in his work ‘‘joyously, 
so gladly and ungrudgingly.’’—"‘ Yes, 
with all the pulsing blood of my 
youth I served you.’ She revealed 
herself to him ‘‘in all her naked 
loveliness.’” But when she saw that 
he cared for her only as a model for 
his art—she who had given her very 
soul to help him—she went away 
and left him—‘‘for his own sake.” 

She, this wonderful model, did she 
not come to Ibsen, too,in his youth 
—the Spirit of Love and Ideality? 
Through her help he planned and car- 
ried out the great work of his life— 
his Poetic Dramas. The beauty of 
Love, the power of Love, and the ulti- 
mate, wonderful Resurrection of Love 
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on the earth—these are the theme 
of the great song that ends with 
‘Brand”’ and ‘‘Peer Gynt.” Then, 
because he loved not Love for her- 
self, because he did not need her for 
himself, but only as an inspiration 
for his art, she left him, cold and 
desolate and uninspired. He searched 
for her everywhere, as the sculptor 
searches for Irene, but she had 
gone from him. The man who will 
be merely artist, shall be artist and 
nothing more. Love will not serve 
those who do not live for her, and 
in her, and to whom she is not the 
breath of life. 

In his loneliness the sculptor weds 
Maia; in his despair when the spirit 
of Love has left him, when he can no 
longer, through her inspiration, see 
beautiful poetic visions, Ibsen makes 
terms with the Spirit of Realism— 
Truth, if you like, to give her her 
highest title. It was not an easy or 
natural adjustment on either side. 


Mata. Do you remember what you 
promised me the day we came to an under- 
standing on that difficult subject? 

Professor Rubek. The subject of our 
marriage; yes. It was rather a hard mat- 
ter for you, Maia. 


He knew that he ought not to wed 
her. But he was very desolate. 
The Spirit of Love had left him. He 
could no longer see beauty in the 
world, nor ideality, nor poetry. But 
Truth was still left—Maia. Perhaps 
he could live with her and forget. 
So they had joined their lives. 

And now, after four or five years, 
they face each other across the break- 
fast table in weariness of soul. But 
release is nearer at hand than they 
dream. Already the sculptor has 
had a vision of a white figure walking 
in the garden at night; and already 
the bear-hunter, who is to carry off 
little Maia to his huge wild country, 
is on his way. She will be at home 
with him, the great Russian, with his 
dogs, gulping their raw meat and 
licking bloody chops. Realism be- 
longs to him by right. She will go 
with him gladly. Presently we shall 
hear her song floating among the 
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hills: 


I am free! I am free! I am free! 
No more life in the prison for me! 
I am free as a bird, I am free! 


She has never belonged to Ibsen. 
She could not stay with him con- 
tentedly, though he has given her 
“more spacious and distinguished 
surroundings —in more polished so- 
ciety than she was accustomed to 
at home.’’ He has polished real- 
ism, given it all the advantages of 
art; but in his heart of hearts he has 
never believed in her. 


‘You are not really born to be a,moun- 
taineer, little Maia.’’—‘‘ Yet at one time 
you seemed to think I was.’’—‘‘Four or 
five years ago; yes (stretching himself in 
his chair); four or five years—it ’s a long, 
it’s a long, long time, Maia.” 


He is very weary of her. She, on 
her part, is deeply offended. He 
has never dealt fairly with her. She 
has possibilities—her own. They 
will never be realized in a poet’s 
comfortable home. She, too, longs 
for the high places. But he will 
never take her there. In his heart 
of hearts he despises her. She be- 
longs to the great Russian. With 
him she can be her beautiful, free self. 

Rubek watches her go without a 





sigh. For the other has returned 
to him. The Spirit of Love—of 


beauty and poetry and ideality — 
has come again, out of the past, to 
seek him. She is like a dead person, 
it is true. 


Her face is pale and its lines seem to 
have stiffened; the eyelids are drooped, 
and the eyes appear as though they saw 
nothing. Her dress, of fine, cream-white 
cashmere, comes down to her feet, and 
clings to the body in perpendicular folds. 
Over her head, neck, breast, shoulders, 
and arms, she wears a large shawl of 
white crape. She keeps her arms crossed 
on her breast. She carries her body 
immovably, and her steps are stiff and 
measured. 


He watches her breathless. ‘‘ Who 
is that?’’ he demands of the inn- 
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keeper. ‘‘Sheis astranger who has 
rented the little pavilion there.’’ But 
to Rubek she is no stranger. He 
goes some steps toward her and says 
in a low voice: “I know you quite 
well, Irene.”’ 

They talk together of the past. 
It is the sculptor—Ibsen’s self— 
communing in his heart with the 
Spirit that has left him so long, but 


has come again at last. She will 
never leave him again. He will 


cherish her in his heart, warm her 
there, hold her fast to the end. 

The sculptor tells her of his life— 
how the group has gone out into the 
world. 


Irene. I will make a pilgrimage to the 
place where my soul and my child’s soul 
lie buried. ; 

Professor Rubek. (Uneasy and alarmed.) 
You must never see that statue again! 


Do you hear, Irene! I implore you! 
Never, never see it again! 
Irene. Perhaps you think it would 


mean death to me a second time? 
Projessor Rubek. (Clenching his hands 
together.) Oh, I don’t know what I 
think. But how could I ever imagine that 
you would fix your mind so immovably 


on that statue? You, who went away 
from me—before it was completed. 
Irene. It was completed. That was 


why I could go away from you—and leave 
you alone. 

Professor Rubek. (Sits with his elbows 
upon his knees, rocking his head from side 
to side, with his hands before his eyes.) 
It was not what it afterwards became. 

Irene. (Quietly, but quick as lightning, 
half unsheathes a narrow-bladed, sharp 
knife, which she carries in her breast, and 
asks, in a hoarse whisper:) Arnold, have 
you done any evil to our child? 


Professor Rubek. (Evasively.) Any 


evil? How can I be sure what you would 
call it? 
Irene. (Breathless.) Tell me at once 


what you have done to the child! 
Professor Rubek. I will tell you if you 
will sit and listen quietly to what I say. 
Irene. (Hides the knife.) I will listen 
as quietly as a mother can when she— 
Professor Rubek. (Interrupting.) And you 
must not look at me while I am telling you. 
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(Moves to a stone behind his 
I will sit here behind you. Now 


Irene. 
back.) 
tell me. 

Professor Rubek. (Takes his hands from 
before his eyes and gazes straight in front 
of him.) When I had found you, I knew 
at once how I should make use of you for 
my life-work. 

Irene. ‘‘ The Resurrection Day” you 
called your life-work. I call it ‘‘our child.” 

Professor Rubek. I was young then— 
with no experience of life. The Resurrec- 
tion, I thought, would be most beautifully 
and exquisitely figured as a young, unsul- 
" lied woman—with none of life’s experiences 
—awakening to light and glory without 
having to put away from her anything ugly 
and impure. 

Irene. (Quickly.) Yes—and so I stand 
there now, in our work? 

Professor Rubek. (Hesitating.) Not ab- 
solutely and entirely so, Irene. 

Irene. (In rising excitement.) Not ab- 
solutely? Do I not stand as I always 
stood for you? 

Professor Rubek. (Without answering.) 
I learned worldly wisdom in the years that 
followed, Irene. ‘‘ The Resurrection Day ”’ 
became in my mind’s eye something more 
and something—more complex. The 
little round pedestal on which your figure 
stood erect and solitary—it no longer 
afforded room for all the imagery I now 
wanted to add. 

Irene. (Gropes for her knife, but de- 
sists.) What imagery did you add, then? 
Tell me! 

Professor Rubek. I imaged that which 
I saw with my eyes around me in the world. 
I had to include it; I could not help it. 
Irene. I expanded the pedestal, made 
it wide and spacious; and on it I placed a 
segment of the curving, bursting earth. 
And up from the fissures of the soil there 
now swarm men and women with dimly 
suggested animalfaces. Women and men, 
as I knew them in real life. 


She does not resent that reality 
is there—women and men as he 
has known them—if in the midst 
of it, she, the chief figure, Love, 
stands radiant with the joy of light. 

He confesses, reluctantly,—he has 
had to move her a little back for the 
sake of the general effect. ‘‘Other- 
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wise it would have dominated the 
whole too much.” 

She yields even this tohim. ‘‘But 
the joy in the light still transfigures 
my face?’’ When day dawns and 
Love rises from her long sleep, it 
must be with the joy of light about 
her, illuminating everything. Sorrow 
may be there, and evil, but the light 
of Love will illumine all. 

“Yes, it does, Irene—in a way. 
A little subdued, perhaps, as my 
altered idea required.” 

She challenges him. 
fore him. She questions: 
represents life as you see it?”’ 

Reluctantly he admits it: ‘Yes, 
I suppose it does.” 

She confronts him. The vision of 
Love, once so radiant to his eyes: 
she accuses him, ‘‘has been shifted 
back, toned down—to serve as a back- 
ground figure in a group—”’ 

He protests here—‘‘not a _ back- 
ground figure, but a figure not quite 
in the foreground.’”’ Other things 
come before the vision of Love in 
his art. He has admitted it now 
at last. 

She turns upon him to strike him. 


She rises be- 
“That 


Irene. There you uttered your own 
doom. 

Professor Rubek. 
her.) Doom? 

Irene. (Hastily hides the knife and 
says, as though choked with agony.) 
My whole soul—you and I—we, we, we 
and our child were in that solitary figure. 

Professor Rubek. (Eagerly, taking off 
his hat and drying the drops of sweat upon 
his brow.) Yes but let me tell you, too, 
how I placed myself in the group. In 
front, beside a fountain, as it were, 
sits a man weighed down with guilt, who 
cannot quite free himself from the earth- 
crust. I call him ‘‘ remorse for a ruined 
life.’ He sits there and dips his fingers 
in the purling stream—to wash them clean 
—and he is gnawed and tortured by the 
thought that never, never wil! he succeed. 
Never in al! eternity will he attain to 
freedom and the new life. He will remain 
forever prisoned in his hell. 


(Turns and looks at 


The autobiographic note is not 
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forced, but one may read it between 
the lines: It is Ibsen’s life history. 
His spontaneous, bubbling delight 
in his early work when the Spirit 
of Love and belief in Love possessed 
him—the very lines and rhymes of 
‘Peer Gynt” testify to it. The free 
rollicking metre and the lines that 
have taxed translators to the utmost 
reveal the soul of the poet in love 
with his work and working with 
spontaneous touch. The theme is 
ever the divine power of Love that 
must dawn at last upon the earth. 
Then—when “Peer Gynt’’ was done— 
the anxious, halting pause that came 
in his work, his fumbling attempt 
at prose in ‘‘The Young Men’s 
League,’’ and the revising of his 
earlier work—all the time searching 
for the Spirit that had left him, and 
without whom he finds himself power- 
less to create. He takes up ‘‘Em- 
peror and Galilean.’”’ The form is 
poetical, but the soul of poetry is 
not there. It has escaped him for- 
ever. He will never find it again. 
He knows it now. The ‘‘ Emperor 
and Galilean’ has taught him the 
truth. It stands there in the midst 
of his work, a great, bare, preten- 
tious thing—neither prose nor poetry. 
Despair is in his heart. He stays his 
hand. His work is done. 

There is still the desire in his 
heart, the necessity in his nature to 
create, but he is sterile. He can no 
longer make poems. The Spirit has 
left him. Beauty has gone from 
the world, and ideality. It is a 
cold, barren place, with only men 
and women, ugly and hard and 
prosaic, leering at him. Then comes 
the whisper in his ear. They throng 
upon his soul, these men and women 
of the real world, hard and cruel 
and cunning. His keen eyes pierce 
them to their very souls, as through 
transparent walls of glass. Why 
should he not write of them as he 
sees. them—reveal them to them- 
selves? He writes ‘‘Pillars of So- 
ciety.” He “places it as a segment 
of the curving, bursting earth’’ on 
the pedestal of his life-work. ‘‘Up 
from the fissures of the soil swarm 
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men and women with dimly suggested 
animal faces.’’ ‘‘A Doll’s House”’ 
follows quickly, and ‘‘Ghosts,” ‘‘An 
Enemy of Society,” ‘‘The Wild 
Duck,” ‘‘Rosmersholm,”’ ‘‘The Lady 
from the Sea.”’ The group is com- 
plete at last and he gives it to the 
world. The world praises him and 
blames him, but, for the most part, 
it admires the skill, ‘‘the striking 
likeness,’’ of the work of the pedestal 
—the faces that swarm from the 
fissures of the soil. 

The rest of his works—‘‘ Hedda 
Gabler,” ‘‘The Master Builder,” 
‘Little Eyolf,’’ and ‘‘John Gabriel 
Borkman’’—are but portrait plays, 
thrown off from time to time because 
he must still create. They have no 
inner unity that joins them to each 
other. And with “John Gabriel 
Borkman”’ he finds that even this sort 
of work is no longer possible to him. 


Professor Rubek. (Continuing undis- 
turbed.) I live at such high speed, Maia. 
We live so, we artists. I, for my part, 
have lived through a whole lifetime in the 
few years we two have known each other. 
I have come to realize that I am not at all 
adapted for seeking happiness in indolent 
enjoyment. Life does not shape itself 
that way for me and those like me. I 
must go on working—producing one work 
after another—right up to my last day. 
(Forcing himself to continue.) That is 
why I cannot get on with you any longer, 
Maia—not with you alone. 

Maia. (Quietly.) Does that mean, in 
plain language, that you have grown tired 
of me? 

Professor Rubek. (Bursts forth.) Yes, 
that is what it means! I have grown 
tired—intolerably tired and fretted and 
unstrung—in this life with you! Now 
you knowit. (Controlling himself.) 

These are hard, ugly words I am using. 
I know that very well. And you are not 
all to blame in this matter—that I willingly 
admit. It is simply and solely I myself, 
who have once more undergone a revolu- 
tion (half to himself) —an awakening to my 
real life. 

Maza. (Involuntarily folding her hands.) 
Why in all the world should we not part 
then? 
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(Looks at her in 
astonishment.) Should you be willing to? 

Maia. (Shrugging her shoulders.) Oh, 
yes; if there ’s nothing else for it, then— 

Professor Rubek. (Eagerly.) But there 
is something else for it. There is an 
alternative. 

Maia. (Holding up her forefinger.) 
Now you are thinking of the pale lady 
again? 

Professor Rubek. Yes; to tell the truth, 
I cannot help constantly thinking of her. 
Ever since I met her again. (A step nearer 


Professor Rubek. 


her.) For now I will tell you a secret, 
Maia. 

Maia. Well? 

Projessor Rubek. (Touching his own 


breast.) In here, you see—in here I have 
a little Bramah-locked casket. And in that 
casket all my sculptor’s visions are stored 
up. But when she disappeared and left 
no trace, the lock of the casket snapped to. 
And she had the key, and she took it 
away with her. You, little Maia, you had 
no key; so all that the casket contains must 
And the years pass! And I 
have no means of getting at the treasure. 

Maia. (Trying to repress a_ subtle 
smile.) Then get her to turn the key 
for you again. 


lie unused. 


She is not jealous of returning love. 
Surely in all the poet’s great house— 
in all Ibsen’s work—there must be 
room for Realism and Idealism, too. 
If not, then Realism will part from 
him entirely. She will be free. It 
is her nature. Forms and _ bonds 
weary her. She has never lived with 
him joyously. He has made too 
formal, too artistic a thing of her. 
She loves better the rough Russians, 
without a touch of art. With them 
the free spirit of truth can dwell 
willingly and all its native beauty 
“an come out. ‘‘No need to be anx- 
ious about that, Professor Rubek!”’ 
Suddenly she points off to the 
right, ‘‘Look there! There we have 
her.” 


Professor Rubek. 
Maia. Out on 
like a marble statue. 


(Turning.) Where? 
the plain. Striding 
She is coming this 
way. 

Professor Rubek. (Stands gazing with 
his hand over his eyes.) Does not she 
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look like the Resurrection incarnate? (To 
himself.) And her I could displace—and 
move into the shade! Remodel her! 


Fool that I was! 


She—the other one—said that 
you had been waiting for me. 

Professor Rubek. I have waited fog 
you after without myself 
knowing it. 

Irene. I could not come to you, Arnold. 
I was lying sleeping there, the long, deep, 
dreamful sleep. 

Professor Rubek. 
awakened, Irene. 

Irene. (Shakes her head.) I have the 
heavy, deep sleep still in my eyes. 

Professor Rubek. You shall see that 
day will dawn and lighten for us both. 

Irene. Do not believe that. 

Professor Rubek. (Urgently.) I do be- 
lieve it! And I know it! Now that I 
have found you again. 


Trene. 


year year, 


But now you have 


Irene. Risen from the grave. 

Professor Rubek. Transfigured! 

Irene. Only risen, Arnold. Not trans- 
figured. (He crosses over to her by means 


of stepping-stones below the cascade.) 


Irene. (After a short interval of silence.) 
I have come back to you from the utter- 
most regions, Arnold. 

Professor Rubek. Aye, truly, from an 
endless journey. 


Irene. Come home to my lord and 
master. 
Professor Rubek. To our home—to 


our own home, Irene. 

Irene. Have you looked for me every 
single day? 

Professor Rubek. 
you? 

Trene. 
I suppose you dared not. 
stood nothing. 

Professor Rubek. Was it really not for 
the sake of some one else that you all of a 
sudden disappeared from me in that way? 

Irene. Might it not quite well be for 
your sake, Arnold? 

Professor Rubek. (Looks doubtfully at 
her.) I don’t understand you. 

Irene. When I had served you with 
my soul and with my body, when the 
statue stood there finished—our child as 
you called it—then I laid at your feet the 


How dared I look for 


(With a sidelong glance.) No, 
For you under- 
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most precious sacrifice of all—by effacing 
myself for all time. 


Then comes the pretty play of the 
flower petals floating. Irene, as she 
launches them, one by one, recalls 
to him, out of memory, how they 
played the game, once before, by 
the lake; and her white gulls were 


the swans that drew his boat; and 
he was Lohengrin, bringing the 
heavenly message to men. Love 


would have piloted him safely, but 
he cut his boat adrift from her. 
The white gulls sailed away. His 
boats are stranded on the shoals. 
But he ‘‘has ships in reserve.’ 
He has pulled down the old hut 


where he dwelt with Love. But he 
has now a spacious mansion. He begs 


her to come and live with him, with 
him and Maia—to unlock once more 
his heart. 

“T have no longer the key.’’ She 
cannot dwell with him. But they 
will spend together one night on the 
Uplands. 


Projessor Rubek. Asummer night on the 
Uplands. With you. With you. (His eyes 
meet hers.) Oh, Irene, that might have been 
our life. And that we have forfeited— 
we two. 

Irene. We see the irretrievable only 
when— (Breaks short off.) 

Professor Rubek. (Looks inquiringly at 


her.) When? 
Irene. When we dead awaken. 
Professor Rubek. (Shakes his head 


mournfully.) What do we really see then? 
Irene. We see that we have never 
lived. 
Maia (Is heard singing triumphantly 
among the hills.) 
Iam free! Iamfree! Iam free! 
No more life in the prison for me ! 
I am free asa bird! Iam free! 


Interwoven with the main symbol 
of the play is the figure of the dark 
attendant who appears, for the first 
time, when Irene appears, and follows 
her close. 


“Quite dark like a shadow’”—‘‘A dark 
one? Quite black perhaps?’’—‘‘Yes, it 
certainly seemed so to me.’’—‘‘And 
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Following close 


” 


behind the white figure? 
upon her?’’—'‘‘ Yes, at a little distance. 
—‘‘Aha! then I think I can explain the 
mystery. It is the Sister of Mercy, in 
black, with the silver cross hanging by a 
chain on her breast. She has the air of a 
servant. She keeps her brown, piercing 
eyes incessantly fixed upon the lady. 


It is Religion—the Church—follow- 
ing always close upon the footsteps 
of the white figure —cherishing and 
keeping alive in the world the Spirit 
of Love—and Ideality and Truth— 
but cherishing it most devotedly when 
it is most nearly dead, when vitality 
has gone from it. 

When Love—the life-giving prin- 
ciple of art and truth is frozen and 
lifeless, then the Church takes it in- 
to her care, watching over it humbly, 
feeding it on milk and water, keeping 
her piercing brown eyes constantly 
fixed upon it, to preserve and guard 
it lest it slip away from earth. She 
follows Irene—a shadow through the 
play—peering out at her warningly 
when life comes back a little to the 
deadened heart, and warmth to the 
clay-cold limbs. Irene, with return- 
ing life, shrinks from her, rebellious.— 





Irene. A face is staring out at me. 

Professor Rubek. Where? Ah!” (The 
Sister of Mercy’s head is partly visible 
among the bushes beside the descent to 


the left. Her eyes are immovably fixed 
upon Irene.) 
Irene. (Whispering.) One fine, sunny 


morning I shall kill her. 
Professor Rubek. Would you do that? 
Irene. With the utmost delight—if only 
I could manage it. 
Professor Rubek. Why do you want to? 
Irene. Because she deals in witchcraft. 
(Mysteriously.) Only think, Arnold, she 
has changed herself into my shadow. 
Professor Rubek. (Trying to calm her.) 
Well, well, well—a shadow we must all 


have. 

Irene. I am my own shadow. (With 
an outburst.) Do you not understand 
that? 

Professor Rubek. (Sadly.) Yes, yes, 
Irene, I understand it. 

The sculptor understands it. The 
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reader understands, vaguely—Love 
is ultimate. She resents the Church 
following her always—a little at a 
distance. She herself is her own 
shadow—Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end. The Spirit 
of Love—which is the spirit of life 
and of art, the soul beneath all things 
the spiritual truth, and the inner 
vision that sees that truth—Love is 
jealous that any should come before 
her, or after. She would be all in all. 
If a man will trust her and live in her, 
he shall know all things. . . . The sym- 
bol branches out into intricate paths 
that the mind cannot follow all at 
once. 
time to follow each to.its last minute 
wandering, will he understand fully 
the message that Ibsen has projected 
in ‘‘When We Dead Awaken.” 

It is perhaps the chief character- 
istic of Ibsen’s symbolism, compared 
with that of other writers, that the 
symbol stands the test of minute 
following out, that it demands it, 
and that it rewards it richly. Every 
play is full of meanings within mean- 
ings. They suggest themselves hazily 
on the first reading. ‘“‘When We 
Dead Awaken,”’ for instance, may be 
the autobiography of Ibsen’s soul. 
But it suggests also the essential 
truths that must govern art in its 
relations with Realism and Idealism— 
the inner nature of each, the con- 
ditions that each demands for its 
best development, and the relation 
of the artist to each. There is, too, 
more than a suggestion of woman’s 
relation to Art, —the feminine element 
that must join with the masculine 
ere true art is born—the same theme 
that is touched on in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Master Builder” and “Little 
Eyolf”’—the study of which in Ib- 
sen’s work might form a book by 
itself. But more than this, there is 
in the play, history—running through 
the lines, Maia and the bear hunter 
recount, each, a parable. The bear- 
hunter took once a maiden from the 
gutter and bore her in his arms, close 
to his heart; for her shoes were worn 
thin. But she rewarded him with 
unfaithfulness. One must know the 





But only when one has taken- 
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whole history of literature to interpret 
the parable. But the parable in 
which Realism answers him is the 
story of her own life with Ibsen. She 
was ‘“‘a stupid girl, who had both a 
father and a mother, but a rather 
poverty-stricken home. Then there 
came a high and mighty seigneur into 
the midst of all this poverty. And he 
took the girl in his arms,—as you did 
—and travelled far, far away with 
her.” 


Uljheim. Was she so anxious to be with 
him? 
Maia. Yes; for she was stupid, you see. 


Ulfheim. And he, no doubt, 
brilliant and beautiful personage? 

Maia. Oh, no; he wasn’t so super- 
latively beautiful. But he pretended 
that he would take her with him to the 
top of the highest of mountains where 
there was light and sunshine without end. 

Ulfheim. So he was a mountaineer 
was he, that man? 

Maia. Yes, he was—in his way. 

Uljheim. And then he took the girl 
up with him? 

Maia. (Withatossofthe head.) Took 
her up with him finely, you may be sure! 
Oh no! He beguiled her into a cold, 
clammy cage where, it seemed to her, 
there was neither sunlight nor fresh air, 
but only gilding and great petrified ghosts 
of people all round the walls. 


was a 


The sculptor has failed to keep his 
promise, and now she will go with the 
bear-hunter who assures her that he 
has a castle for her. She demurs. 


“‘Thanks! I have had enough of cas- 
tles.’—'‘ With splendid hunting-grounds, 
stretching for miles around it.’’—‘‘Are 
there works of art, too, in this castle?” 
—‘‘Well, no—it’s true there are no works 
of art; but ” —'* Ah! that’s one good 
thing at any rate!” 


She has had enough of castles and 
art at Ibsen’s hands. She is wary 
of being caught again. Realism and 
art cannot live together. 

They turn to descend the mountain, 
the bear-hunter and Maia, pledged 
to each other for life. But the way 
is blocked. The sculptor and Irene 
are coming up. So it comes about 
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that they meet on the Uplands, in 
the early morning, before the sun- 
rise. 

Each has a final word to say—the 
bear-hunter to Ibsen, a word of 
surprise that he has reached the 
Uplands at last. “It is a deadly 
dangerous way that you have come— 
for you come to a tight place where 
you can neither get forward nor, 
back. And there you stick fast, 
Professor! Mountain-fast, as we hunt- 
ers call it.”,—‘‘Am I to take these 
as oracular utterances?’ Without 
doubt. The dead centre of Ibsen’s 
life swings before the vision—the ten 
years in which he could do nothing. 
And the twenty years in which he 
groped helplessly for the opening. 
But he is here—at last—on the Up- 
lands. A storm is coming, but he is 
here. ‘‘Dauntless, the slug-horn to 
his lips he set and blew, ‘Childe 
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Roland to the Dark Tower came.’”’ 

The bear-hunter and Maia turn 
hastily to descend the mountain. 
The sculptor, with Irene’s hand in 
his, faces the storm. ‘‘We must 
first pass through the mists, Irene, 
and then Li 

We must first pass through the 
mists. Then we shall stand face to 
face with our Beloved. Then at 
last we shall know her as she is. 
Here we see through a glass darkly. 
But there face to face. 

The storm is upon them. They 
are whirled along, buried in the 
masses of snow drifting on the high 
peaks. Maia’s voice — earth-child, 
happy in her freedom—is singing 
about them. Religion reaches out 
empty, groping hands to them. 

The poet and his Truth have gone 
from us. His lips are silent. They 
are forever sealed. 





END 














OTHER-WORLDLINESS 


By A. I. pu Pont CoLEMAN 


uses of books is their value 

as counter-checks to tenden- 
cies for the moment dominant—as 
reminders of the existence of per- 
manent standards which might 
otherwise, “‘in the clamor and ru- 
mor of life to be,” find themselves 
brushed aside and forgotten. There 
are periods in the world’s history 
when great works have to manage to 
get themselves done somehow, and 
the noise of the operation is so 
deafening as to drown the gentler 
and sweeter sounds. Suppose you 
live across the street from where an 
eighteen-story office-building is in 
process of diligent construction. The 
incessant clangor of the riveting- 
machine and the hiss of escaping 
steam grow in the course of weeks to 
seem essential concomitants of life. 
Then a fine Sunday comes, and you 
hear a bird sing in a tree which the 
march of progress has spared—and 
you remember that there are other 
and pleasanter sounds than those 
which have filled all your waking 
moments on week-days. 

So it is with the life of which the 
sky-scrapers are the instruments and 
symbols. I was talking the other 
day with a young man of parts whom 
I had not seen since his graduation 
from college. There, he had shown 
an interest and a pretty taste in 
letters, and I had hoped to see him 
add something of his own. But now 
he said, firmly though with a _ be- 
coming diffidence of manner, “I 
can’t help feeling when I am about 
on lower Broadway, that I want to 
be among the men who do some- 
thing—who sell more stocks than 
the next man, or win a case which 
the next man could n’t win, or carry 
an invention to success.” 
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N°: least among the beneficent 


That is incontestably the view 
which, owing perhaps to the Amer- 
ican’s “‘extra drop of nervous fluid,” 
of which Colonel Higginson some- 
where speaks, is increasingly held 
by our aspiring youth; and ‘‘furious 
moiling in the gold-mill’’ becomes 
increasingly the law of our being. 
We have our holidays, it is true, and 
more of them than the last generation 
had; the admirable institution of 
the ‘“‘week-end,’’ long understood in 
England (its invention was one of 
the few undisputed good deeds of 
Oliver Cromwell), is better known 
on this side the water than it was: 
but our very holidays are turned 
iftto toilsome scenes of busy motion 
by the stirring majority. 

“In this sad Catalysis, et inter hos 
armorum strepitus”’ (as John Evelyn 
wrote, when, in the midst of the Civil 
War, he proposed a college of philo- 
sophic calm), it is refreshing and 
salutary to have the opportunity of 
reviewing together three new books * 
which show that there is somewhere 
an interest in lives of a different type. 
A glance at their titles will show 
where the fundamental fallacy of 
the point of view I have been criti- 
cising lies. It is in the meaning 
attached to the mystic phrase ‘to 
do something.’’ Would Keats, think 
you. have “done” more, either for 
himself or for humanity, if he had 
gone on dabbling in drugs until he 
could compound pills which might 
have been proclaimed all over Eng- 
land as worth a guinea a box, in- 
stead of devoting those brief luminous 
years to the pursuit of eternal truth— 
eternal beauty? The printing trade, 


* Thomas & Kempis, his Age and Book. By J. 
E. G. de Montmorency, B.A., LL.B. Saint Cathe- 
rine of Siena and her Times. By the Author of 
‘* Mademoiselle Mori."’ George Herbert and his Times, 
By A.G. Hyde. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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with its alluring, mysterious jargon 
of quoins and chases and em-quads, 
is one of the most delightful of the 
mechanical businesses; but who will 
say that Richardson would have 
done better to stick to it, instead of 
deserting a sensible, practical em- 
ployment to inculcate virtue and 
incidentally to create the modern 
novel? 

In one of his brisk, decisive phrases 
Charles Kingsley spoke of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century 
as the time ‘‘when Pope and plain 
sense went out and Shelley and the 
seventh heaven came in.”’ Now 
plain sense is an admirable thing to 
have, and it made the eighteenth 
century—well, what it was; but will 
any one who knows what it was 
seriously contend that it would have 
been any the worse for being able to 
catch, through the smoke of Watt’s 
steam-engines and Walpole’s politics, 
a glimpse of the blue heaven beyond? 

No—our busy, practical friends 
of to-day forget that it is not only 
for to-day that it is worth a man’s 
while to work; and of this there is 
a useful reminder in the fact that 
when, as in the present instance, 
fresh lives are written of people who 
died, two of them over five hundred 
and the other nearly three hundred 
years ago, the one thing which has 
made them all live has been pre- 
cisely that which seemed to close to 
them the paths of earthly success— 
what I have chosen to call their 
other-worldliness. There isa woman, 
a dyer’s daughter in a little Italian 
hill-town, never very well educated, 
who by sheer force of single-minded 
devotion to a transcendental ideal 
attained a position which enabled her 
to impose peace on warring nobles, 
to treat with monarchs as a power, 
and to end the long Babylonish 
captivity of the popes at Avignon. 
There isa man of distinguished English 
family, who might have been a favor- 
ite courtier of Charles I before the 
days came when he could reward 
his faithful servants only by the 
privilege of dying for him; but he 
is remembered now as the devoted 
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parish priest of an obscure country 
village and as the man who taught 
that the sweeping of a room was 
a memorable deed if done as for 
God’s laws, in the light of another 
world than this. There, lastly, is a 
humble religious, nearly all of whose 
ninety-two years were spent in pa- 
tient copying of manuscripts, teach- 
ing little children in the schools, 
or meditating in his cell; and yet, 
even in our bustling practical age, 
his words bring peace and comfort 
to thousands of weary souls, in lands 
of which he never dreamed. It 
seems, after all, scarcely an over- 
strained application of the phrase 
to credit the three subjects of our 
biographies with having ‘‘done 
something. 

The most readable of these books, 
if perhaps also the one least marked 
by exact scholarship, is that written 
about a woman by a woman, one who 
is already known for graceful, pleasing 
work in fiction. It gives a vivid 
picture of the life of the trecento in 
Siena, of the city as it was when 
Caterina Benincasa was born there 
in 1348, and grew up with her mind 
fixed on the service of God to the 
exclusion of any worldly ambition. 
Her training included three years 
of concentrated meditation in a 
narrow cell, in almost unbroken si- 
lence. Amid the intolerable clatter 
of talk which goes on around us, we 
have too much forgotten the strength 
that may come from even a short 
interval of silent peace; and how 
far have we come from the spirit of 
such an entry as the last made by 
Thomas & Kempis in the chronicles 
of the Agnetenberg house, record- 
ing the death of a lay-brother who 
“‘among his other virtues was pre- 
eminent chiefly for that of taciturnity, 
so that through a whole day he 
would say very little; also in his 
labors, and while performing other 
duties, he was an example of silence’’! 

Yet Catharine was not allowed to 
remain in her delightful seclusion. 
During the last fourteen years of her 
short life, she was incessantly oc- 
cupied with works of mercy and 
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with important missions imposed 
upon her, as she unquestioningly 


believed, by her Lord directly for 
the good of His Church. The point 
is that in all.her busy labors she 
was actuated, to a degree which 
must have sometimes seemed ridic- 
ulous to the practical statesmen of 
her day, by motives rooted wholly 
in the other world. She went so 
far as to exhort the King of France 
to end the Hundred Years’ War even 
at the price of surrendering his 
dominions to the English, that he 
might be free to forward a crusade 
which should deliver Christendom 
from fear of Mohammedan invasion 
and the Holy Places from the hands 
of the infidel. Nor did the gentle 
woman hesitate to write with the 
same end in view to the fierce soldier 
of fortune, Sir John Hawkwood, 
leader of the White Company, “‘dev- 
ilish and infernal men, of whom the 
captain was a very wicked English 
knight,’ says a monastic chronicler; 
and, what is more, with such effect- 
iveness that “‘Ser Giovanni Aguto”’ 
(as the Italians called him) and his 
officers vowed to go on the crusade. 
But the greatest achievement as 
well as the most*dramatic picture 
of her life was her appearance in the 
luxurious papal court of Avignon, 
to admonish Gregory XI that if he 
would act according to God’s will 
he should abandon the beautiful 
things around him and take the 
road to Rome, where perils and dis- 
comfort awaited him. Where the 
entreaties of the Romans, though 
presented in the fervid rhetoric of 
Petrarch, had failed for years, the 
inspired urgency of Catherine gave 
the final impulse to the hesitating 
pope. He returned to the natural 
seat of his jurisdiction, though not, 
as in the imposing fresco of the Sala 
Regia at the Vatican, with Catherine 
walking before him to point out the 
way. She had other work to do; 
but her last public act was performed 
in Rome, the reconciling of a new 
pope, Urban VI, with his rebellious 
subjects. She gave utterance to the 
motive of her whole career in the 
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words she spoke to the weeping 
friends around her deathbed: “‘ Dear 
children, let not this sadden you; 
rather rejoice and be exceeding glad 
to think that I am leaving a place of 
many sufferings to go to rest in the 
quiet sea, the Eternal God.” Dy- 
ing at thirty-three, she had in the 
power of this unswerving aim so 
stamped herself upon her generation 
that her biographer does not hesi- 
tate to call her beyond dispute one 
of the three greatest figures of the 
fourteenth century. 

The subjects of the other two 
books have names somewhat more 
familiar to modern readers. The 
special value of the present treatment 
of Thomas a Kempis is not so much 
biographical as critical. The pains- 
taking work of Mr. Kettlewell, hither- 
to the most exhaustive in English 
on the unending controversy con- 
cerning the authorship of the ‘Imi 
tation,’’ was unfortunately based 
on an incomplete and sometimes 
hasty examination of the manuscripts. 
Now, however, Mr. de Montmorency 
has given us the results of the most 
recent investigations, lucidly stated 
and with an absence of parti pris 
which is worthy of high praise. Thor- 
oughly convinced as he is of the 
justice of Thomas’s claim to the 
authorship, he yet devotes consider- 
able space to the arguments which 
tell in favor of the great chancellor 
Gerson, whose fame, by a well-known 
medieval tendency, rendered the 
frequent attribution of the book to 
him an easy matter; and the case 
for the English Augustinian Walter 
Hilton has never before been so 
fully stated. A thoughtful philo- 
sophic survey of the condition of 
Europe in the dark, confused period 
which covers the later life of Thomas 
a Kempis, has considerable value; 
and the description of his peaceful 
sheltered existence in his ‘“‘little 
nook”’ calls up to the author’s mind 
the quiet corner of England three 
centuries later which many of 
us know best from the descrip- 
tion of Little Gidding in “John 
Inglesant,’’ and will be glad to 
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find again depicted in Mr. Hyde’s 
pages. 

It is to Nicholas Ferrar, the found- 
er and father of the semi-monastic 
Anglican community, that we owe 
the preservation of ‘“‘The Temple’’— 
the most vital and enduring work 
of Herbert having been placed in his 
hands to publish or destroy as he 
saw fit. The ambition to be ““among 
the men who do something” had 
not been unknown to either of the 
friends. If Herbert had won the 
high state preferment to which his 
birth and connections entitled him 
to aspire, or if Ferrar’s plans for 
the Virginia Company had placed 
him at the head of a Christian colony, 
the after-lives of both men might 
have been far other than they were. 
But neither of them had any regrets. 
The night after his induction to 
the living of Bemerton, whose little 
church is now a place of pilgrimage 
for travellers even from “the Amer- 
ican strand”’ to which he saw re- 
ligion “ready to pass,’’ Herbert 
opened his heart to a friend in words 
which show a state of mind very like 
that in which Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ The 
Tempest’’ not quite twenty years 
before: ‘‘I now look back upon my 
aspiring thoughts, and think myself 
more happy than if I had attained 
what then I so ambitiously thirsted 
for: and I can now behold the Court 
with an impartial eye, and see plainly 
that it is made up of fraud, and 
titles, and flattery, and many other 
such empty, imaginary, painted pleas- 
ures—pleasures that are so empty as 
not to satisfy when they are enjoyed.” 
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There will be many, perhaps, in 
these days who cannot go with him 
in the firm confidence of the next 
sentence that “in God and His 
service is a fulness of all joy and 
pleasure’’; and this essay has no 
purpose to be a religious homily, 
though religion is the guiding star 
of all the lives it treats. But it is, at 
least, a plea for the cultivation of 
a calm, unhurried peace of mind, 
amidst which the richer, more ulti- 
mately rewarding faculties of our 
nature will have a chance to grow. 
“It is not possible to devote your 
time to study and meditation with- 
out what are quaintly but happily 
denominated private means,’ says 
Stevenson in the golden essay on 
Thoreau which has already put 
much better than I could put it a 
contention in great part parallel to 
my own. But at least, until our re- 
pentant millionaires endow in the 
universities chairs of pleasant living 
whose incumbents shall demonstrate 
the truths which their founders will 
have too often ignored, we may all, 
now. and again go out into restful 
fields and hear the unworldly fisher- 
man saying in his gentle, persuasive 
tones: “‘Now look about you, and 
see how pleasantly that meadow 
looks; nay, and the earth smells as 
sweetly too. Come, let me tell you 
what holy Mr. Herbert says of 
such days and flowers as_ these: 
and then we will thank God that 
we enjoy them, and walk to the 
river and sit down quietly, and 
try to catch the other brace of 
trouts.”’ 




















THE MAN OF LETTERS 


By H. W. 


cent books of biography, remin- 

iscence, and criticism which it has 
fallen to me to read of late, I find 
myself once more pondering upon 
a familiar subject,—the real status, 
that is, of the writing person as dis- 
tinguished from the doing person. 
This is to leave out of account the 
great artists, the poets, who are essen- 
tially doers, on the one hand; and on 
the other the journalists, scientists, 
or moralists, or political theorists, 
for whom print is a rough and ready 
conveyance for the statement of 
fact or opinion. There is no doubt 
about the usefulness of any of these 
orders; but a very ancient doubt is 
suggested in the query whether there 
is “‘a place in the Republic for the 
man of letters.”’ 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Frederic 
Harrison was inclined to answer the 
question in the negative. ‘About 
literature,’’ he wrote (in the Forum), 
“T have nothing to say. I have 
always felt myself more or less of an 
amateur. Nor do I remember to 
have wasted an hour in thinking 
about style, or about questions of 
literary success. As I have sought 
to teach many things, and have 
fought hard for many opinions, I 
have tried to put what I had to say 
as well as I could.’’ Here is a touch 
of the complacent note of the man 
who is too busy to bother about 
literary questions, and rather won- 
ders why anybody should be idle 
enough to bother about them. Since 
then, as it happens, Mr. Harrison, 
having ceased to practise law and 
to act as chief spokesman of the 
Positivist propaganda in England, 
has devoted much of his time to 
work of a purely literary character. 
“Since then’’ [1890], he confesses, 
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‘“‘T have published a variety of books, 
and have even committed myself 
to what my friends tell me is the 
senile weakness of a romance and 
then a tragedy.’’ From _ personal 
acquaintance with the romance, I 
incline to think his friends may have 
been right about the tragedy. He 
has not converted himself from a 
philosopher into an artist, nor, apart 
from his admirable study of Ruskin, 
has he done much toward excluding 
himself from the ideal republic as a 
man of letters. 

Yet he has done much vigorous 
writing of a casual sort, expressing 
his opinions upon many themes 
connected with modern life, whether 
human or literary. Of such _ brief 
expressions the present volume* is 
made up. If they are not marked 
by the quality which we call “‘artis- 
tic’’ or ‘‘ literary,’ they at least ex- 
press a freshness and alertness by 
no means common in men of letters 
who have passed their prime of 
years. The most charming thing 
about the recent reminiscences of 
Georg Brandes was their alertness and 
ingenuousness. But to be capable, 
at the end of a long career, of 
this sort of freshness of mind and 
mood is, it must be confessed, less 
commonly given to men of letters 
than to men of affairs. It was per- 
haps a result of a certain loss of 
buoyancy of mood—his buoyancy of 
mind never left him—which got Leslie 
Stephen as he grew old into the way 
of belittling his lifelong trade of 
letters. Of course it is never wise 
to take Stephen literally. Besides 
a natural instinct to undervalue 
his own usefulness, he had a delight, 
demure though elfish, in landing your 


* Memories and Thoughts. By Frederic Harrison. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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solemn gudgeon, as it were with the 
naked hook. After all, sensitiveness 
rather than mischievousness was re- 
sponsible for the habit. How many 
sensitive spirits, actually quivering 
with fear of the pitfalls of priggish- 
ness, pretentiousness and conceit, have 
gone through the world with an air 
of nonchalance or offishness and been 
set down as triflers or eccentrics for 
their pains. 

Of the new life of Stephen* one 
can only say that it might have 
satisfied Stephen’s own exacting 
taste. It has not a trace of the 
cant of conventional biography. The 
writer does not speak of his subject 
as if he were exploiting real estate 
in some newly discovered territory, 
or commending a new kind of 
breakfast-food of which he was sole 
proprietor. He has the double advan- 
tage of having known Stephen in- 
timately and of having deserved to 
know him. He is the person whom 
Stephen wished to write whatever 
“short article or so’’ his memory 
might deserve. He has done an 
admirable piece of work. His task 
was simplified by his eschewing at 
the outset any attempt at criticism 
of Stephen’s literary work. I am 
inclined to think the book is in- 
herently the better for this. We 
have had not a few illustrations of 
late of the confusion into which 
biography may fall by the jumbling 
together of facts about what a man 
has done and of opinions about what 
he has written. Mr. Maitland’s pur- 
pose, at all events, is simply to give 
us knowledge of the man Stephen 
“by means of letters and diaries, 
and with the help of his kindred and 
friends.” 

One fact becomes clear upon the 
hastiest glance at this record. Ste- 
phen was not a man of letters of the 
bookwormy, sedentary type common 
in his generation. Though a very 
delicate child, he became one of the 
earliest and most enthusiastic of 
English university athletes. He was 


*The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. By 
Frederic William Maitland. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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a remarkable walker and runner, and 
a zealous if not remarkable oarsman. 
As a Fellow he somewhat compro- 
mised himself in the eyes of his 
brother dons by his athletic zeal, and 
his unconventional dress and manner. 
Later he became a phenomenal long- 
distance walker and a famous moun- 
tain-climber. On one occasion he 
walked the fifty miles from Cam- 
bridge to London in twelve hours, 
to attend a dinner of the Alpine Club. 
Thirty miles at a five-mile gait was 
no extraordinary matter for him. 
And yet it cannot be said that there 
were many giants in those days. In 
the fifties your gentleman, unless he 
rode to hounds, was inclined to 
flabbiness; and if he chanced to be 
a scholar, so much the worse for 
him. Stephen was an irrepressibly 
active man, mentally and physically. 
There was only one thing that 
offended him more than flabbiness, 
whether in character or in literary 
style; and that was preciosity. He 
himself wrote with a sort of non- 
chalant ease, ‘‘gentlemanly in its 
felicities and in its laxities,’’ as a 
good critic has said. In this respect, 
as in not afew others, he strongly 
resembles his father-in-law, Thack- 
eray. 

Stephen appears to have stood 
in almost discipular relation to 
Thackeray, though they never saw 
each other. The first book Stephen 
bought with his own money was 
“Vanity Fair.” It may not have 
been in all ways fortunate that he 
came so early under Thackeray’s 
influence. His innate fear (it was 
fear rather more than hatred in both 
Thackeray and Stephen) of snobbery 
and hypocrisy was sufficiently in- 
tense, and his bent for irony suffi- 
ciently marked, without the influence 
of the great sentimentalist. We re- 
call Thackeray’s insistence upon the 
pusillanimity of the literary class, 
and marvel once more at the per- 
versity which takes a kind of pride 
in fouling its own nest. Stephen, it 
is to be said, does not turn upon 
himself with the bitterness which 
so often offends in Thackeray. His 
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good-humored scepticism is simply 
extended to himself and his kind. 
He has a perfectly unaffected ir- 
reverence for things and persons in 
general. Carlyle is ‘‘not, I think, 
fundamentally wicked’’; Emerson is 
“considered to be a great prophet 
in Yankee-land, though I don’t much 
worship him. However, he has the 
merit of being a singularly mild, 
simple kind of old fellow’’; Tennyson 
is ‘‘the queerest old bloke, to speak 
irreverently, that I ever saw.’’ With 
such an attitude toward his greater 
literary contemporaries, he would 
not be likely to make much of the 
labors of such small fry as he con- 
sidered himself. On the whole, he 
would not change his trade of letters 
for any other: ‘‘I sometimes feel 
that my quieter and humbler way 
of life has its advantages. I shall 
never get any appointment, except 
that of editor to some periodical, 
and I certainly shall not make money 
nor become a swell in the eyes of the 
world. Still I enjoy my work, and 
have a number of pleasant friends.” 
As for the quality of that work, if 
lt were not known to all of us, we 
might find it sufficiently suggested 
in the one of the final paragraphs of 
a discreet biographer: 


Furthermore it is to be remembered that 
in Stephen’s language the ‘‘journalism”’ 
which distracted him from serious study 
included three volumes of ‘‘Hours in a 
Library”; item, four volumes of ‘‘Studies 
of a Biographer’’; item, ‘‘The Playground 


of Europe.’”’ Then ‘‘Free-thinking,” the 
“Apology,” and ‘‘Social Rights and 
Duties,’’—these perhaps reach the level 


of ‘‘magazine twaddlings”; and the Faw- 
cett and the Fitzjames—the Johnson and 
the Pope, Swift, George Eliot, and Hobbes, 
—the Thackeray, Fielding, and Richard- 
son,—these are byworks due to friendship 
or to Mr. Morley’s ‘‘seductions,’’ or to 
want of money, or to want of anything 
better to do. I cannot myself believe 
that many people will share Stephen’s 
low estimate of the class to which these 
works belong, or his yet lower estimate 
of these works themselves. 


Certainly the biographer does not 
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express himself too strongly. It was 
a jealous regard for literature and 
not a false modesty which led Stephen 
to regard such work as journalism. 
What he was especially inclined to 
doubt, or to pretend to doubt, was 
whether literary work of a secondary 
or lower rank is really worth while. 
He has nothing but scorn for the 
mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease, and professes only toleration for 
the laborious race of critics of which 
he is a member. That is a tribe 
as irritable, if not as useful, as the 
tribe of poets. ‘“Equable’’ is the 
adjective Mr. Meredith has applied 
to Stephen’s mind; but his temper 
was, according to his own testimony, 
anything but equable. He is, he 
says, Over-sensitive, nervously irri- 
table, absent, ‘fidgety and trouble- 
some from a social point of view,” 
easily bored in company, and even 
at home often “‘restless as a hyena.”’ 
The testimony of those whom he 
figures as suffering by these qualities 
does not bear him out. But of how 
many other writing persons have 
these things been literally true? 

How true it all was of Dickens, 
Mr. Chesterton makes sufficiently 
clear in his new Study: * 


Dickens . . . . had a bad quality, not 
intrinsically very terrible, which he allowed 
to wreck his life..... His selfishness 
was wholly a selfishness of the nerves. 
Whatever his whim or the temperature of 
the instant told him to do, must be done. 
He was the type of man who would break 
a window if it would not open and give 
him air. And this weakness of his had, 
by the time of which we speak, led to a 
breach between himself and his wife which 
he was too exasperated and excited to 
heal in time. .... If the day was too 
noisy, the whole household must be quiet; 
if night was too quiet, the whole household 
must wake up. 


Ah, well! this trait of the literary 
character of being ‘“‘gey ill to live 
wi’ ”’ has been sufficiently dealt with 
by an unsympathetic public. The 


* Charles Dickens: A Critical Study. 
Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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retort might be made that wooden 
nerves and amiable manners are 
luxuries which the active person 
cannot always afford. Mr. Ches- 
terton’s “Dickens” is the best thing 
he has done in criticism. There is, 
of course, the usual pop-pop-pop of 
epigram and paradox. Mr. Ches- 
terton says brilliant things quite 
mechanically, and no doubt in spite 
of his better judgment. One can 
fancy him beginning a new sheet with 
the firm determination to keep him- 
self in hand, not to give in, not to 
stand a single opinion on its head, 
or to-take a single truth by the heels. 
In vain: for a true epigrammatist 
is incorrigible as a dipsomaniac or 
a punster. One especially tiresome 
trick of Mr. Chesterton’s is to pervert 
trivially some proverb or common 
phrase—‘“‘It is but one step from the 
ridiculous to the sublime.”’ ‘‘Aban- 
don hopelessness, all ye who enter 
here.’”’ ‘‘The best of all impossible 
worlds’’— and so on. Occasionally 
his paradoxes really strike home to 
the imagination; but as a whole they 
are merely irritating, like a rattle 
of small arms which obscures some 
voice one would like to hear. Of 
course Mr. Chesterton has such a 
voice. He has no need to employ 
wit to conceal a lack of sense. It is 
safe to say that no warm admirer 
of Dickens has ever written of him 
so wisely. Mr. Chesterton’s immod- 
eration of manner does not inhere 
in his substance. What he here says 
of Dickens is exactly true of himself: 
“Dickens liked quite ordinary things; 
he merely made an extraordinary 
fuss about them. His excitement 
was sometimes like an epileptic fit; 
but it must not be confused with the 
fury of the man of one idea or one 
line of ideas.’”’ Mr. Chesterton has 
many fine and true things to say of 
Dickens; nothing perhaps finer than 
this : 

Dickens’s work is to be reckoned al- 
ways by characters, sometimes by groups, 
oftener by episodes, but never by novels. 
You cannot discuss whether ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby” is a good novel, or whether 
“Our Mutual Friend” is a bad novel. 
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Strictly, there is no such novel as ‘‘ Nich- 
olas Nickleby.’’ There is no such novel 
as ‘Our Mutual Friend.’”’ They are 
simply lengths cut from the flowing and 
mixed substance called Dickens—a sub- 
stance of which any given length will con- 
tain a given proportion of brilliant and 
of bad stuff. 


This, I say, seems to me fine and 
true. But, since this is true, I find 
myself unable to accompany the 
critic to his final prediction. Dickens 
will eventually rank, he says, as 
altogether the greatest novelist of the 
nineteenth century. 

This seems to me much like pre- 
dicting that Walt Whitman will 
rank as the greatest American poet 
of the nineteenth century—a fore- 
cast upon which his latest biograph- 
er does not venture. In writing a 
perfectly sensible life of Whitman,* 
Mr. Perry has performed a feat of 
which we may almost have despaired. 
He is as far from worshipping Whit- 
man as from despising him. He 
inclines to yield Whitman the rank 
of poet, and to attribute to him the 
invention, or rather, development, of 
a new form of rhythmical and rhap- 
sodical utterance. ‘‘No critic who 
endeavors seriously. to assess the 
spiritual forces that are shaping our 
contemporary life can overlook Whit- 
man’s contribution. Even those 
judges who deny him the name of 
poet have often admitted that there 
is no American writer more likely 
to be re-examined from time to time, 
by future historians of literature.”’ 
Such historians will revert to him 
because ‘“‘his writings were in accord 
with some of the most profound 
world-movements of his day.’’ 

This was a matter, not of chance, 
but of deliberation; there is no 
doubt that Whitman considered his 
function prophetic rather than liter- 
ary. He attempted, as Mr. Perry 
says, ‘‘to portray the emotions of a 
representative man in an age of 
science and democracy.’’ He dis- 
claimed any interest in himself as 


* Walt Whitman. By Bliss Perry. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 
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a man of letters: “I do not value 
literature as a profession. I feel 
about literature what Grant did about 
war. He hated war. I hate liter- 
ature. I am not a literary West 
Pointer; I do not love a literary man 
asa literary man.... It isa means 
to an end, that is all there is to it.”’ 
This is a thoroughly healthy feeling 
in any literary man; but the fact 
remains that Whitman will be remem- 
bered, if he is remembered, because 
he was in some real sense a literary 
man; because his prophecy has really 
taken on, as Mr. Perry surmises, 
some new and permanent, though 
as yet hardly recognizable, form of 
beauty. It seems to me, I must 
confess, that in one of his closing 
paragraphs the biographer rather 
throws up the critical sponge. It is 
well enough to say, “Neither the 
literary deficiencies which he 
confesses, nor his faults of personal 
character, mar the fundamental 
soundness of Walt Whitman’s views 
concerning those problems of de- 
mocracy which affect us all. He 
has pointed out the way to individual 
manhood, to friendship, to world- 
wide fraternity.’’ Suppose we ad- 
mit the fact (not altogether clear) 
that Whitman has served as pioneer 
in clearing these ways for us: shall 
we then be ready to proceed with 
Mr. Perry in his next sentence? 
“What matter if he has not all the 
drawing-room virtues and accom- 
plishments of your finished poet?” 
It is plain enough that by these 
polite attributes the critic signifies 
whatever has been hitherto accepted 
as true poetic form. If Whitman 
has produced a new and true poetic 
form, the answer to Mr. Perry’s 
question is, “It does not matter at 
all’’; but if he has not, it matters 
everything for the future. 

Meanwhile, for the present, the 
judgment of the majority is very 
well expressed in a sentence or two 
written twenty-odd years ago by the 
late Lafcadio Hearn: 


I think that Genius must have greater 
attributes than mere creative power to 
be called to the front rank;—the thing 
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created must be beautiful, it does not 
satisfy me if the material be rich. ... 
Would Homer be Homer to us but for 
the billowy roar of his mighty verse? 
I think not. And do not all the Titans 
of antique literature polish their lines, 
chisel their words according to severest 
laws of art? Whitman’s is indeed a Titanic 
voice; but it seems to me the voice of the 
giant beneath the volcano,—half-stifled, 
half-uttered,—roaring betimes because ar- 
ticulation is impossible. 


There was nothing Titanic about 
Hearn; he stood, indeed, at a farther 
pole in the world of letters. He had 
too little to say rather than too much, 
and was too greatly rather than too 
little concerned with the chiselling 
of his words. Nothing that came 
from his pen (after his abandonment 
of journalism) lacked beauty. The 
question of his survival will depend 
upon the question, not now deter- 
minable, of his substance. Who can 
say whether it is compact of that 
essence, ethereal but indestructible, 
of which Milton’s angels were formed; 
or a merely lovely exhalation, a 
breath which turns to crystal and is 
not? It would hardly be surprising 
if Hearn, “‘messageless’’ as he was, 
outlasted Whitman; one need not 
specify analogies in literary history. 
Personally, I have as little sympathy 
as possible for the art-for-art’s sake 
business. It has accomplished noth- 
ing of the first order, and in its latest 
phase is (what with Oscar Wilde 
revivals and the like) a continued 
stench in the nostrils of healthy- 
minded people. If Lafcadio Hearn 
had spent his life in Paris, it is fairly 
easy to guess what would have be- 
come of him. Good fortune cast 
him first into the rough scramble 
of American journalism, and second 
into the salutary bondage of Oriental 
life. Like Stephen, he was _ shy, 
moody, and “skinless’’; his sensi- 
tiveness increased rather than dimin- 
ished with time. Yet he faithfully 
and successfully taught his Japanese 
pupils for years; and had an affection 
for his friends of which he was ex- 
tremely demonstrative and to which 
he was extremely faithful. His let- 
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ters are good to read because they are 
hearty, spontaneous, lacking in all 
those reticences and poses with which 
we are familiar in the correspondence 
of literary persons of minor note. 
Hearn could never have advertised 
himself, pauperized himself, or lied 
about himself as Whitman did. I 
for one am most grateful to Mrs. 
Wetmore for having dispelled for 
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THE question of what makes en- 
during charm in poetry is as absorbing 
as it is difficult. Turning 
over the new edition of 
Swinburne’s lyrics, I found 
myself wondering where their music 
had gone. There never seemed much 
meaning in them, I confess, save 
in scattered phrases now and then. 
They were chiefly torrents of beautiful 
words, often incoherent and sensuous, 
often haunting and delicate,—but 
there was music in plenty. The 
beauty seems to have vanished now, 
and the tinkling measures fall flatly 
upon my ear. Yet I should have 
imagined that the magic of certain 
poems, say, such as ‘Under Green 
Apple Boughs’” and that airy imi- 
tation from Gautier, ‘‘Love at Sea,” 
was of an enduring texture, sure 
always to yield certain delight. The 
fault is mine, doubtless, but one is 
sorry to lose any poet from among 
one’s pleasures. If poetry abideth 
not, then what thing stays? 


Swinburne 
Re-read 


Bradford Torrey talks lovingly 
upon this subject of the enduring 
“ Verbal tyranny of certain pas- 
Magic” sages in poetry or prose 

over one’s imagination, in 
his new volume of essays, ‘‘ Friends 
on the Shelf.’ He defines verbal 
magic as ‘‘theineffable and apparently 
inexhaustible charm’’ that he has 
found in such passages, and tells us 


NOTES 


Idle ‘Notes 
By An Idle Reader 
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me a hazy notion that Hearn was a 
sort of disreputable mongrel of mor- 
bid tastes and unsavory morals.* 
These letters and memorials give 
me strongly the impression of a 
man of letters who proved him- 
self worthy of a calling which he 
revered. 


* The Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. By 
Elizabeth Bisland. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 





that the truly magical verse speaks 
to us not of itself but of something 
else. In other words, its value lies 
in its suggestiveness. 

Mr. Torrey cites several examples 
from his personal collection. Among 
them is the final couplet of these 
lines from Wordsworth’s ‘‘Solitary 
Reaper” 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago. 


I think few readers would deny the 
magic of this, but on the other hand 
I do not feel the same quality in 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep; 


—nor in his quotation from Burke 
about ‘‘Rank and office and title, 
and all the solemn _plausibilities 
of this wo.ld.” Evidently, every 
reader has his own assemblage of 
such phrases and no one collection 
can be regarded as standard. My 
own began in my schooldays with the 
Virgilian ‘‘Sunt lachryme rerum,” 
and went on to include some frag- 
ments of Horace’s songs. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cart capitis, 


is still to my ear like a violin prelud- 
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ing some great orchestral harmony. 
Then there are some fragments of Sir 
Thomas Browne, a passage or two 
from De Quincey’s arraignment of 
the Bishop of Beauvais, and a whole 
tangle of lines and phrases from the 
modern minor poets—Emily Dickin- 
son, Aldrich, Miss Guiney, Henley, 
Hausman and the rest. It is a poor 
minor poet who cannot charm you 
at least once. 


Do you remember in Kipling’s 
“Wireless” that the author speaks 
of ‘‘the high-water mark 


a that but two of the sons 
Kipling Ave ” 

. of Adam have reached, 
Collection 


and goes on to declare— 
‘‘Remember that in all the millions 
permitted, there are no more than 
five—five little lines—of which one 
can say ‘These are the pure Magic. 
These are the Clear Vision. The rest 
is only poetry.’’’ Kipling’s magical 
five lines are: 





A savage spot as holy and enchanted 
As ere beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover ; 


and this from Keats: 


Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 


I confess the first of these finds 
me not at all, while the latter seems 
to be one of those universal things 
whose power no reader can deny. 
Matthew Arnold instances it as an 
authentic and unmistakable example 
of the ‘“‘Celtic magic’? in English 
literature, though of course Arnold’s 
“Celtic magic’’ means something 
broader than the thing we are con- 
sidering here. 

If driven to a definition of the 
magic passages in literature, I should 
say they are those which open for 
us momentarily a door into some 
undiscovered country, perhaps into 
the Irish Tir-nan-Og, ‘‘the Land of 
the Living Heart.” If there are 
only five lines that can do this for 
Kipling, then he is poorer than the 
rest of us, though he himself more 
than once has ‘“‘taken the world by 
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the shoulders,” as did Leo, Child of 
the Zodiac. 

Why should there not be a Readers’ 
Symposium upon this subject? Evi- 
dently we all have our own ideas, 
and no man’s is precisely like an- 
other’s. They are worth finding out 
—these words that move men most. 


Is America a place or “ a frame of 
mind,’’ and what is its real signi- 
ficance? 


ol Recently we have heard 
Gatinion so much of our national 


and corporate failings— 
of greed, of graft, of dishonesty in 
high places, of the oppression of the 
helpless, of the slavery of child-labor, 
that—merely for a change of atmos- 
phere—M. Charles Wagner’s opinion 
of us as recorded in ‘‘My Impressions 
of America” is a distinct relief. 

M. Wagner chiefly noted—what 
few foreigners see and many Ameri- 
cans ignore—the vast body of God- 
fearing, Church-going, home-keeping 
folk, most of whom mean, according 
to their lights, to ““be good”’ both as 
individuals and citizens. He visited 
homes where intelligence and spiritual 
culture are esteemed to be things 
of importance and he saw America 
at its wholesomest, and has set it 
down that the aspect he saw is the 
characteristic one. 

Among other things, he observes 
that money is no more desired here 
than in other countries, while the 
public: duties of wealth are far 
more generally acknowledged; that 
we live hygienically and play enough 
golf; that American women are care- 
ful house-wives; that American humor 
is pleasanter than Gallic blugue. 

Our four strongholds he finds to be 
religious vitality, belief in liberty, 
good faith between man and man, 
and respect for women. He sees 
our essential youth and ingenuousness 
of soul. In short, though he records 
all these things with a simplicity 
and concreteness that make them 
seem less profound than they really 
are, he is truly an observer with keen 
insight and one of the very few 
foreigners to whom has been vouch- 
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safed any vision of the Real Ameri- 
can. 


In ‘‘American Character,’’ an ad- 
dress delivered by Brander Mat- 
thews before the Phi Beta 


Professor ; 
Metthowe’s Kappa of Columbia, the 

al author challenges our ar- 
Optimism 


raignment by an obscure 
French journalist who holds that, of 
all nations, we deserve to be held up 
to scorn because we are ‘“‘terribly 
practical, avid of pleasure, systemati- 
cally hostile to all idedlism. The am- 
bition of the American’s heart, the 
passion of his life,ismoney ... The 
Americans ignore the arts; they de- 
spise disinterested beauty.” 

These proposiitons are not difficult 
to refute, based as they are upon an 
absolute lack of knowledge of the 
subject. Though Prof. Matthews ad- 
mits lavishly enough our failings 
along the. lines indicated, he natur- 
ally has no difficulty in demolishing 
such rash and sweeping assertions. 


But to my mind the most sat- 


isfactory recent defence of the 
oe fundamental elements of 
», American character is to 
Wendeil’s ‘ 2 
eae be found in Barrett Wen- 
Optimism 


dell’s ‘‘ Liberty, Union, and 
Democracy.’’ Its truth is so true that 
in reading it I forgot for the time 
being the many ways in which we 
have fallen from the state of grace 
indicated by our national ideals, 
and luxuriated in the consciousness 
of a national excellence which we 
are perpetually hazarding, though as 
yet we need not believe that it is lost. 

To Prof. Wendell America is indeed 
a spiritual fact, and one so potent 
that vast imagination has been and 
still is being successfully absorbed 
without detriment to our national 
characteristics. It is due to the 
force and validity of certain ideas, 
or ideals if you will, that we have a 
distinct and individual national char- 
acter ‘‘that distinguishes us from all 
other people who have passed or are 
passing under the sun.” Such a 
national character may seem vague 
and elusive, yet is as definite as per- 
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sonal individuality and may be recog- 
nized as clearly. 

In tracing Americanism to its 
source Prof. Wendell goes far back 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, which are 
results rather than causes, and de- 
velopes at some length the idea that 
the forefathers of America ‘‘ were pre- 
revolutionary Englishmen’’—that is, 
they came to their maturity in the 
period preceding a passionate internal 
conflict whose issues could be settled 
by no milder test than mortal civil 
war. And the people of the pre- 
revolutionary periods are bound ‘‘be- 
yond the people of‘ all other epochs’’ 
to be idealistic, even visionary. 

This is a somewhat broader ex- 
planation than is usually given of the 
validity of the Idea in American 
history, and the author points out 
the happy fact that, as yet, the 
course of that history has not been 
such as to overthrow the ideal tra- 
ditions of the fathers. The Revolu- 
tion clinched the idea of liberty; the 
Rebellion clinched the idea of union, 
and the coming century will announce 
the fate of the idea of democracy. 

The charm of the little book and 
its clarity suggest that the philosophy 
of history, rather than literature, is 
Prof. Wendell’s real field. For myself, 
I hold against the book only the fact 
that it made me completely forget the 
sins of Americans in the contempla- 
tion of their virtues. A long course 
of the ten and fifteen cent magazines 
will be needful to bring me back to 
earth and the proper degree of worry 
about the future of the United States. 

While reading Prof. Wendell I am 
quite willing to trust our country’s 
future to the God of History; but 
when I read Mr. Lawson, Mr. Steffens, 
and others, I have my bitter doubts 
—and when I read Mr. Brisbane I 
doubt still more. 


J. C. Snaith and Miss May Sinclair 
are quite certainly the coming English 
novelists, our future con- 


aren solers when Mrs. Ward and 
Novelists Henry James have ceased 


to write; and yet ‘‘ Audrey 
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Craven” and ‘‘Henry Northcote”’ are 
not wholly satisfactory as evidences 
of their power. The former is an 
earlier production than ‘‘The Divine 
Fire’ and less significant. Cleverly 
written, it leaves the reader cold. 
The beautiful, vain, and frivolous 
heroine is encumbered with the idea 
that she has a mind and a soul. 
Under this delusion she does much 
more harm than would otherwise be 
possible. The book is a competent 
study of ‘‘a small creature struggling 
with things too great,’”’ and it makes 
the reader uncomfortable. 

It cannot be said that ‘‘Henry 
Northcote’’ makes the reader happy, 
but it certainly absorbs, stimulates, 
and exasperates him, and leaves him 
wondering at the end whether it is 
himself, the author, or the hero who 
has gone quite mad. Myself, I 
think it is the author, for I am pre- 
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judiced in favor of both reader and 
hero. 

The fact is that the book is im- 
mensely powerful and _ interesting 
and that the ethical problem it pre- 
sents is as subtly tangled as ethical 
problems are likely to be in real life; 
and it would take several pages of 
PutNam’s to discuss it adequately. 
The author’s solution does not im- 
press me as entirely fair to Henry 
Northcote. His punishment does not 
fit his crime, his method of escaping it 
is quite as insane as the punishment 
itself-—and the reader revolts against 
both. The great feat the author 
performs is to present a man of 
genius so that you not only believe 
in his genius but feel it and see it. 
Its results are set before you and 
you are forced to admit it is the real 
thing. And to represent genius re- 
quires genius. Hats off to Mr. Snaith. 
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